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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PRESERVATION OF THE DOMESTIC FLUORSPAR 
INDUSTRY 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
Mrnerats, MaTERIALs, AND FUELS SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D&’. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 3110, 
Senate Office Building, Hon, James E. Murray (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray, Carroll, Moss, Martin, and Allott. 

Also present: Robert W. Redwine, professional staff member. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will be in order. 

This hearing has been called for the consideration of S. 1285, of 
which I am happy to be a cosponsor. 

(S. 1285 is as follows :) 


[S. 1285, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the preservation and development of the domestic fluorspar industry 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Domestic 
Fluorspar Production Act of 1959”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The preservation and continued development of domestic fluorspar 
industry is essential to meet the domestic demand for various grades of fluor- 
spar so that the United States will not be dependent upon the importation of 
such products. To that end, it is necessary in the interests of national security 
that limitations be placed which will maintain a reasonable balance between 
domestic production and importation. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, or 
association. 

(b) The term “quota”, depending upon the context, means (1) that quantity 
of fluorspar which may be brought or imported into the United States, for con- 
sumption therein, during any calendar year, from any foreign country or group 
of foreign countries; or (2) that quantity of fluorspar produced in the United 
States, which, during any calendar year, may be shipped, transported, or mar- 
keted, or consumed by producers thereof, in interstate commerce or in competi- 
tion with fluorspar shipped, transported, or marketed in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

(c) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(d) The term “United States” means the several States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 


ANNUAL ESTIMATE OF CONSUMPTION IN UNITED STATES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary shall determine for each calendar year, beginning with 
the calendar year 1959, the amount of fluorspar needed to meet the requirements. 
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of consumers in the United States. Such determinations shall be made on or 
before December 1 in each year for the succeeding calendar year and at such 
other times during such calendar year as the Secretary may deem necessary to 
meet such requirements. In making such determinations the Secretary shall 
use as a basis the quantity of fluorspar distributed for consumption as indicated 
by official statistics of the Department of Commerce, during the twelve-month 
period ending October 31 next preceding the calendar year for which the deter- 
mination is being made, and shall make allowances for a deficiency or surplus 
in inventories of fluorspar, and for changes in consumption because of changes 
in demand conditions, as computed from statistics published by agencies of the 
Federal Government. In the case of the calendar year 1959 such determination 
shall be made within thirty days after the date of enactment of this Act. 


PRORATION OF QUOTAS 


Sec. 5. Whenever a determination is made, pursuant to section 4, of the 
amount of fluorspar needed to meet the requirements of consumers, the Secre- 
tary shall establish quotas, or revise existing quotas as follows: 

(a) For the United States, in the amount of two hundred thousand tons of 
fluorspar containing more than 97 per centum of calcium fluoride, and in the 
amount of one hundred and twenty-five thousand tons of fluorspar containing 
not more than 97 per centum of calcium fluoride, to which amounts there shall 
be added an amount in each case equal to 25 per centum of any excess over the 
initial determination of the Secretary under section 4 until such time as imports 
of fluorspar have equaled the average rate for the years 1956, 1957, and 1958, 
and thereafter 40 per centum of such increase. 

_ (b) For’ foreign countries in an amount equal to the difference between the 
quotas determined under subsection (a) and the amount of the Secretary’s de- 
termination of requirements of consumers in the United States under section 4, 
for the respective grades, to which amounts there shall be added an amount in 
each case equal to 75 per centum of any excess over the initial determination of 
the Secretary until such time as imports have equaled the average rate for the 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958, and thereafter 60 per centum of such increase. 

(c) Highty per centum of the quota for foreign countries shall be- prorated 
among such countries producing fluorspar and exporting it to the United States 
during the years 1956, 1957, and 1958 on the basis of the average amount im- 
ported from each country for such years, and 20 per centum shall be held for 
sixty days after the beginning of the calendar year for proration to countries 
not producing fluorspar and not exporting it to the United States during the 
‘years 1956, 1957, and 1958, on such basis as the Secretary determines. Any part 
of such amount not prorated during such sixty days shall be prorated as above 
provided to countries producing fluorspar and exporting it to the United States 
during 1956, 1957, and 1958. If during any year a foreign country is unable, as 
determined by the Secretary, to produce and export to the United States the 
tonnage of fluorspar permitted by its proration, the Secretary may prorate such 
tonnage among the other foreign countries in such manner as he sees fit. 

(d) If in any calendar year prevailing domestic prices for fluorspar exceed 
the following, subject to annual adjustments as determined by increases or de 
creases in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Nonferrous Metals Index, the Secre- 
tary may increase for the balance of the year the quotas for foreign countries 
to such extent as he deems advisable to prevent unwarranted price increases: 

Fluorspar containing more than 97 per centum calcium fluoride, free on 
board cars or barges, $55. 
Fluorspar containing not more than 97 per centum calcium fluoride, free 


on board cars or barges: 
Ceramic grade fluorspar containing not more than 96 per centum cal- 


cium fluoride, $48. 
60 per centum effective metallurgical grade fluorspar, $34.50. 
70 per centum effective metallurgical grade fluorspar, $38.50. 
72% per centum effective metallurgical grade fluorspar, $39.50. 
The Secretary shall increase the quota only for the grades of fluorspar on which 
the above prices have been exceeded. 

(e) Imports of fluorine or fluorine compounds from any country receiving 4 
proration under the provisions of section 5(c) shall count as acid grade fluorspar 
and shall be deducted from the permissible imports of acid grade fluorspar from 
that country in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine. 
Imports of fluorine or fluorine compounds from countries other than those re 
ceiving prorations under section 5(c) shall count as imports of acid grade 
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fluorspar as above provided and shall be deducted from the total quota deter- 
mined under section 5(b) and charged pro rata to the countries sharing in 
such quota. 

(f) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, the quantity of the quota product 
entitled to enter under the quota during the unexpired portion of the calendar 
year 1959 shall be the annual quota quantity less one-twelth thereof for each 
full calendar month that has expired in such year; and for the purpose of such 
year the 20 per centum reserve under subsection (c) shall be held for thirty 
days after the determination under section 4. 


BARTER CONTRACTS 


Sec. 6. (a) If the proration for any foreign country, established by the 
Secretary for any calendar year, is in an amount which is less than the average 
rate of imports of fluorspar from such country for the years 1956, 1957, and 
1958, the Secretary shall advise the Commodity Credit Corporation of the re- 
sulting deficit, and the Commodity Credit Corporation shall, to the extent pos- 
sible, enter into barter contracts under the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, in amounts sufficient to bring total imports 
from such country up to such average rate. 

(b) No country shall be eligible for barter in any year when the price of 
fluorspar sold from that country to domestic consumers under the proration pro- 
vided in section 5(c) exceeds the following, subject to annual adjustments as 
determined by increases or decreases in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Non- 
ferrous Metals Index: 

Fluorspar containing more than 97 per centum calcium fluoride, free on 
board port of entry, duty paid, $53. 
Fluorspar containing not more than 97 per centum calcium fluoride, free 
on board port of entry, duty paid: 
Ceramic grade fluorspar containing not more than 96 per centum 
calcium fluoride, $48. 
Metallurgical grade fluorspar containing 60 per centum effective units 
of calcium fluoride, $34.50. 
Metallurgical grade fluorspar containing 70 per centum effective units 
of calcium fluoride, $38.50 
Metallurgical grade fluorspar containing 7214 per centum effective 
units of calcium fluoride, $39.50 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 6..All persons are hereby prohibited— 

(a) from bringing or importing into the United States from any foreign 
country any fluorspar after the applicable quota, or the proration of any 
such quota, has been filled; 

(b) from shipping, transporting, or marketing in interstate commerce, 
or in competition with fluorspar shipped, transported, or marketed in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, any fluorspar produced in the United States after 
the quota for the United States has been filled. 


EXPORTATION OF FLUORSPAR 


Sec. 7. Any fluorspar exported from the United States under the provisions 
of section 313 of the Tariff Act of 1930 shall be credited against any chargesi 
which shall have been made with respect to the applicable proration for the 
country of origin.The country of origin in respect to which any credit shall be 
established shall be that country with respect to importation from which draw- 
back of the exported fluorspar has been claimed. Fluorspar entered into the 
United States under an applicable bond established pursuant to orders or regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary, for the express purpose of subsequently exporting 
the equivalent quantity of fluorspar as such, or in manufactured articles, shall 
not be charged against the applicable proration for the country of origin. 


REGULATIONS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Seo. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make such orders or regulations, 
which shall have the force and effect of law, as may be necessary to carry out 
the powers vested in him by this Act.. Any person knowingly violating any 
order or regulation of the Secretary issued pursuant to this Act shall, upon 
conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $100 for each such violation. 
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(b) Hach determination issued by the Secretary in connection with quotas 
and deficits under this Act shall be promptly published in the Federal Register 
and shall be accompanied by a statement of the bases and considerations upon 
which such determination was made. 


JURISDICTION OF COURTS 


Sec. 9. The several district courts of the United States are hereby vested with 
jurisdiction specially to enforce, and to prevent and restrain any person from 
violating, the provisions of this Act or of any order or regulation made or issued 
pursuant to this Act. If and when the Secretary shall so request, it shall be 
the duty of the several district attorneys of the United States, in their respective 
districts, to institute proceedings to enforce the remedies and to collect the 
penalties and forfeitures provided for in this Act. The remedies provided for 
in this Act shall be in addition to, and not exclusive of, any of the remedies or 
penalties existing at law or in equity. 


CIVIL PENALTIES 


Sec. 10. Any person who knowingly violates, or attempts to violate, or who 
knowingly participates or aids in the violation of, any of the provisions of 
section 6, shall forfeit to the United States a sum equal to three times the 
market value, at the time of the commission of any such act, of that quantity 
of fluorspar by which any quota or proration is exceeded, which forfeiture shall 
be recoverable in a civil suit brought in the name of the United States. 


FURNISHING INFORMATION TO SECRETARY 


Sec. 11. All persons engaged in the manufacturing, marketing, or transpor- 
tation or use of fluorspar, and having information which the Secretary deems 
necessary to enable him to administer the provisions of this Act, shall, upon 
the request of the Secretary, furnish him with such information. Any person 
willfully failing or refusing to furnish such information or furnishing willfully 
any false information, shall upon conviction be subject to a penalty of not more 
than $100 for each such violation. 


SUSPENSION OF QUOTAS 


Sec. 12. Whenever the President finds and proclaims that a national economic 
or other emergency exists with respect to fluorspar, he may by proclamation 
suspend the operation of all the provisions of this Act, and, thereafter, the 
operation of this Act shall continue in suspense until the President finds and 
proclaims that the facts which occasioned such suspension no longer exist. The 
Secretary shall make such investigations and reports thereon to the President 
as may be necessary to aid him in carrying out the provisions of this section. 

The Carman. Of all the the strategic and critical minerals, none 
is more vital to the national security than fluorspar, which is an in- 
gredient not only of aluminum, but also of the fuels required for our 
all-important missiles and rockets. 

Today the domestic fluorspar industry, for all practical pupae 
is shut down. And, as I see it, Congress has the prime responsibility 
of revitalizing the domestic fluorspar industry in the interest of na- 
tional security. 

The first witness will be Chairman Wayne Aspinall, of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee who has introduced an identi- 
cal bill to S. 1285 in the House of Representatives. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Asprnatu. Mr, Chairman, and members of this distinguished 
subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to appear here this 
morning on behalf of S. 1285. This is my first visit to the new 
quarters over here and I find them very fine. 
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The CHarmman. I hope you are very well impressed. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I hope, Mr. Chairman, in 2 or 3 years we may be in 
a similar position. 

This is much needed legislation. It is fair and it is equitable. I 
strongly urge favorable action by this committee and by the Congress. 
Several of my colleagues in the House of Representatives have joined 
me in introducing similar legislation. 

There are enormous deposits of fluorspar in Colorado, which has 
become the second largest fluorspar producing State, ranking next 
to Illinois. The largest fluorspar flotation mill in Colorado is loca- 
ted in my own district. It is believed that the deposit of fluorspar 
there is one of the largest single deposits in the derid. 

This particular mill was constructed at the request of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to meet urgent defense needs. It is a major industry in that 

art of my district. There are other fluorspar flotation mills in 
olorado, but today, with the single exception of a small captive pro- 
ducer, all fluorspar mining and milling has ceased. 

Production stopped with the termination of the Government pur- 
chase program on December 31, 1958. It is doubtful that the single 
captive poe still operating will long resist the lure of cheap, 
imported fluorspar. 

This situation has brought enormous hardship to the people in the 
fluorspar producing areas. As is usually the case in mining towns, 
there is no alternative employment. Although the numbers, Mr. 
Chairman, are not too significant, nevertheless the hardship is just 
as important as if there were numbers like those a in other 
industries. As unemployment benefits are exhausted, the situation 
becomes more acute. The unemployed must be cared for and schools 
must be operated, yet the principal source of tax revenue—the mines— 
which makes support of these and other essential community services 
possible, is no longer available. 

The local communities find themselves unable, through no fault of 
a own, to provide the necessary funds when the mines are shut 

own. 

This deplorable situation is not the result of a lack of consumer 
demand for fluorspar. Far from it. Domestic consumption of fluor- 
spar is increasing at a rapid rate. The difficulty is that domestic 
production of fluorspar has almost entirely been displaced by low- 
cost, foreign-produced fluorspar. 

Such fluorspar, I might add, is produced for the most part in 
plants which were financed either directly or indirectly by U.S. Gov- 
ernment aid. It is my understanding that one foreign producer who 
sold fluorspar to the stockpile, through penalty and premium provi- 
sions in his contract, received over $7 0 per ton for his acid-grade 
fluorspar, far more than the domestic market price and much greater 
than the price paid any domestic acid-grade fluorspar producer for 
fluorspar for the stockpile. 

While this was occurring, fluorspar mills in the West were closing 
and one western producer offered to produce the fluorspar for $10 
per ton less, but was refused. It is interesting to note that upon com- 
pletion of its stockpile contract, that particular mill closed and has 
not produced since. 

I am sure all of us recognize that we cannot completely exclude 
foreign products. Such a course would be neither desirable nor 
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equitable, nor in the best interests of the United States. This is 
fundamental. At the same time we cannot permit our domestic 
industries to be sacrificed in order to provide a market for imports. 

We have almost reached that point, however, in the case of fluor- 
spar. It is essential that another way be found, a living together, a 
sharing of the market. It seems to me that S. 1285 offers the right 
— 

. 1285 provides for a sharing of the market by domestic and for- 
eign fluorspar producers. It inflicts no injury, nor does it inflict 
. hardship upon the foreign producer. Quite the contrary, it assures 
the foreign producer of a good market, one in fact equal to the best 
he has ever had. Tigis measure also contains consumer protection. 
Unwarranted price increases are prohibited, but at the same time an 
adequate supply of fluorspar is assured the consumer. 

There is another feature of this proposed legislation that is most es- 
sential. Fluospar is one of our most strategic and critical materials. 

It is absolutely indispensible both from the standpoint of our na- 
tional security and our national economy. 

I can tell you as a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
that what was pointed out in the first report to Congress on atomic 
energy, the so-called Smyth report, is just as true today as it was then; 
namely, that an adequate supply of fluorspar is vital to the atomic 
energy program. 

By the enactment of S. 1285 we will have assurance of some domes- 
tic production of fluorspar, certainly in sufficient quantity, I hope, to 
meet the minimum requirements of our mobilization base. But we do 
more by enacting S. 1285. We add more fluorspar to the supplemental 
—- Probably for a period of 3 or 4 years there would be ad- 

itions. . 

It is my sincere conviction that this is one of the wisest moves we 
could make, not only for fluorspar, but for other minerals. The best 
insurance that we can have for either war or peace requirements for 
raw materials, and particularly nonperishable minerals, is an adequate 
supply in stockpile of finished minerals ready and available for instant 
_use when needed. In my opinion, we cannot have too much in the way 
of finished materials. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be that some of the provisions of this bill work 
too great a hardship upon the domestic producer. I refer specifically 
to section 10, as it might apply to a domestic producer. I urge that 
the committee give careful consideration to the possible hardships 
that this section might create, and the ways and means by which they 
might be averted. 

r. Chairman, I cannot conceive of a more reasonable solution to 
an acute problem than the solution provided for the problem of the 
fluorspar industry by S. 1285. There is ample legislative precedent 
for this legislation. We have the Sugar Quota Act and other agricul- 
tural quota measures. Only recently the administration invoked man- 
datory quotas for oil, prior to those for lead and zinc. 

In the case of the lead, zinc and oil quotas, there was created ible 
injury abroad. In the present legislation for fluorspar, I believe we 
have anticipated the injury that might result abroad through the im- 
position of fluorspar quotas and have provided for relief so as to 
prevent injury by the use of barter. 
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By so doing, we have, I believe, forestalled major objections from 
abroad and certainly should expect none from at home, unless by sec- 
tion 10. This measure is an effort to solve a difficult problem in a just 
manner. I believe it does so, treating fairly the domestic fluorspar 
producer, the domestic fluorspar consumer and the foreign fluorspar 
producer. I strongly urge favorable action on S. 1285. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to be an expert in any of the matters 
which pertain to this particular activity of the United States, the 
domestic mining industry and especially to fluorspar as such; never- 
theless, if I can answer any questions which come to the minds of the 
committee, I shall do my best. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. We will rely on you during the course 
of our study of the bill and will contact you from time to time. 

I want to congratulate you on your excellent statement this morning 
concerning this situation confronting the fluorspar industry and your 
recommendations as to how to meet those problems. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarmman. We thank you very much for your very able state- 
ment. 

Senator Atrorr. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to congratu- 
late my colleague from Colorado on his fine statement in which he has 
particularly emphasized the Colorado aspects of this problem. I am 
sure that all of us recognize his great interest in this and we appreciate 
that fine statement he has just made. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you, Senator. : 

The Cuamman. The next witness will be my colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana, Mike Mansfield. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee; there is not much that I can add to what the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee has already 
brought to the attention of this committee. 

I do want to say, though, that after all, when we speak of things 
national, we speak of a lot of pieces being put together. I can recog- 
nize the distinguished chairman’s emphasis on Gokirsiie and the fluor- 
spar mining industry as it affects that State, and I am sure that the 
chairman of this committee will recognize that it provides for us a 
similar problem in our State. 

I would like to point out that to a large extent Montana depends 
upon mining for its survival. The mining industry has been hit very 
hard over the past several years. The result is a great deal of unem- 
ployment in that particular segment of our economy. 

As our distinguished colleague, the Congressman from the First 
District, Mr. Metcalf, pointed out in our joint newsletter to the people 
of Montana, some 2 weeks ago, we once again achieved the shameful 
distinction of leading the Nation in the number of unemployed draw- 

unemployment compensation insurance on a percentage basis. 

appily, since that time there has been a trend for the better and 
the percentage is going down and things are looking up for Montana 
due to some changes in conditions. 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the committee permitting me to ap- 
r to urge your favorable consideration and report on 8S. 1285. 
his bill, vital to the national security, if we are to have faith in the 

judgment of Dr. Wernher von Braun, is a measure of bipartisan 

support seldom accorded any proposal before the Congress. 

One of the sponsors is the distinguished minority leader, Mr. 
Dirksen of Illinois. Another is the distinguished chairman of this 
committee, my able colleague from Montana. Another is the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, Mr. Allott, a member of this 
committee. Still another is another from Kentucky, Mr. Morton, 
whose name is being prominently mentioned as the next chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

I wish to add I am, too, a cosponsor and Montana is one of the 
leading States in the Nation in the production of fluorspar when our 
domestic mines are operating. Today in Montana the fluorspar in- 
dustry is closed down tight, and some 350 fluorspar miners are out of 
work. The national security not only is to a degree threatened by 
this shutdown of the industry in Montana and other States, but in 
addition, the economy of the State is seriously affected. 

In reading the provisions of the bill, I looked for possible flaws 
in it that might engender opposition, but was unable to find any- 
thing upon which it would appear to me reasonable opposition could 
be based. The barter provision protects completely the interest of 
the foreign producer who, in the past, has been supplying most of 
our fluorspar needs, and operation of the bill will result in reducing 
our tremendous stocks of surplus agricultural products. 

An American industry now closed down except for the operation 
of one or possibly two captive mines will go back into production, 

iving employment to miners who have been on the relict rolls since 

anuary 1 of this year if S. 1285 is enacted into law. 

The rights and interests of the consumer will be enhanced through 
assurance of stability of production and prices. The approach to 
the fluorspar problem as contained in S. 1285 closely approximates, 
as my distinguished colleague, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, has already stated, in many ways the 
—— Sugar Act which has operated so successfully throughout 
the years. 

e approach in general is in line with the administration’s oil 
import quota proclamation, and its lead and zinc import quota proc- 
lamation, both of which were patriotically designed and are working 
in the interest of national security. 

Mr. Chairman, I assure you and the committee that I shall use all 
my best efforts to help bring about prompt floor consideration of this 
important bill when and if it is reported out of this committee. 

he Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Mansfield, for your very ex- 
cellent statement. I am sure it will be helpful to the committee when 
we come to consider the bill and we will rely on you to cooperate 
with us during the course of its er 

Senator Mansrrep. I will do my best. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask if Senator Allott would make 
any comments. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Autorr. Yes. Before the distinguished Assistant Major- 
ity Leader leaves the room I would like to express to him my apprecia- 
tion for the fine statement he has just made and also for his support 
of this legislation. 

His interest in the mining industry of this country is well known 
and I cannot recall one time in the last few years when issues of this 
nature have come upon the floor of the Senate that he has not avidly 
supported the miner’s cause. 

[ think, along with the chairman of this committee, he can be 
named as one of the people who has most avidly fought for the rights 
of the mining industry of this country. 

Senator Mansrtetp. I wish to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado and to assure him as a former mucker and miner, we have 
. fight in the basic interests of a well-rounded domestic mining in- 

ustry. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. I wish to join my colleague in com- 
agora, the Senator from Colorado for his statement and assure 
= we will work hard to accomplish what is sought by this legis- 

ation. 

Senator Atxorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to be able to present my views on S. 1285 to this dis- 
tinguished committee. I should like to compliment the chairman 
upon his action in scheduling this early hearing as soon, I believe, 
as was possible after allowing time for agency reports. I know that 
you, Mr. Chairman, along with the other members of this commit- 
pw share my concern for the well-being of our domestic mining in- 

ustry. 

Certainly the precedent for this legislation, as contained in the leg 
islation for sugar, has worked well. Although this legislation dif- 
fers in some respects from the legislation for sugar, without which 
we would probably not have a domestic sugar industry, the principle 
of sharing our domestic market with our foreign friends is the basis 
for both the Sugar Act and this bill. 

Foreign trade, as we know all too well, cannot be a one-way street. 
Our domestic consuming industries must be assured of an adequate 
supply of raw materials at reasonable prices if we are to meet the 
needs of our ultimate consumers both here and abroad. By the same 
token, our foreign customers must be able to sell in our markets some 
of their products if they are to remain customers of our manufactur- 
ing industries. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this is too often forgotten. This is cer- 
tainly a two-way street. 

In the minerals field we are not, with possibly one exception— 
molybdenum—an exporting Nation. Our national demands for min- 
erals are such that if a reasonable price structure on minerals is to 
be maintained we must have imports of minerals. We cannot su 
ply at reasonable prices all of our domestic requirements for abou 

om domestic sources. 
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For emergency purposes we have obtained a stockpile of critical 
and strategic minerals and materials, but the question of national 
security from the standpoint of availability of minerals is not the 
primary purpose of the legislation presently under consideration by 
this committee. That problem, I hope, has been met. 

The primary purpose of the legislation under consideration, as I 
visualize it, is to determine whether it is possible to find a formula 
which might be adapted to other minerals, that will permit a sharing 
of our domestic minerals market between domestic fluorspar producers 
and the producers of fluorspar abroad, one which will permit an or- 
derly development of our own fluorspar industry and at the same time 
pera our foreign friends to expand their production at a somewhat 

igher rate than our own and, keeping in mind at all times the neces- 
sity for maintaining a stable price structure for the domestic consum- 
ing fluorspar industries, 

or a number of years there has been a growing need for legisla- 
tion to provide for a national minerals policy. This need has been 
recognized by the present administration, as well as past administra- 
tions. The need is even more essential now, particularly if we are to 
maintain a domestic minerals industry. 

Within the framework of authority which the Congress has dele- 
gated to the executive branch of the Government there is not suf- 
ficient authority given to the Tariff Commission or the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization to treat with the whole aspect of the prob- 
lem. Each is restricted, and perhaps properly so, in its powers. 

Only the Congress, in my opinion, can properly consider the broad 

roblem and provide an equitable solution. Incidentally, I believe 
it.is important that Congress establish, in general terms, the policy 
that we need, and intend to protect, a healthy mining industry. 

My bill, S. 1537, would do that and I hope this committee will soon 
take up that bill, also. Within that framework, specific action pro- 

or like this one for fluorspar would be a great deal more mean- 
ingful. 

f I may digress for just a moment, Mr. Chairman, I know that the 
‘Chair is fully aware of my own thoughts on this matter. Within 
S. 1537, which I am sure the committee will consider this spring, if 
such a bill is passed and we do declare by Congress that it is the intent 
of the Congress to maintain an economic and stable mining industry, 
‘then not only this particular piece of legislation, but other pieces of 
legislation implementing that will be much more meaningful in the 
future, and we will be providing a guidepost for the direction in which 
we hope to proceed. 

Fluorspar was selected because certain factors were present in the 
fluorspar industry which made it more adaptable perhaps to the for- 
mula provided in S, 1285 that could be found in any other domestic 
mineral industry. 'To begin with, it is a small industry. The total 
value of domestically produced fluorspar and imports in 1957 was 
‘approximately $2514 million. The relationship of the price of fluor- 
spar to the end products such as steel, aluminum, freon gas, atomic 
energy, et cetera, is significant. 

Yet is it absolutely essential. The principal consuming nation is 
our country. We can produce more than half of our domestic require- 
ments; in fact, during the past two wars we produced the greater 
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portion of our requirements. Only a small number of foreign coun- 
tries produce fluorspar and each of those have but a small number of 
producers. Consumption of fluorspar is increasing in this country at 
an extremely rapid rate and every measure we use indicates that this 
rate of increase in consumption will accelerate rapidly. 

With those basic factors in mind it is now necessary to consider this 
table of domestic production, imports, and consumption for the years 


1950-57 : 
[Tons] 


Year Domestic Domestic 
shipments t shipments 


In view of the foregoing table, it is surely apparent that with the 
cessation of Government purchases of fluorspar, via Public Law 733 
which expired on Daathor 31, 1958, for acid-grade fluorspar and 
defense stockpile purchases of metalfurgical-grade fluorspar which 
ceased at the same time, the foreign producers can handily supply our 
domestic fluorspar requirements, 

This is even more apparent when you consider that the figures for 
1958 provided by Robert B. McDougal, commodity specialist, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, indicate that 390,000 tons of meehett fluorspar was 
valued at $9,750,000 while 322,000 tons of domestically produced 
fluorspar was valued at $15,800,000. Obviously, from a price stand- 
point, the domestic producers are in a position where they must suc- 
cumb to import competition unless remedial legislation is provided. 

What then is the solution to this problem? Shall we permit the 
sacrifice of the domestic fluorspar industry in order to provide mar- 
kets for foreign fluorspar? I cannot believe that is an appropriate 
solution.. I might say I cannot believe it is an appropriate aati 
even in view of the stockpiling that we had under Pub ic Law 733. 

Neither do I think that anyone would propose an embargo on im- 
ports of fluorspar; that, too, would be unthinkable. Should we again 
send them to the ariff Commission, where they have been twice, and 
were refused admittance a third time, but where they could only re- 
ceive a recommendation for an increase in tariff ? 

Such a recommendation, taken to the maximum, would be ineffec- 
tive, as would a quota or a combination of both tariffs and quotas 
applicable only to acid-grade fluorspar. Metallurgical-grade fluor- 
spar, though destroyed as an industry, first is not eligible for an 
escape-clause investigation because there has been no reduction in the 
statutory rate of duty as there has been on acid-grade fluorspar. 

Furthermore, such permissible recommendations would impose 
hardship abroad which should, I feel, be avoided if at all possible. 
Furthermore, no consumer protection could be recommended by the 

‘Tariff Commission. What then do we do? 

I feel that we should, as proposed in S. 1285, seek a solution that 
will permit a reasonable amount of domestic production of fluorspar. 
Last year the Secretary of the Interior proposed to support domestic 
production at a level of 185,000 tons per year of acid-grade fluorspar. 
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The domestic industry protests that this is a little short and I am in- 
clined to agree. 

The 200,000 tons provided in S. 1285 is not unreasonable. The 
Secretary advised that metallurgical-grade fluorspar production at 
the then rate of 126,000 tons per year was at a satisfactory level. As 
I recall it, the domestic industry raised no objection to that figure. 

Furthermore, I am quite certain that the production figures for 
both grades of fluorspar from domestic sources had been determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the mobilization base. 

Notwithstanding this, we must look to the foreign producer. For 
the most part, aut anaiit , which is the determining factor in fluor- 
spar production, has been eo abroad either directly or indirectly 
by the U.S. Government. Perhaps the request to expand and the as- 
sistance to make it possible came tooearly. I do not propose to make 
that an issue. It happened. 

Now, what is the best way to minimize the effect of that action on 
the domestic fluorspar producer? In S. 1285 I propose that we take 
the most favorable 3 years for foreign producers and average the 
imports for those years which are 1956, 1957 and 1958. We then de- 
duct the permissible imports under S. 1285 and direct Commodity 
Credit Corporation to absorb the surplus, if there be any, by barter. 

At the same time we give the foreign producer 75 percent of each 
year’s increase in consumption of fluorspar by domestic consumers 
until barter becomes unnecessary. Thereafter, the foreign producer 
of fluorspar receives 60 percent of each year’s increase in domestic 
consumption of fluorspar. 

Consequently, through the action of S. 1285, we have created no 
injury abroad, no necessity or justification for our foreign friends to 
demand compensatory reductions in other tariffs before GATT, as 
they could, in the event of a Tariff Commission or OCDM unilateral 
action. 

So finally we reach the problem of the consumer, usually thought 
of and referred to in terms of the buyer. But here we have more than 
just a problem of protection on prices for the ultimate consumer or 

uyer. 
have already pointed out that in particular fields and areas in 
which fluorspar is used, it is a relatively insignificant part of the total 

roduct. 
. We have also to be absolutely certain that there is at all times avail- 
able to the initial consumer of AE the manufacturer, an ade- 
quate supply of fluorspar at a reasonable price. If we failed in this, 
the fuedits of our proposed action could be disastrous—considering 
the multitude of major industries completely dependent upon fluors- 


ar. 
, How then has this contingency been met—both as to the adequacy 
of supply of fluorspar and reasonableness of price? 

First, as to supply. We have in S. 1285 authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to increase the permissible amounts of fluorspar to be 
imported at any time—not just on an annual basis—if it is needed 
by consumers. I cannot conceive of any reason why, considering the 
discretion given the Secretary of the Interior to make rules and regu- 
lations for the implementation of this bill, that there should ever be 


a shortage of fluorspar. 
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He could, if necessary, within the authority given him, divert from 
the foreign shipments to Commodity Credit Corporation such 
amounts of fluorspar as were necessary to meet domestic consumption 

uirements. 

ut, adequacy of supply is not sufficient alone to meet the needs 
of today. We must be sure that we do not create, in our efforts to 
solve this problem, a situation where prices are permitted to get out 
of hand and upset the competitive position of our domestic manu- 
facturers who use fluorspar. For that reason, S. 1285 uses General 
Services Administration prices on metallurgical-grade fluorspar, as 
were determined by the then Office of Defense Mobilization, and Pub- 
lic Law 733 prices for acid-grade fluorspar, which were determined 
by the Congress—with the exception of a $2 per ton adjustment for 
drying and transportation. 

his price for acid-grade fluorspar is about $20 per ton less than 
that paid one foreign producer for acid-grade fluorspar when the 
need for it was acute. In addition, we advanced over $1 million for 
the construction of his mill, which incidentally was constructed over 
1,000 miles away from his mine. The mine was in Newfoundland, 
and the mill we financed was in Wilmington, Del., representing a 
rather long haul for crude ore from mine to mill, and which mill, I 
might add, never produced a ton of ore after completion of the stock- 
pile contract which we gave him. 

Mr. Chairman, Colorado, like your own State of Montana, both 
richly endowed by nature with minerals, are looking to the Congress 
for assistance for their minerals industries. The fluorspar mills and 
mines in Colorado, with one exception, a captive, are closed. 

The communities which depend upon those fluorspar operations for 
the lifeblood of their economy are hurt—severely so. A needed in- 
dustry is idle. A solution is imperative. 

I believe that the interests of the nation will be served by speedy 
approval by this committee of S. 1285 and by its prompt enactment 
by the Congress. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Senator Allott, for your very excellent 
statement. I am sure it will be convincing to the members of the 
Senate that the program should be carried through. You, being on 
the committee, will be helpful to us in engineering the problems 
through the committee. 

Senator Atiorr. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Senator Carroll. 

Senator Carroty. Mr. Chairman, I also want to join in commend- 
ing the senior Senator from Colorado for the great deal of attention 
and study he has given this most important piece of legislation and 
the problem itself, and at the same time to express my approval and 
association with the Congressman from the Fourth District of Colo- 
rado, Congressman Aspinall, for his very excellent statement. It oc- 
curs to me, Mr. Chairman, that over 30 years ago in Colorado began 
the first consideration of what we call the Sugar Act. Senator 
Costigan was the father of that act. Now we are in almost an identical 
situation. We had a great domestic demand for sugar, but the sugar 

t farmers and the industry itself was rendered almost unstable 
by virtue of the tremendous flowing in of sugar from other areas. 
hose areas needed help, too, I suspect, just as some of the areas that 
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are now furnishing fluorspar. So this is sensible legislation. Here 
we have a domestic consumption of fluorspar that far exceeds our 
ability to produce, and that we have other countries that are flood- 
ing our markets with their fluorspar because of the low cost. We can’t 
compete, evidently, in the fluorspar industry in this country with the 
foreign producer of fluorspar. What do we do about it? We are con- 
fronted with this problem not only in this commodity in the minin 
industry, but also with lead and zinc. We had some testimony here 
think 2 years ago by Joseph Little of Colorado, a prominent attorney 
- and mining man in Denver, who at that time advocated that we adopt 
a similar program for lead and zinc based upon some bounty concept 
or processing tax concept, and this is the sort of legislation we have to 
think about. 

In my opinion we have thought about it enough. This seems to be 
a reasonable piece of legislation and a reasonable program. I wonder 

if I might ask the senior Senator from Colorado, is there any evidence 
in the record of what this would cost the Government in dollars and 
cents in the first year ? 

Senator Atxort. I do not have an estimate on it. As far as I know, 
the only expense connected with it would be the incidental expense 
connected with the administration of it. 

Senator Carrot, It would be very small, as I understand it. 

Senator Attorr. A comparatively insignificant amount, yes. In 
other words, the figures for all this are available. It would simply 
be a matter of combining them and doing some work to make the de- 
terminations. It would be a very small item. 

Senator Carrotu. This would therefore not create stability in the 
foreign producer but would create a rebirth in our own country where 
all production of fluorspar has pretty much stopped. I think this 
is true in our own State. 

Senator Autor. Thank you. 

Senator Carrot. I thank the Senator for his fine presentation. 

Senator Arvorr. I thank the Senator for his words. 

The Cuamman. The Chair wishes to thank Senator Carroll for 
his excellent statement here this morning. I am sure we are all in 
sympathy with the program which has been outlined. We will cer- 
tainly hope that we will speedily put through this legislation. 

Senator Carrotu. If I may interrupt the Chairman to say I hope 
that by using this sort of legislation with such a program being 
feasible, we can then move into lead and zinc. That is a more diffi- 
cult program to judge than fluorspar. But this is the direction we 
have to take if we are going to save our mining industry in all the 
States of the West. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator is right. The solution of this prob- 
lem will be very helpful to engineering us through the other problems 
we have in the minerals industry. 

The next witness is Congressman Kenneth J. Gray of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Representative Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. For the record, my name is Kenneth J. Gray. 
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have the honor of representing the 25th District of Illinois, the 15 
southernmost counties in the State. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure and privilege for me to appear before 
your committee and urge favorable action on S. 1285, legislation which 
will permit the domestic fluorspar industry to survive and share in 
the rapidly expanding domestic fluorspar market. In the district 
I have the honor to represent, the mining of fluorspar is the only in- 
dustry in two of the counties and of major concern to the economies 
of three others. That is, it was until December 31, 1958. Now pro- 
duction of fluorspar except by one captive producer has all but ceased. 
The situation in those counties is desperate. The rate of unemploy- 
ment in the affected counties is extremely high, probably higher than 
any other county in the country. Relief rolls are swollen. The sur- 
plus food that is distributed weekly provides the only means of exist- 
ence for many, many families. The tax revenues of the counties have 
been severely reduced. The schools are faced with a shortage of 
funds. All of this exists, Mr. Chairman, while the domestic consump- 
tion of fluorspar continues to increase at a very rapid rate, but the 
demand is being met by cheap imports. 

This problem must find a solution, Mr. Chairman. I believe that 
a reasonable solution is provided in S. 1285. I have introduced an 
identical measure in the House of Representatives. The domestic 
fluorspar producers under this measure would be permitted to oper- 
ate at a satisfactory rate of production. They would be permitted 
to expand their production for the domestic market as consumption 
increases, not, however, ‘at as great a rate as the importers. 

This level of domestic fluorspar production could be maintained 
within the price ranges provided in your bill. But aside from the 
domestic fluorspar producer, there are two other important parties 
to be remembered—the domestic consumer and the foreign producer. 
In attempting to solve this problem, we cannot inflict injury upon 
the domestic consumer nor cause injury abroad. I believe this bill 
treats very fairly both of these other parties. As to the foreign 
producer, I fail to see how he could oppose S. 1285, The only con- 
ceivable reason would be that he expects, after having obtained 
complete domination of the domestic market, to increase prices far 
above those permitted in S. 1285. 

Very frankly, Mr. Chairman, I would expect the foreign producer 
to support S. 1285, if for no other reason than the fact that he is 
assured that imports through the culmination of sales to consumers 
and barter will be maintained at 1956-57-58 average level of imports. 
Thus even in the unlikely event of a declining domestic consumption 
the foreign producer is still assured of being able to import at his 
highest level. Furthermore, the foreign producer receives 75 percent: 
of the increase in consumption until barter becomes unnecessary. 
Thereafter he receives 60 percent. This is a most generous division 
of this increase in consumption which, as we all know, will be very 
large. Thus the foreign producer, who for the most part has been 
placed in business by financial assistance from the U.S. Government, 
will receive undeniable benefits from this legislation. 

Opposition to this legislation by importers leads only to the con- 
clusion that they want all of the domestic market at lichen prices 
than those provided for in your bill. : 

40360—59—2 
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Now, what about the consumers? All of us are aware that prices 
cannot continue to go up and up. By the same token it is absolutely 
essential to our national economy and to the security of this Nation 
that we have an adequate supply of fluorspar. On this point there 
can be no disagreement. S, 1285 provides, in fact assures, the con- 
sumer an adequate supply of fluorspar. Nothing contained in this 
bill will restrict the supply of fluorspar to the consumer. By the 
same token the consumer is protected from price gouges. The prices 
used are those that Congress and the executive department have deter- 
mined to be fair and reasonable. But, Mr. Chairman, S. 1285 does 
even more than I have just described. From a human standpoint it 
restores confidence by providing jobs for the unemployed miners, 
and this is most important. The dignity of the individual suffers 
when he is forced into the relief line or when carrying home surplus 
food on which his family must exist. 

Furthermore, S. 1285 gives hope to our domestic industries, not just 
fluorspar, but all domestic industries, that they will not be sacrificed 
in order to provide markets for imports. Rather it shows that we 
can exist together by sharing the domestic market. 

For these reasons, Mr. Ciealiceinai, and for many more which I will 
not go into at this time, I strongly urge favorable action on S. 1285. 
Let us save a vital industry and give our miners the opportunity to 
go to work in place of going to the relief line, and the chance to draw 
a paycheck instead of an unemployment check. 

Thank you for your consideration in calling hearings on this bill 
and for your keen interest in this measure, and trying to help this 
most vital domestic industry. I appreciate the opportunity and 
privilege of appearing before this esteemed committee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you for your very excellent statement. I 
am sure that the committee is very much impressed with the argu- 
ments that you have made, and your assistance to us in getting this 
legislation through will be very helpful. 

epresentative Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
appreciate the privilege. 
enator Moss (presiding). Mr. Redwine. 

Mr. RepwIne. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Metcalf has a state- 
ment which he has asked be read into the record. 

Senator Moss. You may proceed to read it into the record. 

Mr. Repwine. The following is the statement of Congressman 
Metcalf of Montana. [Reading:] 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA, PRESENTED BY 
ROBERT REDWINE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to support S. 1285, 
the Domestic Fluorspar Production Act of 1959, and to pay tribute 
to the chairman of both the full committee and this subcommittee for 
again taking the lead on behalf of the domestic fluorspar industry. 

As you know, Montana is a relative newcomer to the rank of fiers 


spar producing oe today producing only metallurgical grade 


uorspar. Last year, through combined sales to Government for de- 
fense stockpile and sales to industry, we were the largest metallurgical 
grade fluorspar producing State in the Union. I am advised by the 
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industry, and this advice is supported by the Department of Interior 
authorities, that Crystal Mountain at Darby, Mont., is the largest 
known deposit of high grade fluorspar in the world. I am told that 
this one property could, if in operation, provide all of our essential 
metallurgical grade fluorspar requirements in the event of absolute 
emergency. I am thankful we have such a supply. It must be main- 
tained in operation and available when needed. 

Although Montana does not presently produce acid grade fluorspar, 
she will if we in Congress can provide some means whereby domestic 
production of fluorspar can be sustained and permitted to expand. 

It is my information that there will be placed somewhere in the 
Northwest an aluminum fluoride plant to meet the requirements of 
our Northwest aluminum producers if some equal distribution of the 
domestic fluorspar market is arrived at, and particularly in the man- 
ner suggested in S. 1285. 

I hope that such a solution to the fluorspar problem will be pro- 
vided by this Congress. But further, I wish along with sho 
Chairman, to see the further development of our minerals-producing 
properties in Montana and the attendant increase in employment and 
imcome. 

The production of minerals is to some extent different from other 
forms of domestic industry. Involved in mining is the creation of 
new wealth which is not created via our manufacturing industries. 
Manufacturing industries utilize the products of minerals industries 
or other raw materials producing industries in their manufacturing 
processes. Consequently, from the standpoint of our national econ- 
omy, it is desirable to have domestic production of minerals or other 
raw materials. 


At the same time, we must recognize that our domestic program will 
have consequences abroad. ‘Today we are engaged in a great nee 
labi 


extending far beyond the operation of domestic mines or avai ity 
of our mineral supplies abroad. We are confronted first with a situa- 
tion where we must decide how we can best assure ourselves in this 
case of a satisfactory level of production of fluorspar from domestic 
sources while at the same time providing for production abroad of 
additional needed fluorspar for ts. consumption. We must remem- 
ber that foreign mill capacity and mine development was encouraged 
and, for the most part, financed by the U.S. Fentenanens in the in- 
terests of national security. Now we must find a way of sustaining 
domestic fluorspar production at a level that, in the interests of na- 
tional security, meets the requirements of the mobilization base. At 
the same time, we cannot destroy by this action our access to our 
foreign supply of fluorspar. 

_With domestic capacity added to the foreign capacity we have a 
situation where ay available supply exceeds domestic require- 
ments. Yet tomorrow’s demand will exceed all available supply from 
domestic and present friendly foreign sources. 

Under these circumstances, the Tariff Commission, the duly dele- 
gated arm of Congress to inquire into these matters, is almost wholl 
lacking in adequate authority. The Tariff Commission, upon a find- 
ing of injury, could prescribe relief for only one-half of the fluorspar 
industry, the acid grade segment. The metallurgical grade segment 
cannot be considered by the Tariff Commission under an “escape 
clause” application because there has been no reduction in the statutory 
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rate of duty. More evidence of a weakness in our Tariff Commis- 
sion procedure. But even more is the lack of further authority to 
modity or suspend Tariff Commission recommendations under these 
circumstances. 

Assume that the Tariff Commission today found injury to the 
domestic fluorspar industry as a result of imports of fluorspar. They 
could propose as a remedy an increase in duty, or a quote or a com- 
bination of both. Either of these findings, if adopted by the Presi- 
dent, would without question impair our supplies from abroad today. 

which the Tariff Commission might place on im- 
ports of fluorspar today may well be against our own national inter- 
ests tomorrow. 

S. 1285 provides a reasonable approach to this difficult problem. 
It should be favorably reported by this committee and passed by the 
Congress. Here in S. 1285 there is provided an equitable distribu- 
tion of the domestic fluorspar market between domestic and foreign 
fluorspar producers. 

The bill provides for an adequate initial level of domestic fluorspar 
production. Also it proposes to support foreign production at a level 
equal to the average imports for the 3 years 1956-57-58, through the 
use of barter. In addition, foreign producers would receive 75 per- 
cent of this rapidly expanding domestic fluorspar market until the 
use of barter becomes unnecessary—some 4 years from now. There- 
after, foreign production would be eligible for 60 percent of each 
year’s increase in fluorspar production. 

We in the mineral States have this natural concern for our own 
producing industries. But we cannot overlook the possibility of 
causing injury to the immediate consumer of the product, or the effect 
upon the ultimate consumer. If a supply were denied to the imme- 
diate consumer or the price as a result of our action raised so high as 
to be prohibitive, then no good would come of our action. Such 
would not be the result of this legislation, however. The Secretary 
of the Interior would have adequate authority to increase the avail- 
ability of foreign fluorspar for the consumer at any time the domes- 
tic producers were unable to fulfill their commitments. At the same 
time, S. 1285 provides for a price ceiling, adjustable from year to 
year, which will provide the domestic producer of fluorspar with a 
fair return. At the same time, it iva prevent domestic or foreign 
prices from becoming too heavy for the consumer. 

All things considered, Mr. Chairman, I believe that S. 1285 pro- 
vides a most equitable solution to a difficult minerals problem. A 
solution that might possibly be extended to minerals other than 
fluorspar. 

I thank you again for this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee and I respectfully urge favorable action on S. 1285. 

Senator Moss. Senator Dirksen, we shall be glad to hear from you. 
You may proceed, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. My par- 
ticular interest is in a very undramatic but indispensable metal called 
fluorspar. It bulks very large in our whole defensive structure and 
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probably deserves more attention than it really gets. I sometimes 
think with our preoccupation with the whole subject of national de- 
fense that too often we fail to look behind the minerals and weapons 
and all that goes with it to see that there is a second indispensable 
line, and those are the commodities necessary to fabricate the things 
upon which our security rests. So it becomes something of a ques- 
tion, I think, how far Government should go in that field in taking 
care of these indispensable items to make certain that there is always 
a necessary supply. 

The matter comes sharply to mind—and I think I am at liberty to 
say this—in connection with the recent visit of the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. He had occasion at high level to raise a question 
concerning one objective of his visit, and that was this matter of the 
importation of British equipment and goods into this country in 
sharp competition with the products of our own manufacture at 
prices which our own manufacturers find very difficult to meet. I 
did secure a list: of all the equipment that has been sold, and in place 
at the present time, and frankly it is very sharp competition. 

I learned authoritatively, of course, that was one of the objects 
of his visit here, to make certain that there were no restrictive impo- 
sitions of any kind upon the goods and commodities that they are 
selling in our market at the present time. 

There it is quite evident that the British Government has taken a 
very firm and aggressive hand in advancing the cause of their own 
industry. I think it might well be a leaf in our lesson book when it 
comes to our Own mineral industry, and I speak only of that small 
segment that relates to fluorspar. 

ike all other items, of course, you are confronted with three prob- 
lems. The first one is to keep our productive facilities underway. I 
think what they ask in the bill that is now pending is certainly not 
too much. I noticed that back in 1951 our domestic production of 
fluorspar was about 347,000 tons of both grades. It has been in that 
general range ever since. So when they suggested initially the domes- 
tice producers should have in the area of 325,000 tons, it is in line with 
what our production has been and it indicates that our domestic pro- 
ducers are not selfish, they are not trying to aggrandize the industry 
and climb into new ground. Therefore, I think they make a solid 
case in behalf of this basic production in order to keep our fluorspar 
mines vital and alive and productive, not only because of our domestic 
needs, but because of the contribution it does make to our national 
security. 

Secondly, you are always confronted with the question of imports 
from abroad. I am quite sensible to the fact that fluorspar is im- 
ported from ne Mexico, Spain, and Canada, and some from Ger- 
many. I think Mexico is the largest exporter at the present time. 
We can’t blame the fact that we have to stand on ground and 
maintain felicitous relationships with all other countries. So the 
ore of giving the importers a break also comes into this picture. 

mportation of fluorspar of both grades jumped from roughly 180,000 


tons in 1951 to an estimated 630,000 tons in 1957. I have seen no fig: 
ures subsequent to the 1957 estimate. But those are estimates made 
by. the Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior. So I 

nk they can go in the record as quite authentic. But that means 
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that by 1955 the importation of fluorspar was twice what it was in 
1951, and 314 times as great in 1957. For aught I know it may be 
larger now. You can’t slice off or excise the import factor in this 
picture. It has got to be taken care of. I think what is proposed in 
this bill, to give them a very substantial portion of whatever the in- 
crease in the domestic use may be in our market from time to time 
would be an extremely fair way to deal with those who are importing 
fluorspar, and that goes not only for the importers who do so profes- 
sionally, but I think the industries that use fluorspar as well. 

So this is a design to deal justly and fairly and equitably not only 
with the producers but with the importers also. There is a proposal 
here for a price ceiling in order to protect the consumers. I think I 
would be less than candid if I did not say for the record that I always 
feel very queasy about any restrictions on price, any ceilings, any ef- 
fort on the part of the Federal Government to set a line, because we do 
operate in a free competitive economy. When you begin to toy with 
any kind of ceiling or control, it might become the entering wedge and 
develop some difficulty. 

I don’t assert my complete opposition to that phase of the bill by any 
means. I hope that perhaps a more flexible instrument can be found, 
but in any event I think in tribute to those who have developed this 
approach that they have had in mind not only the consumer and his 
well-being, but the importer and the producer as well. 

So I earnestly hope that this proposal before you will receive care- 
ful consideration. To those who have shown a very primary interest 
in the matter, I have always indicated that I shy away like a spring 
colt if appropriations are ever involved, because they do have a direct 
impact on the budget, and that would be the 1960 budget. I think this 
takes care of that situation very well. So I have no alarm or anxiety 
on that score. 

I think that is about the story, Mr. Chairman. I think it adds up 
to a pretty decent and fair approach which takes into account the ab- 
solute necessity for maintaining in productive status those facilities 
that I regard as essential to the second line of the defensive structure 
of this country. With that, I will rest the case. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Senator. Do you have any questions of 
the Senator? 

Senator Atxorr. No, I do not. I want to thank him for his very 
fine statement. There is just one question. Would it be your opinion 
that an approach like this has the merit of providing informative di- 
rection not only to our domestic industries but also to the foreign in- 
dustries ? 

Senator Dirksen. I think so. 

Senator Auxorr. To avoid huge gluts on the world market and also 
to avoid undue and unwarranted expansion abroad. 

Senator Dirxsen. It.is hoped, of course, that as time goes on, it will 
be possible to absorb the surpluses that may develop, so that you don’t 
have to resort to some of these interesting gimmicks that have de- 
veloped in the last 20 years in the field of barter, and that sort of thing. 
It is hoped, of course, and I share the hope, that we can get from un- 
der and put this on a straight-line commercial basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for their forbearance. 
I was supposed to appear here at 10 o’clock this morning. I developed 
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an indisposition last night that seemed a little serious, but I guess the 
healing nature prevailed. Iam glad you waited long enough. 

Senator Moss. I am glad youcame. There are no apologies needed. 
We are very happy to hear you and we appreciate your very fine 
testimony. 

Senator Dirxsen. Thank you. 

Senator Moss. Our next witness will be Congressman Stubblefield. 
Weare happy to have you, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative SrupsLerieLpD. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you in sup- 
port of S. 1285, a bill to provide for the preservation and develop- 
ment of the domestic fluorspar industry. 

The First District of Kentucky, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, was until a very few years ago the second largest fluorspar pro- 
ducing area in the United States. The fluorspar mines which are 
located in Caldwell, Crittenden, and Livingston Counties are now 
practically all closed, the miners unemployed, and the economy of 
these three counties is suffering materially from the adverse effects 
of the closing of these mines. This has occurred at a time when the 
U.S. consumption of fluorspar is at a high and increasing level, and 
the consumption is expected to continue to increase because of the re- 
quirements for fluorspar for peaceful uses and because of the ex- 
panding requirements for its products in our defense effort. 

I shall not make any detailed analysis of the provisions of the bill 
since other witnesses have done that. 

I would like to make two points. First, I favor a high level of 
foreign trade. I think this is necessary to the economic health of our 
Nation and is a necessary and important part of our common effort 
to make this a peaceful and prosperous world in which to live. I do 
not believe that S. 1285 and the companion bill, H.R. 5347, which I 
introduced in the House, are inconsistent with the concept of a high 
level of foreign trade. I suggest that the purposes and objectives of 
this bill can fairly be compared with flood control measures. Cer- 
tainly seeking to prevent the often devastating effects of floods does 
not constitute opposition to rainfall. A reasonable and fairminded 
Eppronch to the economic “flood problem” is, I believe, in the interest 
of achieving and maintaining a high level of foreign trade. 

Admittedly, the proposed bill is a pioneering effort and, admittedly, 

uorspar is a minor part of our great minerals industry. However, 
there is presently in the fluorspar situation a clear and demonstrated 
need for action. Further, while this is a pioneering effort, the bill 
draws on the experience obtained with, and is patterned after, the 
sugar program, which has for many years provided a sound method 
of dealing fairly with the interests of domestic producers, foreign 
producers, and U.S. consumers. Accordingly, I respectfully urge 
favorable consideration of S. 1285. 

Senator Moss. Congressman, how long have the mines been closed 


om in Kentucky? Is it just recent, or has it been for several years 
now | 
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Representative SrussLerreLD. It has been for 2 or 3 years. These 
miners, if I may digress here for just one moment, are a rather pitiful 
bunch. They sit on the town curbstone and they watch these rare 
wood —— go through town on the way to the mill with this Mex- 
ican fluorspar. They watch it go up the river on barges, and it is a 
rather pathetic picture down there. I am very much interested in 
this legislation, and naturally the people of my district are interested. 

Senator Moss. Do you have any questions, Senator Allott ? 

Senator Atiorr. I believe not. Thank you, sir. . 

- Senator Moss. Thank you, Congressman. We appreciate your com- 
ing here to testify. 
epresentative STUBBLEFIELD. I appreciate your indulgence. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Redwine. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, following Congressman Stubblefield’s 
statement, may the record show Senator Morton’s statement. He just 
called and said he is unable toappear. He is filing a written statement. 

That will be followed by the statements of Senator Cooper, a 
memorial by the State of Alaska, presented by Senator Bartlett and 
other statements of witnesses who did not appear in person. 

Senator Moss. They may be filed in the record which may be held 
open for that purpose. 

The list of witnesses was called at the beginning, and any of those 
who have not appeared may file their statements with the committee. 

(The presentations referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. THRUSTON B. Morton, A U.S. SENATOR From THE STATE OF 
KENTUCKY, IN Support oF S. 1285 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this subcommittee, it is a pleasure 
to testify today in support of S. 1285. This legislation is designed specifically 
to give much-needed stability to the economically depressed American fluorspar 
industry. Its enactment is essential to the preservation of our domestic pro- 
duction of fluorspar. Because of the interest of the fluorspar industry of Ken- 
tucky, I have joined with several of my Senate colleagues in sponsoring S. 1285. 
I now respectfully urge that this subcommittee give favorable consideration to 
the fluorspar measure. 

When the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs proposed legislation, 
which became Public Law 733, the domestic fluorspar industry was threatened 
with destruction. Public Law 733, in effect, permitted domestic operation until 
December 31, 1958. The continuing threat to the American fluorspar industry 
was, I believe, responsible for the Secretary of the Interior’s including fluorspar 
in the minerals stabilization program which he presented to the Congress last 
year. The fears which were then voiced for the domestic fluorspar industry be- 
fore this subcommittee have now become realities. 

Imports of cheaply produced foreign fluorspar have succeeded in obtaining 
domination of the domestic market. Our independent producers of fluorspar 
cannot compete with these imports. Even the three remaining domestic captive 
operations are turning to imported fluorspar to fill their requirements. Our 
trade program was not intended to operate in such fashion, but on occasions it 
does. 

What is to be done? 


We could, of course, let the fluorspar industry continue to wither and die. But 


no one would like to see that happen. Such a course of action, or inaction, would 
be both foolish and dangerous. We need domestic production of fluorspar. We 
could also slam the door shut on foreign fluorspar. This would also be imprudent 
because offshore fluorspar is needed to supplement domestic production. The 
industry could again turn to the Federal Tariff Commission, but it has twice 
before been before the Commission and only last November a third application 
for relief was rejected by the Commission. 

Let us assume that the Tariff Commission again considered the fluorspar case. 
Under the authority delegated to the Commission, what could it recommend? 
It could propose an increase in duty on acid-grade fluorspar or a quota—0r 
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both, but only on acid grade fluorspar. It could not consider the plight of 
metallurgical grade fluorspar. It is not eligible for an “escape clause” investi- 
gation because there has been no reduction in duty. Any favorable recommen- 
dation by the Tariff Commission would only benefit half of the industry. It 
would, in addition, create injury abroad among our friendly foreign producing 
nations. 

I believe that the solution we are seeking lies in the provisions of S. 1285. 
An examination of the legislation will clearly demonstrate its fairness. It is 
fair for the domestic fluorspar producer, the foreign fluorspar producer and the 
domestic consumer. No injury is created abroad, and at the same time the 
ae which is presently being inflicted at home on the American producer is 
righted, 

As a result of the closing of the fluorspar mines and mills in Kentucky, our 
fluorspar production has declined, bringing the inevitable consequences of un- 
employment and economic deprivation. This condition, however, was not 
brought about by a decline in the domestic consumption of fluorspar. Far from 
it. The domestic consumption of fluorspar has increased at a phenomenal rate, 
particularly acid-grade fluorspar, and certainly every criteria we have indicates 
that the future rate of consumption will accelerate. 

In its statement before the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the Fluor- 
spar Importers and Producers Institute, through their spokesman, Mr. Monroe 
Karasik, restated the testimony given to this subcommittee last year when the 
minerals stabilization program was under consideration. Mr. Karasik stated, 
“However, we are sure that the Director (of OCDM) will find that on one basic 
matter, there is complete agreement among all parties—the applicants, the Im- 
porters Institute, Government agencies, and other experts in the field. This 
is, that domestic demands for, and consumption of, fluorspar will, within a 
relatively short time, require maximum production from all domestic and foreign 
sources.” 

In support of this view, the Importers Institute quoted from a paper pre- 
sented by one of the most respected authorities in the fluorspar field, Mr. Joseph 
L. Gillson, chief geologist with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., and a former 
vice president of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. This paper, de- 
livered in 1957, contained this statement: “The present consumption of about 
550,000 tons of fluorspar of all grades in this country is expected to grow to 1 
million tons by 1965, and probably sooner. In my opinion, it is not the pro- 
ducers who should be worrying about whether they are going to sell their fluor- 
spar, but rather the consumer as to where he will obtain his supplies.” 

Even with this favorable future, the domestic production of fluorspar will 
cease unless we find some way to bridge the gap which will exist between today’s 
requirements of fluorspar and the surplus of foreign supply available and the 
time when domestic demand equals or exceeds available supply. I believe that 
8. 1285 provides a fair and equitable manner of solving this problem. 

I do not wish to delve into a mass of statistical data at this time for I know 
the committee’s capable staff will develop the required statistical information on 
the fluorspar situation. I should, however, like to point out just one figure in 
connection with acid-grade fluorspar as an example of the situation confronting 
the American producer. Imports of acid-grade fluorspar for 1957 amounted to 
412,000 tons. Domestic consumption that year was 334,000 tons. It is esti- 
mated that foreign capacity to produce acid-grade fluorspar is now in excess of 
600,000 tons, nearly all of which is available to the domestic consumers. 

So, it must be apparent to everyone that if we are to have domestic pro- 
duction of fluorspar we must, as we propose to do in S. 1285, provide for a 
sharing of the market between domestic and foreign producers, absorbing in 
the meantime by use of barter the foreign surplus up to their average rate of 
imports for the years 1956-58. In addition, we propose to give the foreign 
Producer 75 percent of each year’s increase in consumption until he attains a 
level of commercial imports for consumption equal to his 1956-58 average. 
Thereafter, he would receive 60 percent of the increase in consumption. I feel 
that this is a reasonable and generous solution. 

My home State of Kentucky has been richly endowed by nature with large 

its of minerals, in addition to fluorspar. These minerals, coal, oil, zinc, 
silica sands and clays, among others, have contributed much to the economy of 
our country, both in peacetime and wartime. These mineral industries, as well 
48 almost all others in the United States, find themselves in the same position 
as the fluorspar industry. They are unable to cope with the problem of import 
competition. They are watching this pilot bill with the hope that it may pro- 
vide an answer to this problem. I believe the approach of 8; 1285 is a proper 
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one in that it provides for a division of the domestic market by domestic and 
foreign producers concurrent with safeguards for the domestic consumers. 

In view of the fluorspar industry’s sadly depressed economic status and the 
remedial aspects of S. 1285, I again wish to strongly urge favorable action by 
this subcommittee. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your permitting me 
the opportunity of appearing before this distinguished committee and making 
known my views on the pending legislation, S. 1285. I heartily endorse it, and 
I urge favorable action upon it by your committee. 

The fluorspar industry is a unique one. Its problems are somewhat unusual. 
The product, fluorspar, is strategic and critical. It is absolutely essential in 
peacetime as well as in times of war.. .Only 5 pounds of metallurgical grade 
fluorspar, worth about 2 cents per pound, is required to produce a ton of steel; 
yet we must have it. A ton of aluminum simply cannot be produced without 
the use of approximately 150 pounds of acid-grade fluorspar which under this 
legislation must sell for less than 3 cents per pound. The atomic energy pro- 
gram cannot operate without fluorine derived from acid-grade fluorspar. This 
same fluorine used as an oxidizing agent forms the most perfect rocket or missile 
fuel attainable, short of atomic power. Fluorspar enters into our entire indus- 
trial economy in freon gas for refrigerators, fluoridation of water, propellants 
in aerosol bombs, down to the coating of lenses. Though low in price, it is 
absolutely essential. 

This multitude of uses has resulted in an enormous increase in demand. And 
in the new uses which are being developed daily, this rapid rate of increase in 
consumption will continue and probably accelerate. 

Notwithstanding all of this, the domestic fluorspar industry is prostrate. 
Only three captive producers continue to operate and one independent producer 
on a greatly reduced scale. The reason for this situation, or rather paradox— 
poverty in the midst of plenty—is simply due to the fact that imported fluorspar, 
far above domestic requirement needs, is available at prices below the domestic 
cost of production. 

This availability has for the most part been brought about by the actions of 
our own Government. . We have encouraged the production of fluorspar abroad. 
We have financed mill construction and mine development. We awarded stock- 
piling contracts. The result has been a tremendous increase in foreign produc- 
tion. The inevitable result of which has been the almost total destruction of 
the domestic fluorspar industry. 

In Kentucky, which was once a great fluorspar-producing State, we now have 
one small mine and mill going—a captive. A once-prosperous section of the 
State finds itself in almost destitute circumstances. ‘There is no alternative 
employment in the fluorspar area in western Kentucky. In my visits there, I 
have been deeply moved by the destitute circumstances in which the people find 
themselves. The day on which surplus food is distributed to the needy is the 
one bright spot in their lives today. In addition to food, they need clothing and 
other necessities, but these are not available. This condition exists although 
there is great demand for the products of their labor—fluorspar. Fluospar is 
needed, but it is obtained from abroad cheaper. That, then, is the problem. 
What, then, is the solution? 

I believe S. 1285 provides a suitable answer. It is offered in the spirit of 
compromise, and I am proud to be a cosponsor of the measure. §. 1285 is an 
attempt to assist the domestic fluorspar producer without creating injury 
abroad. It also seeks to provide protection for the domestic fluorspar consumer. 
I believe, if given an opportunity, it would do all three. But, in addition, 
S. 1285 contributes to the national security by providing for domestic produc- 
tion of fluorspar and also by adding some tonnage to the supplemental stockpile, 
an exceedingly wise move, in my opinion, for I am reminded that Dr. Wernher 
von Braun advised the Congress that in the interests of national security “we 
cannot have too much fluorspar.” 

There are possibly other alternatives for the industry, none however satisfac- 
tory. They could again go to the Tariff Commission. They have been there 
twice before. But only one part of the industry, the acid grade segment, is eli- 
gible for relief. The other half, the metallurgical grade segment is not eligible 
for there has been no concession granted; no reduction in the statutory rate of 
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duty. Even if relief were granted via the Tariff Commission, one-half of the 
industry, the metallurgical producers, would still need help. But the Tariff 
Commission could only recommend an increase in duty or quotas or both, and 
nothing more. It lacks further authority. Such a recommendation by the Tariff 
Commission would create hardship abroad. Only the Congress can treat the 
problem in the broad manner here proposed. We can limit imports for con- 
sumption and thus permit domestic production of fluorspar. We can at the same 
time provide for the absorption through barter of resulting surpluses, thus avoid- 
ing injury to our foreign friends. We can, as we propose to do, permit the im- 
porter to have a larger share of the annual increase in consumption of fluorspar 
than we give to the domestic fluorspar producer until barter becomes unneces- 
sary. Finally, we can protect the interest of the consumer by assuring him of 
an adequate supply of fluorspar at a reasonable price. Only the Congress could 
provide the suitable solution proposed in S. 1285 for the fluorspar problem. 
These are a few of the reasons why I cosponsored 8.1285 and why I now 
urge favorable and speedy action by this committee and this Congress on S. 1285. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is copy of Senate Joint Memorial 20 of the 
Alaska State Legislature urging legislative assistance to domestic fluorspar 
miners. I am sending this on to you for inclusion in the record of the hearings 
now being conducted on this problem. 

With highest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 20 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, FIRST 
LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 


To the Honorable Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense; the Honorable Fred 
A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable Royce A. Hardy, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Mineral Resources; the Honorable CO. O. 
Mittendorf, Administrator, Defense Minerals Exploration Administration; 
the Honorable EH. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest Greuning, Senators 
from Alaska; the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representative from Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska in first legislature, 
first session assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas fluorspar is a vital ingredient in rocket and missile production, pro- 
viding the most perfect oxidizing agent for such equipment ; and 

Whereas the civilian economy also requires large amounts of fluorspar for the 
production of steel, aluminum, hydrofluoric acid, atomic energy, and fluorine 
gas, bringing the rate of consumption of this mineral to a new high throughout 
the Nation ; and 

Whereas in the midst of this demand market almost all fluorspar mines in the 
United States have been forced to close because of excessive foreign imports of 
this mineral; and 

Whereas such closure is dangerous to both the defense and economy of the 
Nation ; and 

Whereas legislation is now pending in Congress to keep open the U.S. fluor- 
spar mines by providing a formula dividing the American market between Ameri- 
can producers and foreign producers so as to assure continued domestic pro- 
duction ; and 

Whereas the western area of the United States is rich in fluorspar, particu- 
larly the Seward Peninsula area of the State of Alaska: Now, therefore 

Your memorialist urges that all possible steps be taken to enact the necessary 

lation to keep open American fluorspar mines, assuring a domestic supply 

and that investigation of the fluorspar potential of Alaska be undertaken. 


STATEMENT OF CAMARA MINERA DE MExiIco Re 8. 1285 


This statement is submitted on behalf of Camara Minera de Mexico which is 
the trade association of the Mexican mining industry. The camara is composed 
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of members in all branches of the mining industry of Mexico. Mining represents 

one of Mexico’s largest industries, giving employment to many thousands of 
employees. Thousands of families depend upon the fluorspar industry alone 
for a livelihood. 

Mexico is the United States’ largest supplier of fluorspar, both acid grade and 
metallurgical. 

For the foregoing reasons the Camara Minera de Mexico has been quite con- 
cerned about current efforts to restrict the importation of fluorspar into the 
United States. We have studied S. 1285 with great care and have arrived at the 
conclusion that its enactment would not be in the best interests of the United 
States or of its good neighbor the Republic of Mexico. Moreover, the camara 

-is quite alarmed at the clear indication that the enactment of import restrictions 
on fluorspar is but the first step in a program which would cripple trade between 
our two countries in a wide variety of other minerals. 

At this stage of the proceeding there is no reason to burden the record with 
a full restatement of the detailed clauses of the bill which have been covered 
fully in the hearings. It is sufficient for present purposes to point out very 
briefly the reasons why this is not good legislation. 

To begin with, we do not believe that this legislation is in the best interests of 
the United States. Although a small group of fluorspar producers, representing 
only an infinitesimal portion of the U.S. labor force, have long been seeking 
special protection for their high-cost operation, other U.S. producers have not 
found it necessary to seek the same special subsidization. 

The fluorspar consumers of the United States are, of course, opposed to this 
legislation since it represents added cost without value to them. This added 
cost merely accelerates the inflationary trend, with its incipient threat of reces- 
sion, which tlie U.S. Government is seeking to control. This is a very serious 
problem which necessarily has an impact upon the economy of Mexico which 
is so closely intertwined with that of the United States. 

Moreover, the proposed legislation is another step in the direction of trade 
restrictions against Mexico which we of the camara consider deplorable. Mexico 
is one of the largest customers that the United States has, and depriving Mexico 
of dollars with which to buy U.S. goods and services can only do damage to 
both countries. 

It has been suggested that the proposed legislation would have no substantial 
adverse effect upon foreign suppliers. This is really not the case. The legislation 
under consideration would have a very damaging impact upon Mexico in the 
following ways. 

(1) Assuming that no fluorspar is produced and exported to the United States 
by countries which did not do so in the years 1956, 1957 and 1958, the maximum 
amount per year which Mexico could export to the United States would be 
318,181 tons (all grades), including barter contracts, until the U.S. import rate 
exceeds the average rate for the years 1956, 1957, 1958. 

(2) In point of fact the proposed legislation could set back Mexico’s fluorspar 
trade with the United States by 8 years. In 1957 Mexico exported 366,812 tons 
(all grades) ) to the United States. If the proposed legislation should be enacted 
it might be 1965 or later before Mexico’s quota would equal the 1957 rate. The 
barter provisions of the bill do not afford any assured relief for this problem 
since they are not mandatory. Moreover, there are other administrative and 
economic problems relating to barter which make this an unsatisfactory solution. 

(3) Exportation of acid-grade fluorspar would be especially affected. As- 
suming that the acid grade consumption in the United States in 1960 will be 
400,000 tons, Mexico’s quota could not exceed 88,800 tons of acid grade—which 
is 69,853 tons less than the amount exported by Mexico to the United States in 
1957. If this proposed quota were in effect now, it is estimated that the Mexico 
quota for 1959 would be less than 60,000 tons of acid grade—more than 40,000 
tons less than was exported to the United States in the recession-year of 1958. 

(4) Mexico, which has the largest and highest grade fluorspar deposits of 
any country in the world would be forced to curtail the production of acid grade 
fluorspar and would be forced to sell most of her fluorspar production as metal- 
lurgical grade. This would be sheer economic waste caused by artificial trade 
restrictions. 

(5) The barter device as incorporated in the proposed legislation is not @ 
satisfactory solution. Mexico has a very seriously unfavorable balance of trade 
with the United States. Moreover, in recent months Mexico’s dollar gap prob- 
lem has increased significantly. Thus no matter how good the intentions and 

whatever the merits of barter provisions of S. 1285, it could not provide effec- 
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tive relief from the damaging effect of this type of legislation upon the Mexican 
economy. 

There are many other important reasons why the United States should not 
take a backward step in its trade relations with Mexico at this time. It is self- 
evident that Mexico, which has more than 50 percent of the known fluorspar 
reserves in the world, must be the primary source of this strategic mineral in 
the event of war emergency in the United States. Moreover, the Congress of 
the United States should bear in mind that Mexico is the third largest customer 
in the entire world for U.S. goods and services. Certainly Mexico cannot con- 
tinue to sustain this level of purchase from the United States if its source of 
dollars is curtailed. 

Mexico has been and continues to be an enthusiastic partner in the long-stand- 
ing good-neighbor policy and in the program of Western Hemisphere solidarity 
which the United States has fostered. The Mexican people desire to continue 
to go forward in mutual cooperation with your great country. 

In conclusion the Camara Minera de Mexico desires to thank the Chairman 
and members of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs for the 
opportunity of submitting this statement. It is recognized that our views may 
not be entirely consistent with those of some members of the committee, never- 
theless, we are confiident that they will receive fair, full and impartial 
consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. é 
José Luna Y PARRA. 
MANUEL Davita SANTOS. 


TABLE I.—Fluorspar imported to United States for consumption during the 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958+ 


Acid grade Metallurgical 
+97 percent,| Percent of and other Percent of 
aF; total grades —97 total 
percent, CaF, 


iF are from U.S. Bureau of Mines Reports. They are not necessarily the figures which would be 
used for calculating import sees Large i have been shipped to the Government stockpile and 
consumption and stockpile figures are not clearly differentiated. 


Nore.—Mexico, all grades, 954,344 tons=64,4 percent of total imports of all grades. 


TaBLe IIl.—Fluorspar imported for consumption in United States during the 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Country and year 97 percent, | —97 m Country and year | +97 t, | —97 , 
try endl year | +07 pero en rs i 


53, 629 
47,619 
141, 004 


100, 827 
158, 653 
102, 410 


54, 742 
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Senator Moss. The next witness is Congressman Walter S. Baring 
from Nevada. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER §S. BARING, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Barina. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced a companion bill to 
S. 1285, known as H.R. 5332. ) 
I consider our domestic fluorspar industry to be of vital importance 
- to the welfare of the United States as, aside from the economic aspect, 
the volume of use is rapidly increasing and its importance as a com- 
ponent of missile fuels cannot be overestimated. 

It is my understanding that all the independent fluorspar mines in 
the country are closed due to foreign competition, which has brought 
the cc ty Reet to a point where our producers cannot compete. My 
State of Nevada has what may well be one of the largest fluorspar 
deposits in the country, and I certainly should like to see it in 
operation. 

Aside from being important for missile fuel, many other industries 
find fluorspar to be indispensible, many chemical industries being de- 
pendent on it, as well as the aluminum and steel industries. We sim- 
ply cannot afford to be at the mercy of foreign producers. 

This bill, which would help doen producers, and reopen our 
mines, is cleverly designed to do the minimum damage, if any, to 
foreign producers. It merely gives a fair share of our domestic mar- 
kets to our domestic producers and I can think of nothing more equi- 
table than that. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will see fit to report 
favorably on S. 1285 as soon as it possibly can and that the Senate 
will also pass it with expedition. It 1s good legislation. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to have my remarks in- 
cluded in the official records. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may the record show that on March 
10 the Department of Interior, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of State were requested by the chairman to file their 
written reports on this bill within 20 days. Within the last 10 min- 
utes the Department of Interior has filed its statement with us. We 
have not as yet received a report from Commerce or State. May the 
record at this time carry the report of the Department of Interior. 

Senator Moss. The report of the Department of Interior will be 
included in the record at this point. 

(The report referred to follows :) 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1959. 








































Hon. JAMES BE. MuRRAyY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: This responds to your request for the views of this 
Denartment on S. 1285, a bill to provide for the preservation and development 
of the domestic fluorspar industry. 

We recommend that 8S. 1285 not be enacted. 

This bill would declare it to be necessary “in the interests of national se- 
curity that limitations be placed which will maintain a reasonable balance be- 
tween domestic production and importation” of the various grades of fluorspar. 
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These limitations would be in the form of both import and domestic production 
quotas to be established by the Secretary of the Interior and based upon his esti- 
mates of the total amount of fiuorspar needed to meet the requirements of con- 
sumers of the United States for each calendar year. 

In our opinion, the national security requirements for this commodity can 
be met adequately under existing legislative authority. 

Under present authority, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, with 
the advice of other interested Federal agencies, estimates the national require- 
ments for strategic and critical materials under various defense emergency 
conditions. Fluorspar, both acid and metallurgical grades, is classified by the 
OCDM as a strategic and critical material. The OCDM, with the advice of the 
Department of the Interior and other interested agencies, also estimates the 
availability of supply to meet these defense requirements. Sources of supply 
taken into consideration are domestic production, assured imports, and Govern- 
ment inventories. These estimates of requirements and supply are revised 
periodically to take into account, among other things, the changes in the pro- 
ductive capability of the fluorspar industry at home and abroad. Where Gov- 
ernment action is determined to be necessary to insure an adequate supply of 
any commodity to meet mobilization requirements, existing legislation provides 
ample authority to institute such Government programs as may be required to 
assure supply. ; 

Should the national security require an action program of the Government 
dealing with any commodity, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, under 
existing authority, can and does institute and carry out a program designed to 
meet this situation. 

As a safeguard to insure that trade activities would not destroy our security 
position in the various commodities, the Congress, by section 8 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, provided a special means for determining 
whether imports of any item threaten national security. This act provides the 
authority to take whatever action is indicated to limit imports, when it is 
determined necessary in interests of national security. 

The American Fluorspar Producers Association has filed a petition with the 
OCDM, under section 8 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958. Should 
a determination be made that imports of fluorspar threaten to impair the national 
security, there is ample authority to adjust the imports to remedy the situation. 
Hence, no further legislative authority is required to limit imports. 

The provisions of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended, the so-called escape clause, is available for those commodities which 
have been the subject of a trade agreemnt. Pursuant to this type of proceeding, 
the Tariff Commission may entertain a petition to investigate and report a 
finding as to whether or not an injury, or threat of injury, has been caused to 
domestic producers of the commodity because of a concession under a trade 
agreement. Acid grade fluorspar is subject to a concession. 

At the present time there is a duty of $7.50 per short ton on metallurgical 
grade fluorspar which is the equivalent of a 35-40 percent ad valorem based 
on current prices. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that you recess until 10 
o'clock Friday morning, the 10th, at which time departmental wit- 
nesses will be here. 

Senator Moss. This hearing then will be in recess until Friday 
morning, at 10 a.m., for the taking of further statements. 

(Thereupon, at 11:20 a.m., a recess was taken until Friday, April 
10, 1959, at 10 a.m.) 








PRESERVATION OF THE DOMESTIC FLUORSPAR 
INDUSTRY 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND FUELS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m. Senator 
Frank E. Moss (acting chairman) presiding. 
Present : Senator Moss. 

Also present: Robert W. Redwine, professional staff member; Wil- 
liam Broadgate, mineral consultant to Senator James E. Murray, and 
Bob Dwyer, professional staff member. 

Senator Moss. This hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Repwing. Mr. Chairman, may the report of the Department 
of State on the bill appear at this point in the record? 

Senator Moss. Yes. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, D.C., April 7, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES BE. MurRRay, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
US. Senate. 


Dear Senatork Murray: Further reference is made to your letter of March 
10, 1959, requesting a report on S. 1285, a bill to provide for the preservation 
and development of the domestic fluorspar industry. 

This bill would institute quotas for domestic production and imports. The 
basic formula would provide an annual quota for the domestic industry of 
200,000 tons for fluorspar containing more than 97 percent calcium fluoride and 
125,000 tons for lower grade fluorspar; the import quotas would be equivalent 
to the difference between the domestic quotas and estimates of annual domestic 
consumption. The effect of the bill would be to restrict imports, in the interest 
of national security. 

a Department is strongly opposed to the enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The Congress established a standard procedure, under section 8 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, for the investigation of the effects on the 
national security of imports and for the imposition of import restrictions if 
it is determined that they are necessary to prevent a threat of impairment to 
the national security. At the present time the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization is conducting such an investigation regarding imports of fluor- 
spar under this procedure. We consider that this is the best method presently 
available for a thorough, objective evaluation of the complicated issues in- 
volved in this type of problem. 

In addition to the, above-mentioned method of dealing with the national se- 
curity aspects of imports, there is also a procedure established by law which 
provides safeguards to domestic industries against injury from increased im- 
ports resulting in whole or in part from trade agreement concessions. 
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Under the escape-clause provisions of the trade agreements legislation, the 
domestic industry producing fluorspar containing more than 97 percent calcium 
fluoride may apply to the Tariff Commission to institute an investigation. If 
the Commission determines, on the basis of such an investigation, that in- 
creased imports are causing or threatening serious injury to a domestic indus- 
try it recommends to the President increased duties or other import restric- 
tions. He has the authority to decide what action should be taken in the 
national interest. 

The restriction of imports that would result from the enactment of the pro- 
posed bill, in the absence of clear evidence that it is necessary in the interest 
of national security or to prevent serious injury to the domestic industry, would 
be directly contrary to the administration’s policy of expending the international 
trade of the United States so as to increase our economic strength and that of 
our allies. 

The extent of the potential trade restriction is illustrated by the fact that 
if the legislation had been in effect during 1956-57 our average annual imports 
of fluorspar for commercial uses would have been approximately 308,000 tons 
as against the actual figure of 441,000 tons. This would have adversely affected 
exports from Mexico, Italy, West Germany, and other countries and substan- 
tially reduced their ability to buy from the United States. 

There are a number of other points about the proposed legislation which con- 
cern us. It appears that it would be necessary to allocate the domestic produc- 
tion quotas to the various producers so as to provide equitable treatment of the 
companies concerned. Thus the production of individual companies would be 
controlled by Government fiat rather than the free play of market influence. 
This artificial restriction of competition between domestic companies, as well as 
the curtailment of imports resulting from the legislation, would tend to increase 
prices. Consequently, the competitive position of American industries which 
use fluorspar products as important raw materials would be impaired. 

The price increases would also have a general inflationary influence. In 
summary, the basic features of the bill appear to be directly contrary to the 
principles of our free enterprise system, upon the strength and vitality of which 
we are relying to meet the Soviet economic challenge. 

It might be mentioned also that the provisions of the bill relating to the 
barter of surplus agricultural products under Public Law 480 in exchange for 
fluorspar from abroad would serve no useful purpose. Statutory authority 
already exists for the acquisition of fluorspar under the barter program, and 
significant quantities of fluorspar have actually been so acquired. 

Furthermore, although such acquisitions could be increased under existing 
legislation, it is the judgment of the Department of State that an enlargement 
of the barter program would have the effect of displacing ordinary commercial 
exports of farm products by the United States and by certain foreign countries 
whose economic strength is important to the United States. 

Finally, any acquisition of additional supplies of fluorspar by the Govern- 
ment under the barter program would tend to aggravate the future problem of 
disposing of the Government’s surplus holdings without causing injury to 
domestic and foreign producers. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLt1aM B. Macomaer, IJr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


Senator Moss. We have three eet witnesses to be heard. 


We are going to hear first from Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, who is here to testify on this bill, S. 1285, which is now 


before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Mann, are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir, I am, sir. 

Senator Moss. I have two or three questions to ask before you begin 
your testimony if I could. 
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Mr. Mann, you or your Department supported the proposal last 
year by Secretary of Interior Seaton, to stabilize the lead, zine, 
copper, fluorspar, and tungsten industry, is that correct? 

Nr Mann. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Moss. That program provided for the support at the rate 
of 180,000 tons a year for acid-grade re is that correct ? 

Mr. Mann. I don’t remember the exact figure but I am sure you 
are correct, Senator. 

Senator Moss. The Secretary accepted for acid-grade fluorspar a 
rice of $53 a ton f.o.b. barge or cars, and a stabilization payment of 
13aton. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Mann. I don’t remember the details. 

Senator Moss. At that time the industry was operating presently 
under Public Law 733, the interim stockpiling program ? 

Mr. Mann. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Moss. Did the Seaton po pray any relief for foreign 
producers who would be injured by the effects of the program ? 

Mr. Mann. Senator, it has been some time since I have looked at 
the Seaton bill, and as you know it went through many changes. 

My recollection is that the Seaton bill was based on a subsidy to 
the domestic industry rather than on the approach which is in the 
bill now under consideration. 

There is a difference in foreign trade between subsidizing a domes- 
tic industry openly at the expense of the taxpayer, and subsidizing 
it indirectly through tariffs and quotas at the expense of the con- 
sumer and the foreign producer. 

Senator Moss. And of course in S. 1285 we are attempting to pro- 
vide relief for the foreign producers by directing absorption of the 
surplus through barter, which I might add would be at no greater 
rate, in fact less, than the rate of barter that stockpiling contracts 
have been in the past 2 years; is that right ? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. I believe, if I understand the bill correctly, 
it contemplates that there will be a barter program for fluorspar. 

Senator Moss. One final thing: Could this bill S. 1285 be amended 
so as to meet your approval? I have in mind only to support domes- 
tic fluorspar production at the reasonable level without creating in- 
jury abroad while at the same time providing protection for the 
domestic consumer of fluorspar at a reasonable price. 

Within that framework, could this bill by amendment be made to 
met your approval or the approval of your Department? 

. Mann. Well, Senator, that is a tough question. It is one that 
Thaven’t thought about and would hesitate to give you an answer on 
at this time. 

In general, from a strictly foreign relations point of view, the 
Department of State would not normally take a strong position 
against direct subsidies paid to producers. But we normally take a 
position of opposition to anything which directly impedes the free 
flow of trade. 

_Those are guiding principles. And whether within those prin- 
ciples amendments could be made which would be consistent with 
them, I would hesitate to say at this time, Senator. 
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Senator Moss. Well, do you a that there is some area between 
completely free trade and one of quotas and subsidy where the De- 
partment should lend its ap roval ? | 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. on’t think people these days in any coun- 
try believe in absolutely free trade. 

For example, on fluorspar we have a 40 percent ad valorem duty 
on certain types of it. at is pretty far from free trade. And we 
have a smaller duty bound on other grades of fluorspar. 

Senator Moss. Well I appreciate that Mr. Mann. You go ahead 
‘and give your testimony if you will, please. 

Mr. Mann. Senator, the Department of State has sent a letter to 
this committee, and I have a written statement. which follows it al- 
most verbatim. I would be happy if it is your pleasure to file this 
with the committee. 

I believe the staff already has copies. Or if you wish me to read 
it in its entirety, I will be happy to do that. . 

Mr. Repwine. The reporter has already put in the record the writ- 
ten report of the Department. I think it would be well for the 
Secretary to read his prepared statement. 

Senator Moss. Yes. You summarize or make whatever comment 
you want. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS C. MANN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. Mann. Thank you, Senator. 

The Department of State is strongly opposed to the enactment of 
S. 1285, a bill to provide for the preservation and development of the 
domestic fluorspar industry. 

This bill would institute quotas for domestic production and im- 
orts. The basic formula would provide an annual quota for the 
omestic industry of 200,000 tons of fluorspar containing more than 

97 percent calcium fluoride, and 125,000 tons for lower grade fluor- 
spar. 
PThe import quotas would be equivalent to the difference between 
the domestic quotas and the estimates of annual domestic consump- 
tion. 

The effect of the bill would be to restrict imports in the interest of 
national security. 

The Congress established a standard procedure under section 8 of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1958 for the investigation of the effects 
on the national security of imports and for the imposition of import 
restrictions if it is determined that they are necessary to prevent 4 
threat of impairment to the national security. 

At the present time the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
is conducting such an investigation regarding the imports of fluor- 
spar under this procedure. We consider that this is the best method 

resently available for a thorough objective evaluation of the com- 

plicated issues-involved in thistype of problem. 





While we fully appreciate the concern of those who feel that im- 
rts of fluorspar may seriously impair the domestic industry there 
is also a procedure established by law which provides safeguards to 
domestic industries against injury from increased imports resulting 
in whole or in part from trade agreement concessions. 
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Under the escape clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Légis- 
lation, the domestic industry producing fluorspar containing more 
than 97 percent calcium fluoride may apply to the Tariff Commission 
to institute an investigation. If the Commission determines on the 
basis of such an investigation that increased imports are causing or 
threatening serious injury to a domestic industry, it recommends to 
the President increased duties or other import restrictions. 

He has the authority to decide what action should be taken in the 
national interest. The restriction of imports that would result from 
the enactment of the proposed bill in the absence of clear evidence 
that it is necessary in the interest of national security, or to prevent 
serious injury to the domestic industry would be directly contrary to 
the administration’s policy of expanding international trade of the 
United States so as to increase our economic strength and that of our 
allies. 

The extent of the potential trade restriction is illustrated by the 
fact that if the legislation had been in effect during 1956-57, our aver- 
age annual imports of fluorspar for commercial uses would have been 
approximately 308,000 tons, as against the actual figures of 441,000 
tons, 

This would have adversely effected exports from Mexico, Italy, 
West Germany and other countries and substantially reduced their 
ability to buy from the United States. 

There are a number of other points about the proposed legislation 
which concerns us. We are informed by the Department of Interior 
that it would be necessary to allocate the domestic production quotas 
to various producers so as to provide equitable treatment of the com- 
panies concerned. 

Thus, the production of individual companies would be controlled 
by Government fiat rather than by the free play of market influence. 

This artificial restriction of competition between domestic com- 
oor as well as the curtailment of imports resulting from the legis- 

ation would tend to increase prices. Consequently the competitive 
position of American industries which use fluorspar products as im- 
portant raw materials would be impaired. 

The price increases would also have a general inflationary influence. 

In summary, the basic features of the bill appear to be directly con- 
trary to the principals of our free enterprise system upon the strength 
oy of which we are relying to meet the Soviet economic 
challenge. 

It mtoht be mentioned also that the provisions of the bill relating 
to the barter of surplus agricultural products under Public Law 480 
in exchange for fluorspar abroad would serve no useful purpose. 
Statutory authority already exists for the acquisition of fluorspar 
under the barter program and significant quantities of fluorspar have 
actually been so acquired. 

Furthermore, although such acquisitions could be increased under 
existing legislation, it is the judgment of the Department of State 
that an enlargement of the barter program would have the effect of 
displacing ordinary commercial exports of farm products by the 
United States and by certain foreign countries whose economic 
strength is important to us. 
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Finally acquisition of additional supplies of fluorspar by the Gov- 
ernment under the barter program would tend to aggravate the future 
problem of diposing of t Gemeente surplus holdings without 
causing injury to domestic and foreign producers. That is the end 
of my statement, Senator. 

Senator Moss. Well, —~ statement of an objection to having any 
sort of a quota system for fluorspar does not mesh with the policy of 
the administration on a limitation on lead and zinc under quotas, 
then, does it? 

Mr. Mann. Yes. In the case of lead and zinc there was an investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission which developed fully the facts and 
rendered a judgment. That judgment was substantially accepted 
by the President. 

The question then arose as to whether from a foreign relations and 
domestic viewpoint tariffs or quotas would have been more appro- 
priate. 

In view of the peculiar situation involved in the lead and zinc indus- 
try, it was decided to follow the quota route. It was hoped that at 
the international meetings on lead and zine which took place last 
year, first in London and then Geneva, or at the international meet- 
ing which will take place in New York in about 2 weeks, the other 
lead and zinc exporting nations might agree to restrict their exports. 

We have not yet given up hope that that will be possible. 

Senator Moss. But it is the same principle. It is Just a matter 
of degree as to whether the industry is suffering? 

Mr. Mann. Well, there is, in our judgment, one basic difference, 
Senator. And that is that in the case of lead and zinc, there was a 
full and complete investigation. 

In this case, the investigation has not yet been completed. 

Senator Moss. Haven’t we really, recently, had import quotas 
placed in oil, in the field of oil ? 

Mr. Mann. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Moss. Was there any Tariff Commission investigation there 
and finding of injury? 

Mr. Mann. Not a Tariff Commission investigation. But there 
were several OCDM investigations, detailed investigations; a series 
of them, extending back over a period of years, Senator. 

Senator Moss. Does this boil down, then, to the fact that we haven't 
had Tariff Commission or other investigations of sufficient magni- 
tude to allow us to make a judgment here? 

Mr. Mann. I think that is a factor which influences the Depart- 
ment of State greatly, Senator, yes. 

Senator Moss. Are you aware that last November the Tariff Com- 
mission refused to entertain a petition from the fluorspar producers? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir, I am aware of that. 

Senator Moss. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Mann. I believe without prejudice, however, to refiling a pe 
tition for relief after the termination of the stockpile program when 
it would be easier to determine the actual situation of the industry. 

Senator Moss. The stockpile program terminated as of the end of 
the calendar year, last year. 

Mr. Mann. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 


Senator Moss. Mr. Broadgate, do you have anything for us on this. 


particular problem. 
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Mr. Broapeate. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask two or three 
questions to clarify the report of the Department. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of the departmental report to this com- 
mittee, it says, in effect, that there is no clear evidence that the fluor- 
spar industry has been injured. 

You say— 
in the absence of clear evidence, that it is necessary in the interest of national 
security or to prevent serious injury to the domestic industry, would be directly 
contrary to the administration’s policy of expanding the international trade 
oo United States so as to increase our economic strength and that of our 

Isn’t it well known to the State Department and almost anyone 
else in the domestic mining business that the entire fluorspar industry 
of the United States has been shut down as of last December, with 
the exception of one or two captive mines ? 

And I am just wondering what clearer evidence one could have 
that the industry has been injured ? e 

Mr. Mann. Well, under the laws of Congress, procedures are set 
up whereby the Tariff Commission determines whether injury or 
threatened injury has resulted from increased imports due wholly 
or in part to a trade agreement concession. 

The OCDM would be expected to pass on, as I understand it, two 
basic issues; one, whether the industry was essential to national se- 
curity; and, secondly, what steps should be taken if it is determined 
that imports threaten to impair the national security. 

Mr. Broapcate. Well, of course, we know that technique and pro- 
cedure of OCDM. 

They seem to be pretty slow about coming to any determination. 
And you mention OCDM in this report. 

But in this particular paragraph you say “in the absence of clear 
evidence.” 

Now, it is necessary for OCDM to declare to your Department and 
other Departments that the industry is shut down before you know 
whether it is shut down or not? 

1 eet is clear evidence, in other words, that the industry has been 
injured ? 

Mr. Mann. The law does not provide, insofar as I know, for auto- 
matic relief to any business or industry in the United States which 
finds itself in trouble. 

_The law provides for relief when that trouble is due to certain spe- 
cific causes. That is one of the things which an investigation either 
by the Tariff Commission or by the OCDM would reveal. 

_If the issue is national security, which is for the OCDM to inves- 
tigate, there ought to be a complete investigation and finding as to 
whether distress in the industry is related to the national security. 

Mr. Broapeate. I understand that. But in this part of the report 
you are speaking about economic injury. 

Doesn’t the State Department know that the industry is shut down? 

Mr. Mann. I think it is fair to state that we are aware of the fact 
that there is a general distress condition, not only in the fluorspar 
industry, but in the mining industry in general, yes, sir, due in large 
part to very painful readjustments which have had to be made as a 
result: 6f the termination of the Korean war, the stockpile purchase 
program and other things. 
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I think one of our problems is to determine where we go from 
here. Wehaveaproblem. We don’t deny that. 

Mr. Broapeate. The really painful thing in this case being that 
foreign fluorspar is cheaper than domestic fluorspar ? 

Mr. Mann. Well, that takes me back to my position of a moment 
ago. 

If you are asking me whether we should take a kind of administra- 
tive or judicial notice that there is trouble in the mining industry, 
the answer to that is that we are aware of it. 

If you are asking us to pass judgment on what the causes of that 
injury are and what the relief should be, then I repeat what I said 
before, that there ought to be a hearing before one of the two agen- 
cies established by law to find the facts. 

Mr. Broapeare. It does seem to me there couldn’t be any clearer 
evidence of injury than that the mines are all shut down and you 
know that they are shut down. 

One other thing—one or¢wo other things: 

In your report on the same page in the third paragraph you say: 

The basic features of the bill appear to be directly contrary to the principles 
of our free enterprise system. 

How do you reconcile that with the administration’s approval of the 
Sugar Act, for example? 

Mr. Mann. I think that is a very good question. There are excep- 
tions to all rules and the Sugar Act is one of those exceptions. 

Mr. Broapeate. Shouldn’t fluorspar be an exception ? 

Mr. Mann. What we are saying here today is that until there has 
been an investigation in the manner provided by law, we ought not to 
pass judgment on that issue. 

Mr. Broapeate. In other words, what you know is unofficial. But 
before you would make any move, you have to get notice from another 
Government agency? It isa technicality ? 

Mr. Mann. I wouldn’t say so. 

Mr. Broapeate. You can’t operate on your own? You can’t write 
a report on something that is of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Mann. Well, I think it would be fair to state that Congress in 
its wisdom has set up two separate agencies to pass on these various 
points; and that we don’t feel that we are authorized by law to substi- 
tute our judgment for the judgment of the agencies created by law to 
make these Tineiiiaelien 

Mr. Broapeate. Nevertheless you must admit that this statement in 
your own report, then, should have been qualified not as to whether 
there is clear evidence or not, but that you haven’t been notified by 
other agencies of the facts of life? 

Mr. Mann. Will you pardon me just a minute, sir. I think we are 
reading from different copies. I am finding difficulty in finding the 
sentence. 

Mr, Broapeate. This is the copy sent over to the committee. 

Mr. Mann. Yes,sir. Iam sure [I have it. 

The sentence that you are questioning is the one which begins, “The 
restriction of imports * * *”? 

Mr. Broapeate. That is right. And you set forth two propositions 
there. 

National security, which isan OCDM matter. 
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Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broapeate. And the economic interests of the country, which 
is an entirely different matter. 

You combine them both in that sentence. I didn’t question you 
about the national security matter. I have some knowledge of that 
part of the situation. 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 

If I may, I would like to state that the intention of this sentence is 
that a determination that a domestic industry is being injured by im- 
ports and that the restriction of imports is necessary to prevent or 
remedy the injury ought to be made by the appropriate agency. 

And if it were not made by that agency in advance of any action 
taken it would be contrary to the administration’s policy of expanding 
trade. : 

That is the intention of the sentence. 

Mr. Broapeate. Now, going to the third paragraph, and my pre- 
vious question, “The basic features of the bill appear to be directly 
contrary to the principles of our free enterprise system—”, I still ask 
you how about the Sugar Act? Isn’t that contrary to the free enter- 
prise system according to the philosophy of this report ? 

Mr. Manvn. I think any tariff or quota or any direct subsidy—they 
all have the effect of restricting competition in one way or another— 
can be said to be contrary to the American doctrine of free enterprise. 

Mr. Broapeate. Of the three, you would prefer a subsidy ? 

Mr. Mann. I think a subsidy has in some cases much to be said for 
it. 

Mr. Broapeate. In the last paragraph you say, “The barter of sur- 
plus agricultural products under Public Law 480 in exchange for 
fluorspar from abroad would serve no useful purpose.” 

Then you go on further and say that this barter program would 
have the effect of displacing ordinary commercial exports of farm 

roducts. 

J I ask you, Mr. Secretary, isn’t that true of all portions of the barter 
program which was approved by the administration, and I think as a 
matter of fact engendered by the administration ? 

Mr. Mann. I think there is room for a barter program, And we 
mepert it and cooperate in its administration. oe 

we barter an agricultural commodity which is in surplus in this 
country to a nation which does not have the foreign exchange to buy 
that commodity, I think that is the classical case where barter serves 
a very useful purpose. 

In my judgment, the trouble comes in trying to extend the barter 
program on a wide basis, especially to countries which have the re- 
sources to buy what they need. : 

When you do the latter, you obviously are displacing somebody’s 
commercial sale. 

Somebody is losing the sale. 

That includes U.S. exporters. And we believe in the State Depart- 
ment that this has to be approached, this barter problem, with an 
Open mind and with flexibility. And it is necessary to use restraint, 
unless we want to do damage to ourselves and to our allies. 

Mr. Broapeate. You have a formula which tells you when to re- 
strain yourself about certain specific products. 
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Mr. Mann. No. I wish it were that simple, but it isn’t. 

Mr. Broapeate. Wasn’t there a barter program for lead and zinc at 
one time, and isn’t lead and zinc still on the barter list ? 

Mr. Mann. They are on the barter list. 

Mr. Broapeate. Are you bartering for lead and zinc? 

Mr. Manwn. I believe we have done some bartering for lead, recently 
in the case of Peru. 

Mr. Broapeate. Now one further question. 

On the third page of the report, it states that the barter program 
would tend to aggravate the future problem of disposing of the Gov- 
ernment’s surplus holdings without causing injury to domestic and 
foreign producers. 

What makes you think that there would be any necessity for dis- 
posing of any fluorspar, either in the national stockpile or the supple- 
mental stockpile? 

Mr. Mann. Well, the acquisitions in the strategic stockpile have far 
exceeded the military and defense requirements of this Nation. So 
that we now have—— 

Mr. Broapeate. As of the moment? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir, as of the moment. 

So that we now have in stockpile fluorspar for which there is no 
resently discernible need. Our experience in all commodities has 
een that, if you have large quantities of commodities which can be 

sold, and are running budgetary deficits and other things and peo- 
ple are looking for ways to cut costs and bring in more dollars, pres- 
sures arise to dispose of these surplus commodities. 

Mr. Broapeate. Of course you would have to come to Congress to 
get permission to dispose of anything from either the supplemental 
or the national stockpile under Public Law 520. 

Mr. Mann. That is certainly true of the strategic. And if you 
say it is true of the supplementary, I am sure you are right. There 
are other stockpiles it does not apply to. 

Mr. Broapeate. It is GSA inventory. 

But that isn’t of quite such serious consequence. 

Have you communicated with the Pentagon to find out whether they 
expect a large increase in the fluorspar use within the next decade, we 
will say ? 

Mr. Mann. I have not personally. My staff tells me there have 
been some exploratory conversations at the staff level with the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this subject and without any conclusive determina- 
tion of the question that you have just asked. 

We have an open mind on that. I don’t want to be in a position 
of saying that I am an oracle who can tell you how much fluorspar 
we will need in the missile program and other programs in the future. 
I think that is one of the things we would like the OCDM to go into 
and tell us about. 

Mr. Broapeate. Well, I don’t expect the State Department to know 
the answer to that question. But, I am sure you must have been in- 
formed that there is an increasing need for fluorspar; that the con- 
sumptive curve is continually going up; and that the use of fluorspar 
in missile solid fuels is increasing. 

That is all, Mr. Secretary; you have answered an important ques- 
tion that this report raises by admitting that the problem of dis- 
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sing of Government surplus holdings without causing injury to 
Sapieaiia and foreign producers is not properly stated therein, because 
the stockpiles, excepting for DPA-GSA inventories, can’t be disposed 
of without Congress acting. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Mann. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to intro- 
duce for the record the report of the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Moss. It will be entered at this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1959. 

Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of March 10, 
1959, for the view of this Department with respect to S. 1285, a bill to provide 
for the preservation and development of the domestic fluorspar industry. 

The Department of Commerce opposes the enactment of this measure. In the 
escape-clause procedures of section 7 of the trade agreements extension legisla- 
tion and in the provisions of section 8 of the Trade Agreement Extension Act 
of 1958, there exists sufficient authority to regulate and curtail imports of fluor- 
spar, if such imports threaten serious injury to the domestic industry or 
threaten to impair the national security. The Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization presently has under consideration the appeal filed with it by the 
American Fluorspar Producers’ Association under section 8, in which it claims 
that excessive imports of fluorspar are endangering the national security. This 
petition is pending. In the event the fluorspar industry is threatened economi- 
cally, it may file an action with the Tariff Commission under section 7. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose 
no objection to submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wrepertck H. MUELLER, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


Senator Moss. Our next witness is Carl F. Oechsle, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Mr. Oechsle, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CARL F. OECHSLE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Orcustz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to discuss with you our view of bill S. 1285 
cited as the “Domestic Fluorspar Production Act of 1959,” In com- 
menting on the bill I should first make clear that it is not within the 
province of the Department of Commerce to speak in detail with 
regard to the domestic fluorspar mining industry. This detail can 
more properly be provided by the Department of Interior which has 
primary cognizance in this field, Our concern is directed in general 
to the effect of the bill on the domestic economy and the security of the 
Nation and, more narrowly, to the effect of the bill on those industries 
which are the principal consumers of the various forms of fluorspar, 
such as aluminum, chemical, and steel. 

First, I would like to speak briefly of our defense position with 
regard to this material. I am advised that the maximum inventory 
objectives in the national stockpile for acid-grade fluorspar and metal- 
lurgical-grade fluorspar have been exceeded. This means, in effect, 
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that we need not depend on any overseas shipments to this country of 
fluorspar during the assumed war period. 

Furthermore, I am advised that since higher quality acid-grade 
fluorspar can be used for some metallurgical purposes, the combined 
Government inventories are adequate for more than 2 years of the 
3-year mobilization period without domestic production and without 
any imports including those from Mexico and Canada, two accessible 
and important sources. I think we can conclude from this that our 
defense position for this material is excellent. : 

The domestic producing industry is of significance to the consumers 
of fluorspar in this country. The fact that domestic production 
exists or is feasible of expansion gives protection to the consumer 
from an unwarranted increase in the price of imports. The advan- 
tage of assuring continuance of the domestic operations is therefore 
evident from this point of view. 

However, on the other hand, there has been increasing difficulty in 
developing new reserves of fluorspar in the United States. Accord- 
ing to a 1956 estimate of the Geological Survey of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior, economic fluorspar reserves in the United States 
totaled 2214 million short tons, equivalent to finished fluorspar con- 
centrates of about 714 million tons. 

At the -rate of production to be achieved by the bill we estimate 
these reserves would not last more than 20 years. If production in- 
creases to meet the expected increase in demand, particularly in the 
acid grade field, these reserves might be virtually exhausted in less 
than 15 years at which time our basic aluminum, steel, and chemical 
industries would be entirely subject to prices established by foreign 
producers. 

It is of course possible that new economic reserves would be devel- 
oped during this period, but I understand that the Bureau of Mines 
one an intensive survey of the Illinois-Kentucky area without 
much success. Any new reserves that may be found in the Rocky 
Mountain States would necessarily have the same disadvantages as 
those presently being mined in that area—distance from the consumer 
and relatively high freight rates. 

There are other features of concern to us. For instance, the imposi- 
tion of import restrictions would add to the difficulties of making ad- 
justments under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, par- 
ticularly in light of substantial adjustments which must be made as 
a result of the recent establishment of import quotas on lead and zine. 

Proper administration of the sptnaai act would, in my opinion, 
require individual production quotas for domestic producers. This 
type of control is contrary to our philosophy of private enterprise. In 
this respect you will recall the difficulties of effective production con- 
trols at times when we had far-reaching wartime powers. 

In summary, this bill involves several aspects which should be given 
careful consideration. I refer to what is essentially a production- 
price control feature which we believe to be generally undesirable and 
against the national interest. 

Secondly, serious difficulties would be encountered in administerin 
the provision of the bill both from an operational point of view an 
from adjustments which would be required under the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Finally, if this industry needs economic relief, application should 
be made under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Act with respect to 
acid grade fluorspar. As the committee knows, the Amerian Fluor- 
spar "Prodluedes’ Association has already petitioned for relief under 
section 8 of the act and the matter is pending now by the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. It is our view that administrative 
remedies provided by existing law should be exhausted before con- 
gressional action is considered. ! 

Senator Moss. How long has this application been pending ? 

Mr. Orcuste. Six months. 

Senator Moss. Pending for 6 months? 

Mr. Orcustez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moss. You are aware that the fluorspar industry is down? 

Mr. Orcuste. There have been other industries during the past 
year during the time we have been going through this recession in 
automobiles and consumer durable goods, heavy materials that use 
the type of product that fluorspar is used in manufacturing. We are 
now coming out of that recession. 

We are heading into what I consider to be a period of economic 
progress. Witness the first quarter of this year. It is the largest 

oss national product we have ever had in our history, close to 465 

illions of dollars. 

Senator Moss. Has there been any improvement in the fluorspar 
mining industry during that time? 

Mr. Orcuste. I believe undoubtedly there will be. I do not see 
how there could help but be, as our steel industry and aluminum in- 
dustry and other industries that use fluorspar continue to expand as 
our economy grows. 

They tell us in 3 or 4 years when these young kids that were born 
after the Second World War get out of college and get married that 
we are going to need not a million homes a year, but we may need 2 
million a year. All of that would be helpful to the fluorspar industry. 

Senator Moss. You are familiar with the minerals stabilization 
ae that was presented by Secretary Seaton last year? 

r, Orcusie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moss. Did your Department support that ? 

Mr. Orcuste. From an administration standpoint, yes, we did. 

Senator Moss. Yet at this time your Department feels that it must 
— this bill S. 1285 ae with the fluorspar industry ? 

r. OxcustE. We feel, as I stated in my last paragraph, that the 
committee should give the administration a chance to review this 
situation through this action that OCDM is working on at the pres- 
ent time. 

And then there is section 7 to go through before the bill is passed. 

Senator Moss. But not until we have action by OCDM or these 
other Departments could your Department give its approval to this 
"ype of legislation ? 

r. Orcustze. That is what we are recommending. 

Senator Moss. I might ask you a question similar to what we asked 
Mr. Mann about the opinion of your Department on the operation of 
the Sugar Act. 

Mr. Oxcustz. Well, that is a little outside of our field. I would 
say that that is something that maybe the Department of Agriculture 
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might better be able to answer than we could in the Commerce De- 
partment. But, on the other hand, I feel personally as a business- 
man who has built three businesses in America the hard way, that 
the more industries that you subsidize in this country and the more 
you mess around with the law of supply and demand, the more trouble 
our country is going to get into eventually. 

Now, witness the fact in the agricultural field we have got about 
$9 billion worth of supplies, and in the metals field in our. buildup of 
war potential and stockpiling, we have got pretty close to $8 billion. 
That is an awful lot of taxpayers’ money that some businessmen have 
had to, by hard work, make possible to buy these things. 

The thing that concerns me is where do you stop with this situation 
First we do it for lead and zinc. Now fluorspar comes along. Then 
somebody else comes along. 

My grandfather and my father had a blacksmith business at one 
time. ‘But when the trucks came along, the blacksmithing business 
went down the drain. Nobody saved it for us. We had to start in 
the welding business. 

Senator Moss. Well, I take it, then, that you would recommend the 
repeal of the Sugar Act under which we have been operating for 20 
years or more? 

Mr. Oxrcuste. I don’t say that I would repeal it, no. Maybe we 
don’t produce enough sugar in our country to take care of our de- 
mands. That is a different problem. 

Senator Moss. Basically it is the same principle that is now pro- 
posed in the fluorspar industry, isn’t it ? 

We would have quotas of imports from foreign countries? And we 
would have acertain area of domestic production ? 

Mr. Orcuste. On the other hand, how do we know that we are not 
approaching a situation in the fluorspar industry that we are ap- 
proaching in the rubber industry where I understand today there is 
a synthetic rubber that some day we won’t need any natural rubber 
any more. Maybe there is a possibility in the future of a similar 
synthetic being developed whereby you wouldn’t need fluorspar. 

We are in a constantly changing and dynamic economy. And we 
are spending billions of dollars, both in Goleman and in private 
business in research. And, therefore, you are going to have these 

dislocations as you go along. 

Senator Moss. Are you willing to jump to the conclusion then that 
fluorspar will be obsolete, so we might as well let it die now? 

Mr. Orcuste. Not at all. I am all for American business. 

Senator Moss. Well, you recognize, of course, that we have unem- 
ployment in the fluorspar industry, and our mines are down? And 
they are in acritical state? 

Mr. Orcuste. Yes, sir. But we have unemployment and have had 
it during this recent recession in other industries. 

We have had it in the automobile industry. We have had it ina 
number of industries. But as business improves, I believe the fluor- 
spar industry is going to improve. 

Senator Moss. And until such time as the economic level would 
pick it up again, you think we should not do anything in this area, 
then ? 
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Mr. Oxcustz. Well, you are going to do that for all of the busi- 
nesses that have sluff periods from time to time when the business is 
down and they are waiting for it to pick up, you mean ? 

Sure, we have had to ig people off in our own businesses many 
times in the past. For many years I was with Worthington Pump 
in the capital goods business. And in between wars and purchases 
by public utilities, we had to lay lots of people off. But we didn’t 
have the Government step in and subsidize us over that period. 

Senator Moss. Well, let’s see how far you are willing to take this. 
You are not opposed, surely, to unemployment compensation or re- 
lief measures for people out of work ? 

Mr. Oxrcuste. No, sir. That is agreeable to us. We should do it. 

Senator Moss. Therefore, you recognize there must be some Govern- 
ment intervention and assistance in our economy as we have devel- 
oped it in this country ? 

Mr. Orcuste. In that field, yes. But to subsidize a particular in- 
dustry by making payments to them or buying additional quantities 
of that product for a stockpile which is already overloaded, I don’t 
think that is good business for the economy. 

Senator Moss. Well, of course, in this one, the stockpiling program 
or the buying of fluorspar has ceased now. 

Mr. Orcuste. That isright. I realize that. 

Senator Moss. And at this point we are considering whether or 
not there should be some quotas imposed on foreign imports so that 
domestic production could be—domestic production could operate; 
that we would have domestic production. 

You would not go that far? You are opposed to that? 

Mr. Orcuste. Not until this action that is underway is disposed of. 

Senator Moss. Well, it has been submitted now for over 6 months 
and we still have no answer on it. 

Mr. Orcueste. I would think we would get an answer in the im- 
mediate future, not too far off. OCDM probably could answer that 
question. 

Senator Moss. I am reminded by the staff that the fluorspar indus- 
try has had a petition in one way or another before the OCDM for 
about 314 years and hasn’t received an answer. Do you think westill 
may anticipate an answer in a brief period of time? 

Mr. Oxzcuste. Again I say I think, Mr. Chairman, that that is a 

uestion that the OCDM might be able to answer a lot better than 
could. 

They have had a merger over there of the two agencies that have 
to do with mobilization. And possibly that has delayed some of their 
activities. But now they are pretty well underway with their com- 
bined merger. 

Our attorney points out the fact here that the fluorspar industry 
applied for an investigation under the National Security Procedure 
in June of 1955. However, at the request of the industry, the in- 
vestigation was delayed and finally terminated on November 1, 1956, 
at the request of the industry. Then the industry made a new ap- 
plication to OCDM for an investigation in October of 1958. And it 
1s understood that this investigation is now in its final stages. 

_ Senator Moss. You were talking about the business that you were 
m—pumps and manufacturing. You recognize that there is a con- 
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siderable difference in a fabricated business of that sort in the pro- 

duction oe raw materials like fluorspar and the mining industry, are 
ou not 

. Mr. Oxrcustez. The prepare I used to sell for Worthington had to 

do with mining. And, of course, when the mines are down, our busi- 

ness is affected also. We have had that problem to contend with. 

Senator Moss. You could not sell as much ? 

Mr. Oxcuste. Of course not. | 

Senator Moss. But your business was actually selling manufac- 
tured fabricated products ? 

Mr. Orcuste. To the mines; that is right. 

Senator Moss. To the mines and others that would use them ? 

Mr. Orcustz. That is right, construction people. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Redwine. 

Mr. Repwine. While the Secretary is still in the witness chair, let 
me straighten the record up just a little bit. 

On page 2 of your statement you went into rather some detail about 
what our fluorspar reserves are. And you quoted from the Depart- 
ment of Interior. The figure you used of 2214 million short tons is 
correct. But I also would like to quote the Department of Interior, 
from its “Minerals and Metals Commodity Data” of February 1958. 

In 1958’ the Department of Interior spent some $125,000 in re- 
search for the production of fluorine compounds from fluorspar and 
phosphate rock. This has come up before about what our reserves 
are. I think the record should show at this time what our phosphate 
reserves are. 7 

According to the same report that I am reading from, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Interior, they are in excess of 131% billion tons 
of phosphate rock. We are not going to run out of fluorspar or 
fluorine compounds according to the Department of the Interior. 

The Secretary only gave part of the Department’s reserves figures. 
That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Broapeate. I just have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

This is along the line of Mr. Redwine’s comment. I have been 
with these committees for nearly 20 years. And I hear this same 
song and dance that reserves will be virtually exhausted and it may 
be 5 years, 10 years, 25 years, or what have you. 

Can you tell me, Mr. Secretary, what minerals we can’t produce in 
considerable quantity if the economic climate in the United States is 
correct? What have we run out of ? 

Mr. Orcuste. I am afraid that is something that Interior is in a 
see position toanswer. It has to do with minerals and that is their 
_ subject. 

Mr. Broapeate. I appreciate that. But it seems to me that if Com- 
merce makes these flat statements about exhaustion of reserves and so 
forth, they should have looked into it a little bit themselves. It is 
your report. 

Mr. Oxrcuste. Of course, the one thing I always look at in con- 
nection today with this defense potential that we talk about is if we 

t_ into a knock-down drag-out war with Russia, a missile war, a 

ydrogen war, we are going to have to be more or less dependent on 
basie raw materials that are available on this continent. 
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And, thank God, we have got this fluorspar in Mexico and in 
Canada. We have it on this continent. It isn’t like some things that 
possibly we are running out of in the minerals field. 

Mr. Broapeate. You say you were with the Worthington Pump 
Co. It happened at one time many years ago I represented Worth-. 
ington too. And it seems to me that having done that sort of busi- 
ness you should have a pretty clear idea about the increase of reserves 
over a period of time from year to year. 

I remember we had testimony before this committee years ago 
about mercury. One of the witnesses said there were more reserves 
in one mine that he knew of than the Bureau of Mines reported in 
the U.S. total reserves. 

When I was a boy, they said there wasn’t going to be any coal, 
that I was going to freeze to death. But now the Department of the 
Interior reports millions and millions of tons of coal that we have 
difficulty in peddling. 

Mr. Orcustz. That is right. 

' Mr. Broapeare. So, I think one ought to go pretty easy on this 
business about saying there are not going to be any reserves and we 
had better keep them in the ground. 

I might remind you also, Mr. Secretary, that in 1943 President 
Roosevelt made an Executive statement as to minerals policy, in which 
he stated that he did not believe a word of these reserve figures be- 
cause there were always new reserves being discovered. Isn’t that 
generally a correct statement ? 

Mr. Orcustez. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Broapeate. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


The next witness will be Royce A. Hardy, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Will Mr. Hardy come forward, please. 

I have a word of introduction that I have prepared Mr. Hardy. 

We have as an administration witness the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, Royce A. Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy, before pee with this hearing, I would like at 


this time to point out that it was not my privilege to hear the presenta- 
tion of the administration’s bill last year which was titled “The 
Minerals Stabilization Program.” However, I felt that there might 

a great deal of informative material in the hearings that were 
conducted on that measure. 

In all honesty I must tell you I have examined rather thoroughly 
the hearing records of the committees of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate on the measure as a means of obtaining informa- 
tion on the measure presently under consideration of our subcom- 
mittee. Also I have compared that testimony with the report of your 
apeertment which your Department gave on the present measure 
under consideration. 

In all frankness, I must say that I am somewhat confused. I am 
wholy unable to reconcile what you or your Department represented 
to the Congress last year with what you have said in your report on 
S. 1285 this year. Less than a year has elapsed since your appear- 
ance and that of the Secretary of the Interior before the banaue 
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on Mines and Mining of the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives. Yet you assume in your re- 
port what appears to me to be an absolutely contrary view from those 
that you held last year. ; : 

Last year, while the fluorspar industry was operating, that is, the 
acid grade segment, as a result of sales to the Government under 
Public Law 733 at a rate of about 190,000 tons a year, you proposed 
to support the industry at a level of production of 180,000 tons per 

ear. 

* Your Secretary advised that the then rate of metallurgical fluor- 
spar production of 126,000 tons per year was satisfactory. This year 
we have proposed to maintain acid grade fluorspar production at 
200,000 tons a year and metallurgical grade fluorspar production at 
125.000 tons a year. Yet you oppose it principally on two grounds. 

First, that it is not necessary in the interests of the national se- 
curity; and, second, the industry has available to them the escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act as a form of relief. 

You know as well as I that only one-half of the industry, the acid 
grade segment, can go to the Tariff Commission. This question was 
not raised last year, however. Furthermore, you should know that 
the acid grade segment has on two different occasions been to the 
Tariff Cornmission, and their application of last October for another 
section 7 investigation was rejected by the Commission. Further- 
more, you surely must be attempting to mislead the committee by 
suggesting that the industry go to the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

They have been trying to get a decision from that agency for 
months. But, Mr. Secretary, I digress somewhat. I would like 
to refer to the remarks or testimony of the Secretary of the Interior 
as well as yours before the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Domestic Minerals Act of 1958. 

I have asked Mr. Broadgate to read excerpts from that transcript. 

Could you do that at this time, Mr. Broadgate? 

Mr. Broapeate. I will be glad to. 

They are as follows—— 

Senator Moss. Whose is this testimony now? Is this Mr. Seaton’s? 

Mr. Broapeate. Secretary Seaton; yes, sir. 

Senator Moss. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Broapeate (reading) : 

* * * During the past 12 months there have been sharp declines in the prices 
of several metals. Prices of copper, lead, and zinc, and some other metals 
have declined to points at which mineral production is hampered by vexing 
economic problems. Many high-cost producers have curtailed production, or 
pose down. Even some of the lower cost operators have cut back produc- 

With this in mind, the administration has sought to develop measures to 
preserve the mine productive capacity that will be needed by our economy when 
business is again in high gear. These proposals have taken the form of a 
stabilization program for copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. 

Enactment of H.R. 13069 and companion bills would implement the admin- 
istration’s program for these commodities. 

The administration’s objective in developing the plan we are discussing today 
has been to create an economic bridge across the present and temporary valleys 
of low consumptive requirements, which we confidently expect to be corrected 
by the upswing in the general economy which we all contemplate. 
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In designing this bridge we have kept two main objectives in view: First, 
‘the development and maintenance of our domestic minerals and metals produc- 
tive capacity at a level which is geared realistically to our long-term national 
requirements. 

Our second objective is to so construct the bridge that we and our friends 
-all bear our full and fair share of the burden involved in surmounting these 
valleys of low consumption. 

Our economic bridge is designed for just this purpose—to insure a strategically 
sound domestic minerals and metals production balance for this Nation without 
increasing the difficulties of our friends abroad. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Let me ask my question this way: Without some such sort 
-of a program as is now recommended by the industry and by the Government 
domestic mining cannot exist in the United States. Is that correct? 

Secretary SEaToN. Domestic mining, Mr. Aspinall, without a program such 
as we have recommended and industry has recommended here, could exist, yes, 
but it could not exist at a level which would be commensurate with the protection 
and preservation of the national security. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Now we have got the other angle of this question. This 
program, then, is recommended to pretect our national security. 

Secretary Seaton. That is one of the. major considerations; yes, sir. There 
are other considerations that are important. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Secretary, how much of the industry—if you do not have 
this, maybe your technical advisers do have it—how much of our domestic 
mining industry in lead, zine, tungsten, fluorspar—I could say chrome and beryl, 
but I am not going to—could continue to exist and serve the American public- 
consumption demands if you did not have this program which you recommend? 

Secretary Seaton. I think I would rather have Mr. Hardy answer these 
specifics, but I would say to you, Mr. Aspinall, not enough. 

Mr. AsPINALL. Now, as suggested, Mr. Secretary, does this plan offer a full 
profit, a reasonable profit for the producers, or does it have anything to do 
with the program which you have suggested? 

Secretary Seaton. I think, Mr. Aspinall, with prudent management and effi- 
cient management of properties that have a fair promise of being producers, this 
plan does enable them to proceed at a rate where they not only can stay in 
business and pay appropriate wages, but can also conduct the necess%ry exp'ora- 
tion which we feel is so vital to the future of this country, particularly when 
you couple it with our proposal for a renewal of a plan quite similar to the 
-old DMFEA. 

Mr. ASPINALL. One more question. In addition, the economic welfare of the 
workers, as well as the mining operators, is considered in what has been 
suggested ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Aspinall. I, perhaps, did not make that clear 
in my opening remarks. I tried to. I think that that has to be a consideration, 
because that is the human value, and, certainly, all Members of Congress, as 
well as the Department of the Interior, are interested in the human values. 

Mr.'ASPINALL. Thank you very much. 


* * « = m e * 


Mr. Berry. I just have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. I am wonder- 
ne, Is there contemplated any limitation upon imports of these minerals covered 

the bill? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Berry, there is no specific section of this bill which is 
involved with any limitation of imports of minerals from sources outside of the 
United States. The adoption into law of the proposal we have made here to- 
‘day, obviously, will put the domestic producers in a much better competitive 
position that they now find themselves in. I would believe that a natural 
corollary of that situation would be a reduction in the total flow of imports 
of these minerals and metals into the United States. 


In answer to a question of Mr. Dawson, Secretary Seaton said: 


Secretary Seaton. Mr. Dawson, I will be glad to answer that question. I 
said to the Senate committee and I repeat here now, that so far as I am con- 
cerned, as Secretary of the Interior, I have no intention of presiding at the 
‘bankruptcy of the domestic metals industry. Neither have I any intention of 
participating in the bankruptcy of our relationships with the friendly nations 
-of this hemisphere who are, in the main, concerned in this problem. 
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Now, as to the quota, I could not in good conscience recommend to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he accept the quota proposal which was brought 
out by a split decision in the Tariff Commission. As the Congressman very 
well knows, there were three members of that Commission who supported a 
proposed quota up to 50 percent, based, as I remember it, on the 1954 level. 
The other three members of the Commission were opposed. 

I could not support that quota system because I believe it would result in 
the damage of the security of this country, it would do violence to our friendly 
neighboring nations, the great nation of the north, Canada, and the equally 
great but smaller nations to the south in Central and Latin America. 

Furthermore, if a quota were imposed, it is my opinion, based on the advice 
- which I have received from the gentlemen whom you see here today and from 
the technicians of the Department, we would then find the domestic price of 
lead and zine at a point which would not only encourage but actually invite 
and practically insure substitution of other metals to the point that damage 
would ensue to the lead and zine industry * * *. 


Mr. Saylor asked this question: 


Mr. Sartor. I would like to have you, Mr. Hardy, tell this committee, and 
Members of Congress who are not members of this committee, how the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can come in here and ask for this kind of a program with 
regard to minerals, and when somebody from the Agriculture Department sug- 
gests the same kind of a bill they say that is terrible, and they call it a Bran- 
nan plan, and they say horrible things about it. 

Is there something sacred about minerals that places them in a different 
category than anything else? Or does not the Department of the Interior know 
what the Department of Agriculture is doing? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, we feel that it is very important for this country to 
maintain a production of these various minerals that we have covered in our 
stabilization plan and at the same time to carry on exploration, consolidating 
our position of reserves for these materials, because we feel very strongly that 
in the coming years there will be great demand for these metals. 

We are faced with a situation in which we may well lose much of the produc- 


tive capacity of these materials, and the purpose of our stabilization plan is 
to alleviate that situation in the minerals area. 


2 * * * * * * 
Congressman Ullman asked this question: 


Mr. Utitman. I just have one, Mr. Chairman. Would you not say, Mr. Hardy, 
that the critical international situation today does add to the importance of 


establishing a domestic mining program, because, if we should get into a shoot- 
ing war, certainly, this is going to be of critical importance to our national 


defense? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly, Mr. Ullman; I could not agree with you more so. That 
is one of the main purposes, and I think Secretary Seaton alluded to that on 
July 3 when he was here, that certainly part of the reasoning for this program 
is the defense aspect. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. PrL1i0N. Yes. Now, is this program intended to keep marginal mines open 
on a standby basis or possibly some other basis? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. This program is intended to bring out certain productive 
levels of domestic production in this country at fair and reasonable prices. 
Those levels are based upon the historical share of the domestic market for the 
domestic producers. 

Senator Moss. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a few 
questions before we have your statement if it is all right. 

Is it your impression that this bill was defined as a defense or na- 
tional security measure? I think your report of the 6th of April 
indicates that you so consider it. I am talking about S. 1285. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I believe that a great many of these 
questions will be answered in my statement. It might save the com- 
mnittee time if you would allow me to proceed with the statement, I 
think it will perhaps clear up some of the confusion that you stated 
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was in your mind. And if I might, I would like to go ahead with the 
statement. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Senator Moss. Yes. 

Mr, Repwine. In view of the fact that Mr. Hardy’s assistant has 
refused to let the staff look at a copy of the statement prior to his 
starting reading it, we haven’t had a chance to study it, to suggest any 
questions to the chairman. 

I think Mr. Hardy’s statement could be dispensed with and the 
questions could be asked that you have in mind prior to hearing his 
statement. I would so suggest. 

Senator Moss. Well, it is a little unusual not to have the staff view 
‘the statement that is going to be made. However. I have no objec- 
tion to having it putin. And you go ahead, Mr. Hardy. I will save 
my questions until afterwards. 


‘STATEMENT OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH C. 
McCASKILL, STAFF ASSISTANT; JOHN G. LIEBERT, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT; JOHN F. 0’LEARY, ECONOMIST; ALL OF THE OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RESOURCES, US. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to appear before this committee 
‘today in response to your invitation to discuss S. 1285, a bill to pro- 
vide for the preservation and development of the domestic fluor- 
spar industry. The Department’s formal report on this proposed 
legislation has been submitted to the committee. 

he growth of the fluorspar industry in the United States during 
the past century has been spectacular, particularly since 1941. In the 
decade 1900-1909, the annual average domestic production was about 
40,000 tons. By 1940-49 this had increased to an annual average of 
323,000 tons. In the same period the average annual imports of 
fluorspar rose from 15,000 tons to 57,000 tons. 

In more recent years, requirements for consumption and stock- 
piling have greatly stimulated imports, and since 1952, imports have 
exceeded domestic output. 

Domestic consumption of fluorspar which averaged approximately 
350,000 tons in the 4 years following World War II, rose to 645,000 
tons in 1957. The outlook is for a continued increase in the consump- 
tion of fluorspar as our steel industries, aluminum industries, and 
‘chemical industries continue to extend their capacities. 

About 33 percent of the known high-grade fluorspar ore reserves 
of the world are located in the United States. 

In 1945, the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines estimated 
the fluorspar reserves of the United States at 1414 million tons. In 
1956, another study by the Geological Survey placed the estimate of 
US. reserves at 2214 million tons. These estimates are for relatively 
high-grade ores and do not take into account a substantial volume 
‘of lower grade ores. 
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During this period, in addition to increased reserves in the tradi- 
tional fluorspar-producing districts of Illinois, Kentuc anh and Colo- 
a new large reserves were discovered in Idaho, Montana, and 

tah. 

These reserves, mined at the rate provided in the proposed bill, 
would probably support production for 25 to 30 years. Additional 
ore probably will be discovered in sufficient quantity to support this 
rate of production for some additional time. 

_ In this connection, it might be well to point out that there are 
very real possibilities that, within the near future, U.S. industry 
will be recovering substantial quantities of fluorine from phosphate 
rock. As members of this committee well know, the reserves of phos- 
phate rock in the United States are very extensive. If the costs of 
recovering fluorine from the rock that is mined and processed can 
be brought low enough, this fluorine will be competitive with fluorine 
produced directly from fluorspar. 

During and immediately following the Korean emergency, the 
Government provided substantial assistance to the domestic fluorspar 
industry. This assistance was in the form of purchase contracts to 
domestic producers for large quantities of material at prices well 
above preyailing world market prices. These purchases supplied 
stockpile deficiencies for these materials and were directly related to 
our national security posture. Government acquisitions of domesti- 
cally produced acid-grade fluorspar for the strategic stockpile termi- 
nated in 1956, and deliveries of metallurgical-grade will be completed 
in September of this year. 

Substantial assistance was also given to the industry in the form of 
loans to exploration projects, at accelerated amortization for new 
producing facilities. 

Such activities were directed to and, I think achieved, the result 
of increasing our reserve position of this material substantially, to 
be available for future emergencies and industrial use. 

An additional economic stimulus was given to the industry when, 
in 1954, the Congress raised the depletion allowance on fluorspar 
from 15 to 23 percent. 

The stockpile purchases of fluorspar were of great assistance to 
domestic producers, particularly the so-called independent producers. 
They had the effect, however, of diverting substantial quantities of 
domestic production from normal commercial markets. The result 
was that the industry became dependent on an artificial market and 
on prices well above competitive industrial markets. 

During this period, imports increased substantially because they 
were left to supply the bulk of the domestic industrial demand— 
most of the domestic production going directly to the strategic stock- 

pile at high prices. 

Having completed the strategic stockpile, the Government, of 
course, could not continue indefinitely to make purchases beyond its 
requirements. However, realizing the dislocation between produc- 
tion and consumption in the acid-grade fluorspar market, upon con- 
clusion of the Government’s stockpile purchase program in 1956, the 
administration sought to devise some kind of tapering off program 
to allow domestic producers of acid-grade fluorspar to work away 
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from their dependence upon Government markets and adjust to nor- 
mal competitive market conditions. 

This program took the form of individually negotiated contracts 
for purchases of acid-grade fluorspar at lower prices than formerly 
prevailed. The purpose of this program was to provide a stable 
market for a Ras of domestic production. This program was 
approved by the Congress in July of 1956, and became known as 

ublic Law 733. 

Purchases of acid grade fluorspar under this program came to an 
end December 31, 1958. 

Metallurgical grade fluorspar was omitted from the provisions of 
Public Law 733 because it was still being acquired for the stockpile 
at —- above commercial market prices. 

year ago, when we were in the midst of a recession that struck 
especially hard and deep at the raw materials sector of our economy, 
the administration recommended that the Congress provide stabiliza- 
tion payments to domestic producers of several mineral commodities, 
including fluorspar. This legislation failed of enactment. 

With the recession now behind us, the outlook for industrial de- 
mand for fluorspar is more favorable than at any previous time. 
With the revival of steel and aluminum production to near capacity 
levels, coupled with additional new capacity, plus new uses by the 
chemical industries, it can be reasonably expected that greater de- 
mands than ever will be made upon producing sources. Because of 
the favorable reserve position of the United States, domestic pro- 
ducers should participate in supplying this increasing demand. 

Accurate knowledge of world reserves outside the United States is. 
extremely limited. However, because of increasing shipments, we 
must assume that world reserves have increased substantially within 
the last 10 years. Mexican reserves, our chief source of imports, are 
believed to be very large and of good grade. European reserves, on 
the other hand, are not believed to be adequate to enable European 
countries to continue to be, as they have in the past, net exporters in 
United States markets. 

Imports of fluorspar to the United States have increased and since 
1952, have exceeded U.S. production. Mexico has supplied approxi- 
mately 58 percent; Italy, 16 percent; Spain, 12 percent; Canada, 7 
percent ; and West Germany, 6 percent of these imports. 

Government acquisitions for the strategic and supplemental stock- 
piles have been substantial factors in the increase in imports over this 
period. As these programs have drawn to a close, imports have de- 
clined sharply. In 1958, they were 240,000 tons, or 38 percent below 
the 1957 total. 

With expansion in foreign pees of steel, aluminum, and 
chemicals, it can be expected that foreign producers will be called 
en to supply additional requirements. Worldwide consumption 
of fluorspar in recent years has been estimated to average around 
1,500,000 tons per year. This has doubled within the last 10 years. 

€ increase is comparable to the growth of our own consumption of 
fluorspar. 

In the light of the growth of consumption of this commodity, gen- 
erally, and with reserves outside the North American Continent un- 
certain, it is reasonable to conclude that industrial requirements in the 
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United States will be met increasingly from North American sources, 
including those within the United States. 

From the facts which have just been recited, it appears that the 
problem posed by this legislation at this time is one of whether or not, 
to what extent, and to what purpose should the U.S. Government 
provide a special program for this industry. 

The departmental report which was submitted earlier this week 
to the committee concluded that there is no necessity for additional 
legislation in the interest of national security. Do other national 
interests require the enactment of this measure ? 

The sponsor of this particular legislation has stated that the pri- 
mary purpose of the measure is not so much to provide specifically 
a way of assisting the fluorspar producers, but primarily to find a 
formula which might be adapted to other minerals that will permit a 
sharing of our domestic minerals’ market between domestic producers 
and foreign producers. Apparently, therefore, we here are concerned 
with whether or not we shall completely revise our policies and de- 
velop a whole new approach to the problems of the minerals indus- 
tries. 

Two years ago, when the Department of the Interior proposed a 
measure to provide relief to the lead-zinc industry, by amending the 
tariff provisions affecting these commodities, the House Ways and 
Means Committee declined to take action on the matter. 

In a letter to the President, dated August 16, 1957, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee succinctly expressed his commit- 
tee’s attitude with respect to utilization of existing procedures for 
industries seeking relief. 

I should like to quote a paragraph from this letter: 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you my very great concern as to the impact 
of a proposal such as the one which your administration has made concerning 
lead and zine on the whole structure of the trade agreements program. In 
stating this, I do not intend to imply that the lead and zinc industries may not 
need relief. My concern is due to the fact that this proposal would completely 
bypass existing authority given you in present trade agreements legislation. 
You are asking the Congress to do that which you already have ample authority 
to do. The authority which you have is not selective, but broad and general, 
and applies to any and all industries which are injured or threatened with 
injury as a result of trade agreements concessions. I am sure you are aware of 
the fact that there are many other industries that are asking for relief from 
import competition. Among these are textiles, velveteen, and ginghams, tunafish, 
hardwood-plywood, stainless steel flatware, fluorspar, natural gas, petroleum, and 
many others. There are numerous bills now pending before the Committee on 
Ways and Means which would provide relief from import competition on the 
above-specified items and many additional ones. I am confident that you would 
not want to see the Congress bypass and undermine your present authority 
under trade agreements legislation by acting on individual items. 

A year ago, there were introduced into the Congress several mea- 
sures designed to provide additional protection to domestic producers 
of a number of commodities. These measures included fluorspar, 
lead and zinc, aluminum, petroleum and petroleum products, tungs- 
ten, and several others. Each of these sought special legislation to 
protect a given commodity from the impact of imports. These 
measures were all considered by the committees of Congress in con- 
junction with the then pending trade agreements legislation. 

If you will recall, it was because of these several efforts to obtain 
special legislation in behalf of individual commodities that the Ways 
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and Means Committee gave extensive consideration to revisions of 
the escape-clause procedure as embodied in the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, and of the security clause which was con- 
tained in section 7 of the act of 1955. As a result of these considera- 
tions the escape clause was amended and considerably strengthened. 
Likewise, the security clause was largely rewritten, It is my under- 
standing that it was the intention of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Congress that these amendments to the trade agreements legis- 
lation were made to provide the means of taking care of the kinds 
of problems posed by the several commodity proposals, 

f you will remember, no further hearings were held on these sev- 
eral individual commodity bills. But, the amended Trade Agreements 
Act. was passed by both Houses of the Congress with substantial 
majorities. 

s a consequence of this sequence of events, it would appear to us 
that any industry seeking relief by the imposition of tariffs, or other 
actions effecting limitations or restrictions on imports, should avail 
itself of the procedures currently available to it as provided under 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act. 

Referring to S. 1285, specifically, we note that the declaration of 
policy contained in section 2 appears to involve two separate and 
distinct statements. The first sentence would make it an objective of 
the proposed legislation to achieve a high degree of national self- 
sufficiency in fluorspar. On the other hand, the second sentence would 
declare that it is necessary to achieve this degree of self-sufficiency for 
the purpose of national security, and that the mechanism for so 
doing would be to establish “a reasonable balance between domestic 
production and importation.” 

In our report, we have pointed out that no additional legislation 
is required to deal with this commodity in the interests of national 
security. 

eerie: to the second policy aspect of the legislation, it is neces- 
sary to consider it as a device to improve the competitive position 
of the domestic fluorspar producers vis-a-vis foreign producers by 
assuring a market for domestic production, and at a high price. 

S. 1285 seeks to maintain domestic production at high levels by es- 
tablishing quotas for domestic production, as well as imports, in ac- 
cordance with anticipated annual requirements, 

The market and, indirectly, the price structure within the United 
States would depend upon the accuracy of the forecast of domestic 
consumption that the Secretary of the Interior would be required 
to make a year in advance. It it noted that the only adjustment for 
maccuracy in such forecast is a provision for increasing the foreign 
quotas, should the forecast prove overly conservative. 

ile provision is made for adjusting the foreign quota component 
by withholding 20 percent to be allocated to new foreign producers, 
or adjustment among the historical suppliers, the domestic production 
quota is inflexible. 

The complex determinations required of the Secretary to predict 
consumption of so volatile a commodity 1 year in advance, within 
acceptable limits of accuracy, would appear to be extremely difficult. 
A few of the factors influencing an estimate of requirements such as 
work stoppages, inventory policies of a few large industrial con- 
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sumers, and increases or decreases in the national rate of industrial 
activity are extremely unpredictable. 

Yet a miscalculation here could destroy the balance between suppl 
and demand which is absolutely necessary to make this proposa 
effective. 

To emphasize the point, the Secretary would have to forecast 
annual stee] production as well as annual aluminum production and 
the output of the chemical industries. Successful forecasts for these 
industries have not been achieved by the industries themselves. 

One significant characteristic of the proposal is that any overstate- 
ment of the forecast would have to be compensated entirely by a 
decrease in domestic production. This would appear to be an effect 
directly contrary to the stated objective of maintaining domestic 
production at high levels. 

Establishment of an overall domestic quota could operate to enforce 
inequity on the existing producers. The proposal, for instance, calls 
for an annual quota for DS. producers of 200,000 tons of acid-grade 
fluorspar. In 1958, domestic production of acid-grade fluorspar 
totaled 190,000 tons. In spite of the high prices paid by the U.S. 
Government for this production, there was in that year an idle capac- 
ity of at Jeast 50,000 tons. The bulk of the domestic production 
capacity is controlled by the major consumers of acid-grade fluorspar. 
Some of this production capacity was not utilized in 1958 because 
these consumers could obtain plentiful supplies from abroad at prices 
somewhat below the domestic market quotation. It would seem rea- 
sonable to expect that the effect of the domestic quota provision would 
be to create a strong economic incentive for activating this so-called 
captive production at the expense of the independent producers. 
Major consumers would be encouraged to favor their own operations. 

To give firmness to the domestic production quota, the proposal 
would completely prohibit overquota shipments and would impose 
restrictions on domestic production to a degree which could well have 
the effect of compressing all of the activities of the domestic industry 
into a relatively short open quota period. 

It would naturally follow that concentration of production to fill 
the domestic quota in a relatively short period of time would create 
maladjustments in employment, with the strong possibility of encour- 
aging additional expansion of those producers with the largest or 
lowest cost reserves. Such effects would not contribute to the main- 
tenance of either a stable price, an orderly market or an economically 
healthy domestic industry. 

It would be possible to overcome some of the above-stated objec- 
tions to the domestic quota provision by modifying the proposal in 
such a way as to allocate the domestic quota among the producers, and 
by controlling an established price which would be sufficient to enable 
= of the producers having such an allocation to produce at a 
profit. 

We could not, however, agree that the imposition of such a rigid 
system of price and production controls is desirable. 

Such a system of controls is directly opposed to the free enterprise 
= of business which is the cornerstone of our American way of 

ife. 
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The proposed legislation, if enacted, would represent a major de- 
parture in U.S. policies with reference to peacetime availability of 
mineral raw materials for our industries. 

Heretofore, the United States has followed a policy of encouraging 
an abundance of mineral raw materials at reasonable prices, rather 
than establishing systems of controls to promote artificial scarcities 
and high prices. We believe that this policy is a sound one. Cer- 
tainly today the Executive and the Congress are deeply concerned 
over the necessity to find ways and means of curbing high prices and 
inflation. This proposal runs contrary to these aims. 

For the reasons given above, we believe that S. 1285 is not only 
contrary to established national policy, but, also, is not feasible from 
a practical point of view. We also believe that such an elaborate 
scheme of production controls and price fixing is not required to solve 
the problem of the domestic fluorspar producers. 

Certainly remedies available 1 be exhausted before a decision 
is made to embark upon a new course of action so radically different 
from anything undertaken to date in this field. 

We should like ot point out that the mining industry spokesmen 
have consistently and aggressively voiced disapproval of any course 
of Government action which would place it in the economic strait- 
jacket, of price and production controls. 

Mr.: Harpy. That ends my statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be 
very happy to try to answer any questions that you might have. 

Seirgiot Moss. Mr. Hardy, from your testimony, I understand that 
you and the Department do not feel that this bill would be necessary 
at all from a national security standpoint ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, Sater 

Senator Moss. What do you base that conclusion on ? 

Mr. Harpy. The security clause of the Trade Agreements Act, sir, 
seems to us to provide ample authority for the Executive to handle 
these problems of national security. 

Senator Moss. Did you read the testimony of the congressional 
witnesses that appeared here on Tuesday of this week, the seventh? 

Mr. Harpy. I skimmed through them rather rapidly. Some of 
my staff have perused them in considerable detail. 

Senator Moss. You are aware, of course, that those witnesses testi- 
fied that in their belief this was necessary as a defense measure ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am aware of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moss. Now, this report that you—or this statement that 
you have read, and this report that was prepared and sent here earlier 
this week, that was prepared by you and members of your staff; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Harpy. By the Department, sir; yes. 

— Moss. You have members of your staff here with you 
ay 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moss. I wonder if you could identify them for me? 

Mr. Harpy. I have Mr. John Liebert, my special assistant. I have 
Mr. Jack O’Leary, staff economist, and I have Mr. Joseph McCaskill, 
also of my staff. 

I have some of the commodity specialists from the Bureau of Mines 


andthe Geological Survey. 
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Senator Moss. And Mr. O’Leary is an economist on your staff? Are: 
any of these other men—have they been engaged in the mining in- 
dustry? Dothey have any mining industry background ? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that one of the Bureau men has an operating 
background in mining, sir. And I am a professional mining engineer. 

Senator Moss. I had understood that your economist had advised 
the mining industry that in his opinion it should operate under the: 
economic philosophy of the laws of Adam Smith. 

Is that your view ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not exactly familiar with that quotation, sir. I 
haven’t heard that one. I doubt very much that he would do that. 

Senator Moss. Well, whether it is true or not, is that your opinion ? 

Mr. Harpy. Not being an economist, I am not too familiar with 
the laws of Adam Smith. Perhaps I can ask Mr. O’Leary to en- 
lighten us on that. } 

Senator Moss. The way I understand the law of Adam Smith is 
that you depend absolutely on the law of supply and demand. There 
is no interference at all with the working of the law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not my philosophy necessarily, sir. 

Senator Moss. Are any members of your staff engaged in the im- 
porting business or industry ? 

a Seu, Well, in our office, of course, we do participate with 
other agencies of the Government in discussing the import poten, 
For example, the recent lead-zinc meetings which were held last fall 
in London, and then later in Geneva, two members of my staff were 
part of the U.S. delegation to those meetings. 

Senator Moss. What I am referring to is: It is my understanding 
that a member of your staff is connected with the importing industry 
in addition to hisemployment on your staff. Is that so? 

Mr. Harpy. Sir, to my knowledge, certainly not in any of the min- 
erals raw materials area. 

Do you have a specific member, sir? 

Senator Moss. Yes. I had understood that he was a member of a 
firm oe a connection with an importing firm here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Do you have any information on that, Mr. Redwine? 

Mr. Repwineg. I think he referred to Mr. Liebert, Senator. We 
only have—we just have some general information. Since Mr. Lie- 
bert is here, why—— 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; I am sure that Mr. Liebert would be very happy 
to discuss the matter. 

But before he does, M. Chairman, let me say that in the year and a 
half that I have been with the Department, at no time have I felt 
that the connection about which you are asking influenced Mr. Lie- 
bert’s thinking on the matters with which we were concerned. But I 
would like to have Mr. Liebert discuss his connection with that. 

Senator Moss. Yes, I wish you would, Mr. Liebert. 

Mr. Liepert. Mr. Chairman, formerly I was the president of a very 
small importing-exporting company, which I had established just 
prior to the Korean war before I came into Government service. I 
have resigned as president of that company. But I do retain an inter- 
est as a stockholder in that company. 
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“The only import so far as the members of the staff that advise me 
that have come in from the company during its entire existence have 
been some marine products, and I think some mandarin oranges from 
the Orient. 
_ There have been no importations of any kind of mineral raw ma- 
terials into the United States at all. They have engaged in the ex- 
port of coal toa small degree. And in the export of some additional— 
well, I am not exactly familiar, but I know that they have shipped out 
or have agreements to ship out or participate in as agents of com- 
panies that are shipping out scrap steel products into other areas. 
And that is all. 

Senator Moss. What is the name of the company ? 
_ Mr. Liesert. United Overseas Corp. 

Senator Moss. So far as you know, there has been no importation 
of minerals or metals by that company ? 

Mr. Liesert. I know that absolutely, yes. Because I was partic- 
ular to advise so that if there had been, I would feel that I should 
either divest myself of my stock interest in that company or resign. 

Senator Moss. Do you still keep office space there at the company ? 

Mr. Liesert. No, sir. I drop in occasionally on Saturdays. It 
used to be my old law office. And that is now the office of the com- 
pany which they took over exclusively. Because it used to be the 
address when I was practicing law of some of my old clients, they 
sometimes address their mail to me there instead of the home. And 
I have felt that it is perfectly proper for me to receive mail there, 
because I hope one of hens days to go back to it. 

_ Senator Moss. And you testify you haven’t had any negotiations on 
lead or zinc or titanium or any metals like that with this company ? 

Mr. Lizsert. Sir, if there have been, I do not know of it, because I 
am not an integral part of working with the company at all. I am 
simply a stockholder now. And I don’t know of any recent things 
that the company would do at all. If they do, it is of no interest to 
me. 

Senator Moss. Are you listed in the directory as affiliated with this 
company or officing with this company ? 

Mr. Lizsert. No, sir; not that I know of. 

I may be in the telephone directory with the same office number. 
But I have given instructions to have that taken off. I am not on the 
directory of the offices and am not known to be a member of the 
company. 

Senator Moss. Although you may still be listed in the phone book 
at that address? 

Mr. Lirsert. I wouldn’t be at all surprised if I were, sir, because 
some of my old clients like to get in touch with me occasionally. And 
if it is, it would be a listing as an attorney. 

Senator Moss. 1346 Connecticut Avenue? 

Mr. Liesert. Yes, sir; that is the old office. 

Senator Moss. Liebert, John G., lawyer, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
the telephone directory I am reading from says. 

‘Mr. Liesert. That is fine. I am glad to know I am still available. 
I don’t practice, sir. 

_ Senator Moss. You do not practice out.of that office ? 
- Mr. Lizserr. No, sir. be 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that in m ope 
rience with Mr. Liebert he has been very helpful to me. He has 
always been completely objective. And I feel that the connection 
discussed in no way enters into our day-to-day work within the 
minerals area. 

Senator Moss. I*suppose that you, Mr. Hardy, and the members.of 
the staff participated in the preparation of the minerals stabilization 
program that was presented last year ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. 

Senator Moss. And that, of course, did include fluorspar along 
with a number of other metals; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moss. In that legislation, you recommended the mainte- 
nance of a production level: for domestic acid grade fluorspar at 
185,000 tons a year. You accepted and approved a price of $53 a ton 
f.0.b. barges or cars for the payment of up to $13 a ton as a stabiliza- 
tion payment. 

Isn’t that a fair‘summary of the price and tonnage section of the 
fluorspar bill ? 

Mr. Harpy. As I recall, when we introduced the legislation, we 
used a price of $48. And it was later amended by the Congress to 
include, I think, the higher figure that you adic. 

We were prepared with that legislation to make stabilization pay- 
ments up to the tonnage level that you indicated there, sir. 

Senator Moss. They would be as high as $13 a ton ? 

Mr. Harpy. Initially we provided for an $8 stabilization program 
as the maximum, sir. 

Senator*Moss. I.see. But the Department later accepted this $13 
figure, is that right ? : 

Mr. Harpy. The Congress amended it. We accepted it. 

Senator Moss. And the Secretary agreed that the then rate of pro- 
duction for metallurgical grade fluorspar of about 126,000 tons a 
year was a satisfactory level for domestic production even though 
metallurgical grade fluorspar was not included in the bill; is that 
true ‘ 

Mr. Harpy. That is true, Mr. Chairman. And it might be help- 
ful for me to tell you a little of our philosophy there. It is our un- 
derstanding that in the fluorspar industry we have some, and often- 


times quite a number, of the producers that can produce both acid: 


and metallurgical grades. Acid grade is plus-97 percent calcium 
fluoride, and metallurgical grade ranges below that. 

So, in helping the acid es roducers, including people that pro- 
duce both grades, we could not help but assist the metallurgical side. 

Senator Moss. Well, obviously your Department felt, then, that in 
order to maintain domestic production at these levels some assistance 
was necessary and justified ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, at that time we were pretty well in a 
recession. And that was the main—that was one of the main moti- 
vating purposes when we took that approach. 

Now we feel we are working out of the recession. Our steel pro- 
duction is near er Aluminum is being produced in greater 
amounts than ever before. Conditions within the economy are vastly 


improved. So the outlook is ot oe today, sir, than it was 
egislation. 


when we introduced the stabilization 


a, & 
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Senator Moss. Well, don’t you acknowledge that the fluorspar 
mining industry is still in the recession? Isn’t our domestic produc- 
tion just about shut down except for captive mines? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, that I could agree to 
that. You might be interested in a.telephone canvass that we made 
of the—that we made of many of the producers. I have it here. 

Now this information was gathered as of April 1, 1959, some 10 
days ago. And the producers informed us that the estimated 1959 
production of acid grade would be about 100,000 tons. That is a 
total. Of ceramic grade, roughly 10,000 tons. 

The metallurgical grade, some 39,000 tons plus. Which gave 
us an estimated 1959 production figure from the producers them- 
selves of some 154,000 tons. 

Senator Moss. Can you break this down as between your captive 
mines and your independent producers ? 

Mr. Harpy. I behveve we could, Mr. Chairman. If you would 
liket this done. 

Senator Moss, If you can break those figures down. 

Mr. Harpy. I will break it down into general categories. 

Of the acid grade, Mr. O’Leary tells me, of the estimated 100,000, 
the captives would provide roughly 75 percent. Now of the metal- 
lurgical grade, none of the 39,300 tons would be captive. 

Senator Moss. None of that? 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

Senator Moss. You said you scanned the testimony of Senator 
Dirksen and the other congressional witnesses who appeared here to 
us. 
Do you recall their testimony about the unemployment in the 
fluorspar —e industry ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I recall the mention of it. I don’t remember the 
specific testimony. But, of course, with this industry we have an 
employment of some 1,500 men. That was for the production of 
last year. So, at the present time, we should probably reduce that 
to about 50 percent. 

Senator Moss. Your estimate is that about 50 percent of the in- 
dustry is down ? 

Mr. Harpy. The employment might be down, yes. That is by 
about 50 percent of 1,500, or about 750 men. 

Senator Moss. Now, in your minerals data sheet that you submit- 
ted to the hearings last year and other Department of Interior re- 
ports there are three important points that were stressed as I recall: 
(az) That a substantial decline in the domestic production of fluor- 
spar can be expected with the cessation of Government purchase pro- 
grams; (6) domestic producers of fluorspar are experiencing 
considerable difficulty in meeting import competition; (c) existing 
tariffs are no barrier to imports of fluorspar while at the same time 
exports of fluorspar are only of minor importance in the economies 
of foreign exporting countries. 

Is that a fair summary of this data sheet that you submitted ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I thing it is, Mr. Chairman. 

It follows with all of these programs when they come to an end, 
and particularly when there are elevated prices. We should expect a 
decline from that level. 

Senator Moss. You still subscribe to that? 
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Mr. Harpy. I think it is one of the laws of nature that it will 
happen. 

For example, when the tungsten program came to a virtual end for 
lack of appropriations, all but one or two producers shut down. 

Senator Moss. Well, now, if the minerals stabilization plan had 
passed and been signed into law we would have been equine to grant 
concessions to affected foreign countries either through tariff reduc- 
tions or some other means. Is that not correct? 

_ Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I think that is somewhat of a legal 
question. I would like to have one of my staff allude to that. The 
question might be open. I am not sure. 

Mr. McCaskill. 

Mr. McCasxuu. I think it would be primarily a question of 
whether a concession were really impaired. 

You are speaking now of last year’s proposed stabilization program? 

Senator Moss. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McCasxux. If a country had been able to demonstrate that a 
concession under a trade agreement had actually been impaired by 
this operation, we probably would have been subject to some kind of 
compensation. We would have made every effort to demonstrate that 
the concession was not impaired and, if successful, we would not have 
been called upon to make any compensation. 

Senator Moss. The same thing would not be true under this S. 1285, 
would it, because there would not be any injury abroad ? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe the barter program is mandatory in 
1285. 

Mr. McCasxux. It would be a factual matter as to whether a con- 
cession were actually impaired by the enactment of. the measure. 
That would have to be determined. 

If the barter program were able to offset any impairment to a 
country, I think it could be demonstrated that the country had not 
suffered, and therefore, was entitled to no compensation. 

But that would have to be a matter of factual determination. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Hardy, can you tell me what would have been 
the cost of the minerals stabilization legislation of last year with 
respect to fluorspar had it become law ? 

Mr. Harpy. My memory is not too clear on that. 

Senator Moss. Allright. You may consult. 

Mr. Harpy. Roughly our best recollection was around $5 million 
for the first year, as the bill was initially presented by us. 

Senator Moss. And that would be in the fluorspar part of the min- 
erals stabilization program ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moss. Can you tell me what would be the cost of S. 1285 
if we enacted it, exclusive of administrative expenses? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know how to assess the cost of it should barter 
be involved, Mr. Chairman. I just don’t know. 

Senator Moss. If barter becomes involved, there would be some ex- 
pense there, of course, with the agricultural products ? 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, there is value to those agricultural products. 
I am just not prepared today to make an estimate. 

Senator Moss. If we excluded the barter part, then, of course, there 
would not be any other expenses? 
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" = Harpy. That is right. Except administration. That would 
be all. 

‘Senator Moss. Well, now, we were talking before about what pro- 
duction we had in our fluorspar mines. And you gave me some figures 
you had. I was wondering if you ascertained from that whether this 
was merely the stockpile production or whether this was a new mining 
of the mineral. 

Mr. Harpy. We were told that this was mine production, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Moss. Of new production ? 

Mr. Harpy. New mine production, yes. 

Senator Moss. Well, now, if our mining industry is only at approxi- 
mately 50 percent, of course, it is not prosperous. We can assume 
that, can’t we? 

-Mr. Harpy. Well, it certainly isn’t as high as it was. And un- 
doubtedly some of the mines are closed down. 

Senator Moss. But if this bill were enacted, we would have our 
mines ——— at virtually 100 percent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harpy. Depending upon the forecasts of consumption by the 
Secretary of the Interior, sir. If the forecasts were large enough we 
could be producing the 200,000 tons of acid and 125,000 tons of metal- 
lurgical grade. 

enator Moss. Then we would have a healthy domestic fluorspar 
industry that we have been talking about ? 

Mr. Harpy. We would probably have many new producers, too, sir, 
4 that were not even operating in 1958. 

or some of the so-called captive mines, it would give rather a large 
incentive for them to ask for an allocation. 

Senator Moss. You do not subscribe to the testimony of our previ- 
ous witness about our very limited resources and the fact that we ought 
to keep them in the ground and hold them ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. 

We in Interior do not subscribe to that philosophy. We have ex- 
cellent examples of what production has done for us in the way of ex- 
panding our reserves. 

Senator Moss. Mr. Hardy, last year when you proposed or sup- 
ported the Secretary’s minerals stabilization program, had all of those. 
minerals, lead, zinc, copper, tungsten and fluorspar, been before the 
Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. 

_No, T believe that so far as escape clause action was concerned, lead 
and zinc and fluorspar were the only ones that had petitioned the 
Tariff Commission. 

_Senator Moss. Do you know how many of them had made applica- 
pee - the OCDM under section 8 for a determination under that 
section 

. Mr. Harpy. Three of them, Mr. Chairman, last fall filed under sec- 
tion 8. Cobalt, tungsten, and fluorspar. 

‘Senator Moss. On presenting your proposal to Congress last year, 
no mention was made of this fact. y do you now raise the objec- 
tion as one of the reasons for opposing S. 10857 

40360—59 5 
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',Mr, Harpy. Well, last year cobalt and tungsten had not filed under 
section 8. And then, of course, as I said previously, the fact that we 
were in the midst of a recession was our main motivation for pro- 
posing the program last year. 

- Senator Moss. You knew that fluorspar had been before the Tariff 
Commission on two previous occasions, and also again last October ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that fluorspar came before the Tariff Commis- 
sion—first under section 332. Then on August 1, 1955, at.the request 
of the Senate Finance Committee—an escape-clause investigation was 
initiated. A split decision at that time was rendered by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Then again in September 1958, the industry petitioned the Tariff 
Commission for an escape clause investigation. And on October 14, 
it is our understanding, in a letter to the petitioners, the Commission 
indicated that it could not entertain the petition at that time, and, 
quite an obvious fact, the Commission pointed out that with the ex- 
istence of the Government purchase programs it was really impos- 
sible to make an evaluation of the degree of injury caused by imports 
resulting from a concession. 

Senator Moss. Well, metallurgical-grade fluorspar is not eligible 
to have an escape clause investigation because there has not been a 
reduction in rate of duty; is that right? 

. Mr. Harpy. That is correct, sir. 

I might speak further as to that. At the last Tariff Commission 
appearance, the basis for the Appellants’ claim was that the comple- 
tion of the Government purchase program at the end of the year 
would result in serious injury to the domestic industry. 

‘This was before it had actually happened. In other. words, it was 
predicated upon the applicant’s forecast of developments that would 
result from the termination of the purchase program, 

The Commission’s views was that the application did not set forth 
such changed conditions that would warrant a new investigation 
again at that time. 

You see, at that time a large percentage of the domestic production 
of acid-grade fluorspar was being sold to the GSA, which took it en- 
tirely out the commercial market. 

Senator Moss. Getting back to this metallurgical-grade fluorspar, 
the tariff on that, the ad valorem is about $7.50 a ton, I think—about 
35 percent of the overall cost. And this has not been any barrier to 
imports. They have been coming in. 

nd the fluorspar industry in my State is down because it cannot 
compete. And they can’t go to the Tariff Commission to get relief 
under the escape clause. In view of all that, are you now still oF 
ing congressional relief such as we propose to have in this bill? 

r. Harpy. Of course we have a rather odd situation in fluorspar. 
The most valuable product, acid grade, carries less tariff than metal- 
lurgical does. But I think, also there is a unique feature, that with 
metallurgical grade fluorspar we have an ad valorem equivalent of 
about 30 percent, an amount that is certainly not enjoyed by many 
minerals. 

Senator Moss. Well, now—— 

Mr. Harpy. For a mineral, it is a relatively high ad valorem equi- 
valent, sir. 
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- Senator Moss. Yes; it is. I concede that it is high. But it has 
not enabled the domestic producer to compete. And so then we: 
move to the next phase of whether or not we shall have quotas. 

Do I cndendaned! your testimony to be that you are opposed to the 
quota provision of the act? i) 

Mr. Harpy. I think I can best express our viewpoint, Mr. Chair-: 
man, as this: We feel that all the administrative procedures that the 
Congress has set up should be explored and a finding of fact made, 
before we consider this type of an approach, sir. 

Senator Moss. But we had quotas imposed on our oil, as was» 
brought up before ? 4 

Mr. Harpy. That was after a finding of fact by the Director of 
OCDM, sir. ) 

Senator Moss. And we had quotas imposed on lead and zine. 

Mr. Harpy. That was after a unanimous finding of fact by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Senator Moss. Well, do I understand your testimony, then, simply 
that you think we should delay until there is a report from OCDM? 

Mr. Harpy. Not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. I do not think there 
will be much more of a delay from OCDM. That is only half of the: 
administrative remedies that are offered. 3 

I would like to have before us a finding of fact by the Tariff Com- 
mission, if it is outside the national security aspect. 
4 Senator Moss. Well, we already explored that on the metallurgical 

uorspar. 

ag But not with the acid grade, sir. And I tried to point 
out that in a great many instances relief to acid grade would have the 
effect of helping those producers that also produce metallurgical 


e. 

Senator Moss. The reason that you tell me that, although you fa- 
vored the minerals stabilization act last year and you are opposed to 
S. 1285 this year, the difference simply being that there has been a 
— of economic recovery—we are better off than we were last 
year 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moss. But the fluorspar people are only half employed, 


hly ¢ 
a, Harpy. From the program level, yes; that. is correct, sir. 

Senator Moss. Do you have any proposal as to what action might be 
taken to enable this industry to exist and flourish ? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe with the projected levels of 1959 production 
the industry is more than just existing. When we produce the hundred 
thousand P us, it is not to their high plateau, but is is existing. I feel 
that a finding of fact should be made, and I certainly wouldn’t want to 
prejudge any pang; but, dependent upon the results, I think the next, 
=o step would be to have a finding of fact by the Tariff Com- 

ion. 

The Congress was very explicit on this matter 2 years ago on our 

-aine proposal. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
at that time drew attention to the authority that the President had. 
Certainly the chairman was quite adamant in his belief that the Presi- 


dent should exercise his authority before taking up something like we 
have here. 
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Senator Moss. Well, of course, this committee is e in taking 
testimony and might make a finding of fact. Wouldn’t you be willing 
to ee ae made by the committee ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, these cases are rather complicated, sir. And I 
think that the Congress has set up a mechanism to accomplish a finding 
of fact in the Tariff Commission. And certainly last year the Con- 
gress and the administration accepted the stoeigtheninih of the escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Act. 3 
_ I would interpret the strengthening of those provisions as an indi- 
cation that it was the intent of the Congress that the Commisison 
would be used. 

Senator Moss. As I understand it then, if a finding were made by 
OCDM and/or the Tariff Commission of injury, that then you would 
not object to the — imposition as provided in this act ? 

Mr, Harpy. Well, let me say this: I can’t prejudge the President 
on these findings of fact. He looks at the facts in light of the total 
national interest. 

But it is true that the Tariff Commission or the Director of OCDM 
under a section 8 investigation has the authority to recommend a 

uota. 
Senator Moss. You of course are familiar with the Sugar Act under: 
which we have been operating in the agriculture field for many years? 

Mr. Harpy. Well I am familiar to this extent: Just very generally. 
In my office we have made a rather complete study of that. And Mr. 
McCaskill here, of my staff, is particularly expert in it. If you would 
like, I think it might be helpful to have his views as to the Sugar Act 
Eee to S. 1285. If you would like that, I think it might be 

e ; : 

enator Moss. What I was getting at is: The basic theory proposed. 
in this act is the one that we follow in the Sugar Act. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, plus the fact that we have a subsidy in the Sugar 
Act. I don’t know whether the quota would be the basic theory or 
the subsidy would be the basictheory. — 

Senator Moss. Well, we have an acreage allotment and an acreage 
limitation. And that is true, we have a domestic price. 

Mr. Harpy. And a subsidy. . 

Senator Moss. Yes. 

Which essentially is what we would have here. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes,sir. You would have a quota here. 

Senator Moss. Returning to your report on the mines that were 
operating in 1958, can you tell me from that how many mines, not 
mills, were in operation in 1958, fluorspar mines ? 

Mr. Harpy. For 1958, sir? 

Senator Moss. 1958, yes. And then if you have, how many are 
operating at the present time, and which are captive mines; how many 
of them are captive mines? 

I would like to know those figures. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask Mr. J ep of the Bureau of Mines who 
has these figures and he will be glad to give you that information! 

Senator Moss. I would be happy to have you do that, Mr. Joseph- 


son. : 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Josephson is Chief of the Chemical and Construc- 
tion Materials Branch of the Bureau, sir. _ . 

Mr. JosePuson. It is rather difficult to give you a precise figure in 
this respect. Because there are certain major operations, major min- 
ing operations. 

: ‘But there are quite a number of very small units which feed into 
some of these mills. 

I am not sure that we are prepared to give you a precise figure in 
this respect. We could obtain it from our data. 

Senator Moss. Well, the figures you gave me were really for mills 
and not for mines. 

Mr. Harpy. I gave you figures, sir, of estimated production in 
1959. 

Mr. Joseruson. By companies? 

Senator Moss. By companies. 

Mr. Josrpuson. Yes, sir. By companies without respect to the 
number of mines and mills operated by each. 

So it is an overall estimate of company operation. 

Senator Moss. Well, I would like to have that if you can find that 
information and submit it for the record. 

Mr. JoserHson. Yes, sir. 

We can do that. © 

(The information referred to was later placed in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Senator Moss. What I am concerned about is the number of mines 
where we are mining new ore as against just milling stockpiled ore; 
which I think came into these figures I had before. 

Mr. JosepHson. We can make an estimate of that. 

Senator Moss. How many were operating last year and how many 
this year in our fluorspar mines? 

Mr. Joseruson. As between the 1958 figures and this telephonic 
canvass ¢ 

Senator Moss. Yes. 

Mr. JoserHson. Of course the telephonic canvass did not cover 
the detail that you are talking about. We can give you something 
of that nature for 1958 where we have gotten or, I should say, are 
getting the detail on our canvass. 

Senator Moss. Would Phe have a report on the mines so that you 
wouldn’t have it for 1959 

Mr. Joseruson. Quarterly ? 

' Senator Moss. You wouldn’t have it? 
_, How long does it take them to report ? 
_ Mr. Joseruson. Roughly 2 months. 

Mr. Harpy..If you like we will go back and try to give you the 
best figures we have and submit it for the record. 

Senator Moss. I would appreciate it if you would. I would like 
to have those figures. 

Mr. Harpy. I do have a figure given to me that in 1958 there were 
11 firms that produced over a hundred thousand dollars worth of 
fluorspar. But that certainly doesn’t answer your question. 

Senator Moss. Yes. 
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» Mr. Harpy. It is interesting. — a 

Senator Moss. Of Sees was interested too in the number of 
ithese that were captive mines as against independent ones. 

Mr. Harpy. We would be very happy to develop that information 
for the record, sir. 

' Mr. Repwine. I wonder if the Secretary could furnish us also on 
a confidential basis a company-by-company projection—on a confi- 
dential basis ? 

Senator Moss. The staff requests that we have a company by com- 
‘pany projection on a confidential basis. 

Mr. Joserpuson. No. I am afraid we—— 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be difficult for us to 
do that, because this material is given to us on a confidential basis. 
We might be able to show it to you, but I would have to check into 
the aspects of that. If possible, we will certainly do as much as we 
ean. ' 

Senator Moss. If you will check that and let me know so that we 
ee the staff can examine it or whether it can be put in the 
record. 

Do you have anything further? ; 

Mr. Broapeate. I have nothing further. 7 

Mr. Répwinz. I have nothing further, except, Mr. Chairman, may 
=~ ante of the Bureau of the Budget appear in the record at this 

ace 
p Senator Moss. Yes, Mr. Redwine. 

(The report is as follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.0., Aprit 6, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES EB. MuRgRay, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMAn : This is in reply to your letter of March 10, 1959, invit- 
ing the Bureau of the Budget to comment on S. 1285,.a bill to provide for the 
preservation and development of the domestic fluorspar industry. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior, would determine the 
amount of fluorspar needed to meet the requirements of consumers in the United 
States at leaSt annually. Based on such requirements, the Secretary would 
establish quotas for the United States and for foreign countries in accordance 
with certain critéria, with provision for adjustment for unwarranted domestic 
price increases and relief for foreign producers through barter contracts for 
surplus agricultural products. The quotas could be suspended by the President 
in the event of a national or other emergency with respect to fluorspar. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization determines the inventory needed 
to provide for our defense needs of fluorspar pursuant to the Strategic ond 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. These stocks, together with anticipated 
supplies from domestic and nearby foreign sources, provide for our national 
defense requirements for fluorspar in the same manner as for other stockpiled 
materials. Should future changes require a different level of inventory, oF 
other action for defense reasons, adequate authority is provided, not only un- 
der the Stockpile Act, but also under the Defense Production Act and the 
Trade Agreements Dxtension Act of 1958, to initiate such other programs a8 
may be necessary. The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has recently 
undertaken a study of the defense needs for fluorspar pursuant to the section 8 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, to take action 
if imports of commodities which have been the subject of a trade agreement 
cause or threaten injury to domestic industry. 
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In view of the adequacy of present authorities under existing law to meet de- 
fense needs and the fact that present law provides a basis for relief where 
tariff concessions injure or threaten to injure domestic industry, the Bureau of 
the Budget recommends that S. 1285 not be enacted. 


Sincerely yours, (Signed) Purr S. HueHes, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy and gentlemen. 
This subcommittee hearing will recess now. 
We will reconvene at 10 o’clock Monday morning, the 13th of this 
month. 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m. the subcommittee hearing was 
recessed. ) 








PRESERVATION OF THE DOMESTIC FLUORSPAR 
INDUSTRY 


MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1959 


U.S. SEnarTE, 
MiIneErAxs, MATERIALS, AND FuELS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMitTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 3110, 
' Senate Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senators Murray, Allott, and Martin. 

Also present: Robert W. Redwine, professional staff member; and 
William Broadgate, mineral consultant to Senator Murray. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order, please. 

This is a continuation of the hearings on S. 1285 to determine if 
this country is to have a domestic fluorspar industry or be content to 
rely upon foreign sources for our supplies of this highly strategic 
material. 

I was greatly disappointed at the testimony of the Department of 


Interior on last Friday. The Department did a complete rightabout- 
face from its position of less than a year ago. I cannot understand 
such shifting of position and change in viewpoint. 

There must be more to it than meets the eye and it shall be my pur- 
pose to try to get to the bottom of the matter. 

The first witness will be Mr. C. O. Anderson. You may proceed, 
Mr. Anderson. 


STATEMENT OF C. 0. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT OF 
OZARK-MAHONING CO. 


Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

My name is C. O. Anderson, associated with the eee 
Co. and its predecessor companies for 33 years, during the last 6 
which I have served as president. 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting this statement. 

In 1936 our company began Oe or and developing fluor- 
spar ore deposits in the Illinois-Kentucky district located on both 
sides of the Ohio River. After much research work on devisin 
milling methods for the complex ores discovered, a plant was built 
at Rosiclare, Hardin County, Il., early in 1939 to process these ores. 
Marketing of the four products, acid grade fluorspar, metallurgical 
fluorspar, zinc, and lead concentrates, began later that same year, and 
except for a 2-month strike and some force majeure conditions at 
times, has operated up to the present time. 
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During 1958 the plant produced and sold 48,136 tons acid-grade 
fluorspar concentrates, md 6,363 tons zinc concentrates, but no lead 
and no metallurgical-grade fluorspar concentrates. This represented 
about 95 percent capacity of the plant. 

At no time has our company been able to sell to the GSA stockpile 
any of its metallurgical-grade concentrates because pellets were con- 
sidered unacceptable... We have at one time or another sold acid-grade 
fluorspar to nearly every major consumer in the United States; we 
have lost the business of many of them with the only reason being our 
inability to meet the low prices of the imported material produced at 
excessively low costs of labor as compared to the domestic costs of the 
same item. We have sought to meet the foreign competition by prac- 
ticing many economies and in spite of the ever-increasing costs of 
labor, sunptin et cetera, by making a series of price reductions. 

Effective January 1, 1959, we reduced the acid grade fluorspar price 
to $45 f.o.b. Rosiclare, and still during the first calendar quarter of 
this year we could sell only about 60 percent of our capacity. 

With such low volume and such a depressed price our company has 
operated during 1959 in the red as regards fluorspar and can show 
an overall small profit for its Rosiclare operations only by absorbing 
the fluorspar red figure in the modest profit from the zinc concentrates. 

During-the Rosiclare plant operations we have shipped in excess 
of three-quarter million tons of fluorspar concentrates after being told 
in about 1938 by many so-called well-informed people that the Rosi- 
clare district was exhausted and almost worked out. 

Our company now has 1.5 million tons of measured ore reserves 
and an equal tonnage of probable ore reserves as well as much un- 
developed acreage. "These figured reserves are adequate for 20 years’ 
operation at the rate observed in 1958. No incentive exists now to 
expand those reserves and we have largely ceased our search for new 
fluorspar reserves, 

In March 1946 our company purchased the Wano mill at James- 
town, Boulder County, Colo., from H. M. Williamson & Son, and 
leased from Boulder Fluorspar Co. certain fluorspar mining prop- 
erties which were in turn contracted to the Williamsons for mining. 
Except for occasional force majeure conditions, this plant operated 
continuously to July 1957, when the principal customer, Reynolds 
Metals Co., began to operate its own plant based on imported crude 
ores. 

From about July 1957 to December 27, 1958, the Wano plant 
shipped primarily to GSA on contract under Public Law 733 and 
then shut down on the latter date for an indefinite period, or at least 
until some relief may be forthcoming from passage of S. 1285. Our 
entire Jamestown personnel has gone already and reassembly of such 
personnel is usually an expensive experience. 

Our company operated this project for nearly 13 years and shipped 
in excess of 115,000 tons of concentrates. During the early years, 
known ore reserves were never available for more than 3 to 6 months 
ahead, but now ore reserves after such a long period of operation 
are adequate for at least 4 to 5 years, and probably far in excess of 
10 years, at the rate observed during 1958 when 11,000 tons of concen- 
trates were produced during 11 months. 

The loss of the $100,000 milling plant payroll in 1958, plus at least 
an equal amount for the mining payroll, plays havoc in a multitude 
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of ways with the life of a small community such as Jamestown, and 
this is entirely aside from the loss of skills and trained men by our 
company. 

Early in 1951 various Government agencies such as DMA, DMPA, 
and GSA, urged rather insistently our company, as a fluorspar pro- 
ducer, to expend its best efforts to cope with the then-existing severe 
shortage of domestic acid-grade fluorspar. The result was that our 
company acquired from the Colorado Fluorspar Corp., first through 
option and later through purchase, the Northgate fluorspar properties 
near Cowdrey, Jackson County, Colo. As a result of development 
work on the properties during 1951 and of signing a GSA letter of 
intent in October 1951, our company proceeded to invest more than 
$1,600,000 of solely its own funds, which included building a milling 
plant with GSA’s assurance of 100,000 tons concentrates at $60 per 
ton f.ob. Northgate, provided industry did not take it over a period 
of about 5 years. 

Cheap imports of foreign fluorspar began to make their influence 
felt so that domestic industry took only 5,000 tons and GSA 95,000 
tons, but with severer penalties on specifications than obtain normally 
in the industry. 

The shipment of this 100,000 tons was completed in 1956, and from 
then until December 31, 1958, the plant operated principally to fill 
GSA contracts under Public Law 733 at $53 per ton f.0.b. Northgate. 
The plant was shut down January 29, 1959, with no assurance of re- 
sumption of operation unless there comes relief via S. 1285. 

ith an exception of a few keymen that project’s personnel has 
already gone elsewhere. I shall not dwell on the multitude of ob- 
stacles surmounted in the mining and in the milling developments in 
this Northgate project, but there is a degree of gratification in re- 
porting that engineering estimates as recent as last month show 
1,900,000 tons blocked-out ore and an equal tonnage of possible ore 
as well as many unexplored possibilities. These figured reserves 
would be adequate to support the 1958 rate of operation—33,000 tons 
of concentrates—for more than 35 years. 

Our engineers think of this Northgate property as being the 
biggest single deposit known in the United States and perhaps in 
the world at this time. Consequently we are inclined to feel that 
those who say the United States is a have-not nation as to fluorspar, 
are either prejudiced or poorly informed. The domestic industry 
needs primarily protection and incentive, some of which is provided in 
§. 1285. Each of you should visit Jackson County, Colo., to observe 
the many demoralizing repercussions such a thinly populated county 
i. when it loses a $500,000 payroll such as our company’s was 
m 1958, 

The following two columns compare U.S. consumption of acid 
grade fluorspar with imports of this material for the years 1952 
through 1958. 


[In tons] 


Year Consumption Imports Year Consumption 
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The average annual consumption of acid-grade fluorspar during 
those 7 years has been 257,067 tons, whereas the average annual im- 
ports have been 236,477 tons, or 92 percent of the consumption. Vary- 
ing quantities of the imports went into the Government stockpiles 
which have now been terminated, and hence increasing quantities 
are being pressed on the domestic market. Domestic producers are 
also now shut off from stockpiles. Can anyone describe this situation 
as a healthy condition for any domestic industry and as one p 

of incentive and conducive to growth? 

In 1951, when this country faced a severe shortage of acid-grade 
fluorspar, several Government agencies provided adequate and varied 
incentives to many foreign countries to find and produce this material ; 
some of the results are indicated in the above tabulation and graph. 

I have read Mr. Gill Montgomery’s statement which will be pre- 
sented here next, and agree with what he writes, and hence am trying 
to avoid here repeating too much of what he writes with reference 
to many of the conditions confronting the domestic fluorspar industry. 

I do want to stress, however, that if a condition is not established 
to enable the domestic industry to compete in at least a moderately 
healthy environment with foreign material it will soon disappear, the 
mines will fill with water, with some of them going beyond economic 
redemption, and the efficient mills will be sold for salvage, and much 
expensively developed skill and technique will be lost to the companies 
now possessing them. ‘ 

This industry is not a large one, but is an extremely vital one, being 
substantially the sparkplug of a number of the largest and most 
important industries in our economy, whether our country is at peace 
or at war. Should the United States suddenly need this domestic 
industry, it will be costly and time consuming to get it revitalized. 
Also, if experience is a good, wise teacher, the foreign producers, 
once the domestic industry has passed out of the picture, will take 
advantage by pushing present prices far beyond their present levels. 
The domestic consumers have a stake in the preservation of a reason- 
ably healthy domestic industry so as to avoid taking a long gamble 
which could be both pEpeneaye and possibly rather disastrous. 

The methods described in S. 1285 will help to cure the present ill- 
ness and restore some health to the domestic industry, and at the 
same time be fair to the domestic fluorspar consumer and to the 
friendly foreign nations shipping Suaerest, into this country. 

If the thoughtful men in Government know what they are talking 
about when considering the strategic mineral requirements for the 
coming quarter century, we, as American citizens, should not fail to 
urge vigorously the utmost in protection and incentive for the do- 
mestic fluorspar industry. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Are there any questions, Senator Allott? 

Senator Attorr. Yes, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anderson, what are your prevailing wage rates in Rosiclare? 

Mr. Anverson.. They are substantially the same as obtain with other 
companies in that area. 

Senator Atxorr. What are your minimum wages there? What are 
the standard rates for the men who are working for you there? 

Mr. Anverson. I would have to resort to figures that I don’t have 
with me, but approximately $1.85 per hour. 
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‘Senator Atiorr. Approximately $1.85 per hour? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. If you would like to have me read some of 
these from the Minerva Oil Co., who have substantially the same 
rates we have—— 

Senator Attorr. I wish you would, please. _ . 

Mr. Anperson. Effective December 1, $1.89 for a hoisterman, class 
A; class B hoisterman would be $1.84; a drillman, class A, $2.04; 
a drillman, class B, would be $1.94; underground truck driver is 
$1.84; a diesel motor operator, $1.99; a miner, $1.94; cager or skip 
loader, $1.94; loading machine operator, $1.94; miner helper is $1.84; 
a mucker is $1.77; underground mechanic is $1.99; underground me- 
chanic helper, $1.89; a shift leader is $2.09. That applies all to the 
underground. 

Senator Auxorr. That shows that a great majority of your workers 
are pressing close to $2 an hour on their wage scale. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Attorr. How do these wages compare with the wages being 
paid in the foreign countries which are producing fluorspar ? 

Mr. Anperson. They are manyfold. Take Mexico, for example. 
ea can employ the average unskilled labor there for a dollar a day 
or less. 

Senator Autxorr. A dollar a day or less? 

_ Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Senator Auuorr. As compared to $15 to $16 in your particular 

industry ¢ 
Mr, hana That is right. 
Senator Auttorr. You have pointed out in your statement and in 
your schedule of imports here the increase me how the foreign pro- 
ducers absorbed 92 Fare of the market in 1958. These people im- 
ported to the United States and sold here, and you have been acquaint- 
ed with this situation for many years. 

Mr. Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLorr. Have you seen any noticeable increase in wage rates 
in the importing countries during these years? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that I personally know of. I don’t know that 
they have increased. 

Behator Autorr. In other words, would it be fair to say that the 
situations vary? While we are trying to maintain a domestic fluor- 
spar industry in this country, and are keeping up a standard of wages 
which approaches $16 a day, the imports from other countries over 
a period of the last 7 or 8 years have increased, but none of that in- 
crease _ been taken home by the day laborer in the foreign 
count 

a I think that is correct. 

Senator AuLorr. Perhaps I should not say none, but no significant 
part of this increase in sales. Would you say that statement is 
Justified ? 

Mr. Anprrson. I think so. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Anderson, it has been the policy of this Gov- 
ernment over a period of years to maintain an ever-expanding goal 
of free trade with foreign countries. Of course, I am sure that you 
as well as all of us recognize that we cannot dispose of our industrial 
products abroad unless we do have trade with other countries, 

Mr. Anpverson. I understand that. 
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Senator Axxorr. If this is true, and if the figures you have just 
iven me are true, with respect to the lack of increase in wages for 
oreign countries, then we are not giving, by this policy we have been 

aw any money to foreign labor to purchase American consumer 
s. 
. Mr. Anverson. I think that is correct. 

Senator Atxorr. Therefore, the policy that we have been pursuing, 
which is to the detriment of our American mines, has not resulted in 
the raising of the standards of living of the workmen abroad in order 
that they could purchase more consumer goods either from their own 
country or from us. 

Mr. Anverson. That would seem to be true. 

Senator Attotr. Would you say that Northgate in Colorado is 
fairly characterized as an efficient operation ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. I am sure that I am prejudiced to say it is quite 
efficient. 

Senator Atiorr. What is the nature of this particular mining op- 
eration? Is it open pit, or what? 

Mr. Anpverson. It is a combination of open pit and underground 
work. The open pit operations, however, were abandoned more than 
a year ago, and during the past year all of it has been underground, 
and no open pit work will probably be done in the future if the prop- 
erty is operated. 

Senator Auxorr. There is a certain price differential of fluorspar 
from Northgate to the industrial centers of this country by reason of 
freight rates? 

r. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Attorr. What is that? 

Mr. Anpverson. The freight rate for Northgate is usually at a dis- 
advantage as compared to freight rates from Rosiclare by figures 
varying from $8 to $10. 

Senator Auorr. A ton? 

Mr. Anverson. Per ton. I am speaking per ton always. 

Senator Atxorr. Other than this, is there any other conceivable 
reason for your problem at Northgate? I speak of the problem of 
closing it down, other than the competition from low-priced imports. 

Mr. Anverson. I think not, because we produce a quality product 
which has been used by industry. If anything, it may be slightly 
preferred by industry in the fact that it is more finely ground than 
the fluorspar we produce at Rosiclare. The trend certainly among 
the consumers of acid grade fluorspar is toward increasing fineness. 

You might say that we have not done that intentionally at North- 
gate because the ore is complex and requires fine grinding, but we 
have developed our technique with fine grinding so that we have 
learned how to practice flotation satisfactorily, which is something, 
I understand, some other producers in this country and elsewhere are 
unable to do. 

If they grind as finely as we do they wind up with a lot of head- 
aches which they have not solved yet. We have solved our headaches 
along that line at Northgate. 

I don’t know whether our plans and procedure in that respect would 
apply elsewhere, but they apply to our Northgate property. 

Senator Atxorr. You are acquainted, I am sure, with the operations 
of some foreign countries ? 
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Mr. AnpeErson. Yes. 

Senator Atxorr. And probably seen some of them yourself? 

Mr. Anperson. I have seen some. 

Senator Attorr. Where? 

Mr. Anperson. I have seen some in Spain. I have seen some in 
Mexico. 

Senator Attorr. How would you compare in efficiency the North- 
gate operations with the operations you have seen in other places? 

Mr. Anperson. I think it is superior probably to any operations 
I have seen. When you are speaking specifically of efficiency, that is. 

Senator Auvorr. I am speaking of that. I am talking about the 
efficiency of the operation at the mine and mill. 

Mr. Anperson, I think I can say that safely. It ranks at the top 
as to’efficiency in both mining and milling. 

pepetor Auxtorr. Would you include your own Rosiclare plant in 
that 

Mr, Anverson. I think so, yes. 

Senator Atuorr. You have pointed up here one question which I 
think is most important, and that is that the operations at Rosiclare 
have not led you, and the general conditions, to look for new reserves. 

Mr. Anperson. Why should we look when there is no incentive 
from a market standpoint, Senator ? 

Senator Attorr. You have brought out the point I wanted to make, 
which is that the finding of new reserves is generally dependent, not 
just in Colorado or Illinois, but any other place upon an efficient 
operating industry wherever it is operated. 

Mr. AnpErsoNn. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Atxorr. With the situation in Colorado as it is, can you 
ascribe any reason other than the competition from imports which 
would cause the reduction or the dissipation of your plant in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Anverson. I don’t know of any reason, Senator. 

Senator AtLotr. With respect to personnel, you have lost a great 
many of your personnel at Northgate? 

Mr, Anverson. That is correct. 

— Aw.orr. Except a few key people whom you have retained 
there ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Senator Atxorr. In the event you were forced to produce fluorspar 
on an emergency or semiemergency basis from Northgate, where 
would you find the personnel to do this underground mining? 

Mr. Anperson. We would have to advertise for miners just as we 
did back in 1951 when we went out there to a new territory to start 
the development that resulted in the present operation. Gradually 
you build a crew. People have said you can get a man to work in 
a lead and zinc mine and train him overnight and he knows all about 
fluorspar mining. That has not been our experience. He hasto learn 
certain tricks of the trade that are innate to fluorspar mining just as 
if a fluorspar miner went into a lead and zinc mine or copper mine. 
He may be a miner but he still has to learn the tricks to the trade 
that makes for an efficient miner. 


Senator Au.orr. In other words, if you were required by circum- 
stances to open the Northgate plant, what you would have to do is 
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advertise and try to build a skeleton crew around which you would 
employ other men who would be trained by the skeleton crew ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. May I add just one point there. 
If you were to do that within another 2 or 3 months the problem would 
be Jess difficult than if you were delayed and had the plant shut down 
from a 2- to 5-year period. The problems would be multiplied. 

Senator Au.orr. I want to read you a statement that has been made 
here. This statement will be made: 

The Northgate plant was built in 1952 by this largest U.S. producer 
-under a certificate of necessity and, in addition, received a Government contract 
to put fluorspar in the national stockpile at relatively high prices. 

Upon expiration of the stockpile agreement the plant was closed. To my 
knowledge no fluorspar of this plant ever entered the commercial market 
because of the high production and transportation cost. This is reason to 
believe that the company has already amortized the Northgate plant. 

First of all, you have commented that this, in your opinion, is prob- 
ably the most efficient plant that you know of. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is correct. 

Senator Atiorr. With respect to the production, then, would this 
statement be justified: That it is because of the high production cost? 

Mr. Anverson. It is not a high production cost as compared to 
other production in this country. 

Senator Attorr. You have already pointed out that it produces a 
very high grade of Pres 

Mr. Anperson. It does that. 

Senator Atxorr. You have already commented on the transporta- 
tion costs, which do, as we know, make a differential between this and 
other plants producing in the United States. 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Senator Atxorr. Do you know whether or not any help has been 
given to foreign producers presently in competition with the Amer- 
ican fluorspar industry ? 

Mr. Anperson. We know, of course, the various Government agen- 
cies did provide various aids to foreign producers in the past 5 or 6 
years. That is alla matter of record. I donot believe I need comment 
on that because others here know the actual details far better than I 
could possibly know them. 

Senator Atxorr. One of these in particular was our neighbor to the 
south, Mexico? 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Senator Attorr. What about Spain ? 

Mr. Anperson. At least one of the producers there was granted a 
rather sizable loan to enable him to get into production. 

Senator Attorr. Now, Mr. Anderson, there will be various people 
who will testify here in opposition to this bill. I would like to ask you 
this: Do you know of any conceivable way by which the fluorspar in- 
dustry may be kept at a stable basis in this country and not subject 
us to being held up during times of comparative emergency and still 
protect the production of ane producers other than the method 
which is outlined in this bill? If you do, would you please tell us? 

Mr. Anperson. I do not know. 

Senator Attorr. You have already pointed out, I believe, that the 
ultimate result shown by experience would be that if fluorspar is 
permitted to come into this country and the fluorspar industry here 
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is reduced to almost nothing, that the experience of history has been 
that we will then be subjected to a rise in price over which we will 
have no control because we have no production here. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is correct. Unless you have the exception to 
the rule which I don’t believe that the future will be any different 
than what has happened in the past. 

Senator Autorr. You have had at least two errors in the past 19 
years where this has been true, have you not? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Senator Atitorr. One during World War II and one during the 
Korean crisis. 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 

Senator Auxorr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Are there any other questions, Senator Martin ? 

Senator Martin. Mr. Anderson, in the letter from the Department 
of Commerce with reference to the bill, S. 1285, the statement is made 
that the Department of Commerce opposes enactment of this measure. 
In the escape-clause procedures of section 7 of the trade agreements 
legislation and provisions of section 8 of the Agreement Extension 
Act of 1958, there exists sufficient authority to regulate and curtail 
imports of fluorspar if such imports threaten serious injury to the 
domestic industry or threaten to impair the national security. 

Have you presented your case to the Department officials regarding 
the hardship imposed on you ? 

Mr. ANnpERSON. We have presented our case to the Tariff Commis- 
sion on more than one occasion, the most recent of which was last 
fall, at which time we were advised by the Tariff Commission, you 
are not being hurt, you are running. In other words, they would 
give no attention to possible injury or anticipated injury. In other 
words, they were asking us, or telling us, you will have to get into 
the hospital before you get any attention. 

That is just where most of the industry is today. It has had to 
shut down and wind up in the hospital. 

Maybe the Tariff Commission would listen to us today, but cer- 
tainly not last fall. We were not suffering injury from their stand- 
point or anticipated injury. They just ignored that last possible 
thing. The fact that we were running last fall was sufficient from 
their standpoint that we had no case with them. 

Senator Martin. The situation has changed somewhat since then. 

Mr, Anperson. The situation has sharply changed because we were 
selling all of our production or sabetanitially all of it last year from 
our western properties to General Services Administration under 
Public Law 733. That terminated very definitely on December 31, 
with the consequence that both of those properties had to shut down. 

enator- Martin. Had the Tariff Commission been made familiar 
with that possible action when you appeared before them ? 

Mr. Anperson. If they weren’t they were not paying any attention 
to what was being told to them. 

Senator Martin. How soon could you anticipate some adequate 
attention to our present problem from the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Anperson. Judging from past experience the minimum would 
be a 6-month period, as we have witnessed a few years ago when we 
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presented our case here. Half of the Tariff Commission decided we 
were injured, half not. So the President decided that we were not 
being injured, as an industry. 

Senator Martin. From your statement here today you are now 
being injured rather seriously. 

My question is, How soon could you anticipate a change in that 
policy or their findings that would bring about adequate relief to 
you so that you could continue your operation ? 

Mr. Anverson. I think, Senator, it is impossible to predict how 
- quickly any Government agency acts. They do not function the way 
industry functions on a company level. It takes them many, many 
times as many weeks and months to get around to reach a conclusion 
or recommendation. I think I am being fair in saying it would take 
at least 6 months. 

The OCDM was supposed to have made a report the first week of 
this year on the fluorspar industry. That report has not become 
public, to my knowledge, even today. 

Senator Martin. From your colloquy with Senator Allott in answer 
to some of his questions, I gather that you have already been forced 
to demobilize a considerable part of your force and they have moved 
away or go to other industry. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Senator Martin. Can this mining operation of yours in the fluor- 
apes production be rehabilitated quickly after a complete demobiliza- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. Senator, that depends on the number of months or 
years it is forced to be down. 

If it is done in the immediate future the problem will be far less 
difficult than if it were shut down, let us say, for a period of 3 to 5 

ears. 

" Senator Martin. Would the rebuilding of the industry from where 
you are at this point be expensive? 

Mr. Anperson. A shutdown is always expensive. In mining opera- 
tions you have problems relating to water. You have to try to keep 
the water out of the mines whether you are operating or not. 

Senator Martin. Then the Commission should not assume that your 
mining operation can be turned off or on as you would water at a 
spigot. 

7 Awnverson. I am sorry to hear so many statements to the effect 
that a mining operation is just about like a manufacturing operation, 
where you can go and turn the switch off and on and get started 
quickly. In many manufacturing operations the shutdown period 
does not cause very much delay—a matter of days, or a week or two 
at the most—to restart that manufacturing operation. That is not 
true, as a rule, in mining. 

Senator Martin. These shutdowns and rehabilitations and uncer- 
tainties that confront you are not exactly an inspiration for further 
development and discovery in the mining industry, are they? 

Mr. Anverson. Senator, would you be interested in trying to spend 
your money in additional material when you can’t even sell what you 
have? 

We have reserves. We are not down to bedrock and saying we have 
only another 2 or 8 months to run in any of these places. As I think 
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I pointed out in this paper, we believe we have reserves we can put 
our hands on at. Northgate that will run 35 years. Who wants to 
look for reserves beyond that unless there is some incentive? 

Senator Martin. [ agree with you very strongly. This is a point 
I have been watching quite a few years in the mining industry and I 
hope we can stabilize the mining industry to a point where we can 
create incentives to carry on exploration and development for our own 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Anperson. There have been many people in my experience who 
are either prejudiced or not informed on mining operations that claim 
that this country is deficient, have-not, in many minerals aside from 
fluorspar. 

That has rarely ever been proved to be so. As I mentioned in my 
statement, we went into Jamestown in 1946. The reserves were never 
more than 3 to 6 months ahead when we went in there. A minimum 
reserve today after 13 years of operation is 4 to 5 years, and the prob- 
ability is more like 10 to 12 years, without any further exploration. 

When we entered the industry at Rosiclare we went in there in 1936 
and I had the task of going around and getting acquainted with the 

consumers. I was told on many occasions, “Well, I think that old 
Rosiclare district is about done for. It has sure been on its last legs 
for a long time. We have thought oftentimes that we would pro 
ably try to expand the production of some of our fluorine chemicals 
but we hardly had the nerve because we don’t believe there is enough 
fluorspar in that Rosiclare district to support any kind of expansion 
of our production of fluorine chemicals.” 

Now, after 23 years during which time we produced at least three- 
quarters of a million tons of the concentrates and sold it to industry, 
we have reserves that will carry us another 20 years that we know 
about. What incentive is there to go and develop reserves beyond 
that? The minute we are given incentive we will spend part of our 
profits, because every mining company, no matter what mineral they 
are engaged in mining, will spend money for exploration for addition 
of reserves. Mining is completely different from manufacturing. 
Every time you cut up a ton of crude ore out of the ground, you have 
to go and find another ton. You don’t go down to the grocery store 
and say I want another pound of sugar. 

Senator Martin. In your long operation of the plant at Rosiclare, 
you noted here that your company at no time was able to sell to GSA 
stockpiles any of the metallurgical grade concentrates because pellets 
were considered unacceptable. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Senator Martin. I am not familiar enough with this matter to 
know why pellets are not acceptable to the GSA stockpile. 

Mr. Anperson. I will explain briefly. 

_ Metallurgical spar customarily occurs as a natural product—that 
1s, the natural rock—that range in sizes from perhaps as large as an 
mch and a half in extreme cases down to perhaps a sixteenth of an 
inch. I mentioned earlier in my statement that when we went into 
that area to explore, we developed ore deposits in which the ores 
were quite complex. , 

__ We had associated with the fluorspar both lead and zinc sulphides. 
The problem was rather complex and difficult to resolve to separate 
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those three minerals into their respective concentrates. But with re- 
gard to the fluorspar, about one-fourth of the fluorspar which was 
recovered could not be produced as acid grade. The acid grade is 
above 97. The other fourth of our recovery of fluorspar was in the 
form which would run more like 80 to 85 percent. But it is a very 
fine size. 

Flotation size, as you know, is usually below 100 mesh. 

We developed also a process for pelleting that material into pieces 
that were about the size of almonds. Those are what we call the 
metallurgical pellets. Those have been sold and used in industry for 
many years. LAN 

But when we offered them to the GSA, various objections were 
raised: “We just have no assurance that we could store those things 
for 20 years in a stockpile and hence we just don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with them.” That is oversimplifying the contention, but 
that was the net result. We have never sold one pound of metallurgi- 
cal spar to any government agency. 

That is the reason for it. Pek 

Senator Martin. I appreciate that explanation because it is so 
similar to an experience I had back in 1941 on the committee investi. 

ating in this field in the House of Representatives. We discovered 
that our buyers abroad were rejecting quartz crystals because they 
were not of sufficient size. 

The Japanese and Germans were gobbling up everything we re- 
jected. It became quite an emergency issue in 1941. It was a matter 
of getting the quartz crystals for our radio operations in the rapidly 
expanding aircraft industry. It was rather essential that we itch 
all corners. 

We found out that there was no logic or reason to limit to a certain 
size for our use. It was just a matter of convenience in processing 
them. We had to change that policy rather rapidly and under 
rather emotional conditions with the onset of World War II. 

I sometimes wonder, when I see that pellets are not acceptable 
to a Government agency, and industry is accepting them, if that 
should not bear a little explanation by the parties that make the 
policy. I would like to hear the explanation of why they turn down 
your pellets. 

Mr. Anperson. Because they felt that their storing life or storage 
life had not been demonstrated for a 20-year period. 

We had carried on weathering, over a 2-year period, but they just 
discarded that. When we asked the question, you tell us what kind 
of accelerated tests we can perform, they had no comment. I would 
like to add one further point in that connection. As a result of that 
rejection by the GSA of pellets, our milling man has devoted a lot of 
attention to determining whether there was some way that they could 
convert the fluorspar which went into pellets into acid e, because 
the market for metallurgical material has not been good in this coun- 
try. as you well know, in recent years. 

We have successfully done this. That is another measure of what 
IT claim is the efficiency of our processing. We have successfully now 
learned how to convert every pound of our fluorspar coming out of 
our ground, no matter how complex an ore it is, into acid grade 
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fluorspar. I don’t believe anyone else that I know of can make that 
kind of statement. 

Senator Martin. I appreciate your very fine response to my in- 
quiries. I have one other question. 

What is the situation regarding our foreign sources of fluorspar 
concerning the distance from our shores over which those shipments 
have to come? 

Mr. Anverson. I believe you are acquainted with the principal for- 
ign producers and countries. 

exico to the south of us, Canada to the north of us, the European 
producers in Spain, Germany, Italy, and Sardinia. 

Senator Martin. I am not up to date on the relative amount of our 
imports from the European countries. 

r. ANperson. The Aull of the imports do come from Mexico, 

. Senator Martin. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Anperson. Substantial quantities come from Spain, Germany, 
and Italy. I have been told that Germany is gradually retiring 
from the market of exporting to this country because they need the 
fluorspar themselves. That has not been true in the past. They have 
shipped in substantial quantities. 

Senator Martin. I appreciate your giving me this information. 

Mr. Anperson. I am glad to answer any questions you have. 

Senator Martin. I have very high regard for the health and vigor 
of the domestic mining industry, and I had quite a part in writing 
into section 1 of Public Law 520 of the 79th Congress the policy or 
view that health and vigor of the domestic mining industry is of 
greater importance to us as a nation than the existence, even, of the 
stockpile. That is, the stockpile law of 1946. 

I have just been handed the figures on the importation for the 
period 1952-56. It shows in that period that 55 percent came from 
exico, 14 percent from Spain, 13 percent from Italy, 9 percent from 
Germany, and 8 percent Toctas Canada. So that Spain, Italy, and 
Germany make up 36 percent of our imports, which is a considerable 
percentage. 

Mr. Anverson. It is, Senator. 

Senator Martin. Of course, you can gather that what I am looking 
at there is the rating of the fluorspar in the strategic field where the 
_— do have to come in over long and dangerous transportation 
Janes. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Are there any other questions? 

_ Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question of this wit- 
mess, please ? 

_ Mr. Anderson, how long have you been in the fluorspar business? 

- Mr. Anperson. We started our initial exploration in 1936. 

Mr. Repwine. Have you ever heard of a synthetic fluorine? 
» Mr. Anpgrson. I don’t know what you mean by the term. 

_ Mr. Repwine. I don’t, either. A witness here Friday discussed it 
with us. Is it chemically possible to make a synthetic fluorine? That 
‘isthe question I would like to ask you. 

Mr. Anperson. The only source of fluorine of magnitude to date 
thas been from fluorspar. A considerable amount of work has been 
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done over many years to recover fluorine from phosphate rock. The 
net result has not been too good to date. It is conceivable that if 
those efforts are continued for many years to come that someone will 
devise a satisfactory method for getting the fluorine out of the phos- 
phate rock and converting it into fluorspar, which would be competi- 
tive with the natural fluorspar. If that is synthetic, that is one thing. 
If you mean “synthetic,” that you will put it together in some man- 
ner, I don’t know, because fluorine is the element itself. I don’t 
believe even our most advanced technologists are able to synthesize 
‘elements. 

Mr. Repwine. The fluorine that is in phosphatic rock is still an ele- 
ment, is it not, sir? 

Mr. Anpverson. It appears there as a mineral in phosphate rock. 
When phosphate rock is subjected to processing for the production of 
fertilizer materials the fluorine content is usually driven off, primaril 
as a silica fluoride. Which means that you have silicia combined wit 
the hydrogen fluoride. The problem is to convert that silica fluoride 
into its constituent HF, or silica, or convert that silicate into a cal- 
cium fluoride, which is a composition of the natural fluorspar. 

Mr. Repwine. And fluorine always is an element, however, in what- 
ever form it is found ? 

Mr. ANverson. Fluorine is anelement. In nature it is always com- 
bined principally with calcium to make the fluorspar. Even in your 
phosphate rock it occurs there as a complex mineral, part of which is 
calcium fluoride. 

Mr. Repwine. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

The CrHarrman. The next witness will be Mr. Gill Montgomery, 
vice president and general manager of the Fluorspar Division of the 
Minerva Oil Co. 


STATEMENT OF GILL MONTGOMERY, VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER, FLUORSPAR DIVISION, MINERVA OIL CO. 


Mr. Montcomery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Gill 
Montgomery, and I am vice president and general manager of the 
Fluorspar Division of the Minerva Oil Co., whose properties are in 
southern Illinois, principally in Hardin County. 

The Fluorspar Division of the Minerva Oil Co. has since 1944 been. 
the leading producer of ceramic grade fluorspar in the United States, 
with all of its producing mines and mills located in Hardin County, 
Ill. The company became a producer of metallurgical gravel fluor- 
spar in 1952 when it purchased the producing properties %f Crystal 
Fluorspar Co. near Elizabethtown, Il. The Crystal mill was shortly 
therentict modernized and enlarged, as were the mines. Acid-grade 
fluorspar production was commenced in 1954, but did not become 
major item of production until 2 years later. In 1952, the company 
acquired the mining properties of the Yingling Oil & Mining Co., and 
in 1955 purchased the mill and mines of the Vietory Fluorspar Co., 
which are near the Crysta] mill. 
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In 1958, Minerva operated five fluorspar mines and two flotation 
mills and thereby became the only producer of all grades of fluorspar 
for the open market. 

During the a 1956-57, the Crystal and Victory properties 
produced metallurgical gravel fluorspar at the rate of 2,500 tons per 
month. This tonnage, all of which went to the GSA stockpile, could 
have been larger, but the specifications on sulfide sulfur were much 
tighter than the specifications required by most of the steel industry 
at that time, and only sulfide-free ore reserves could be used for the 
stockpile. The GSA prices were not sufficiently high, considering 
the tight specifications, to justify the company’s sinking new shafts 
to our known reserves of sulfide-free fluorspar ores. This was also 
true considering the short term of the program. At the present time 
Mexico is furnishing the major portion of all metallurgical fluorspar 
being consumed by the Nation’s steel mills in their open hearth 
processes. 

The material moves by ship from Tampico to eastern seaboard steel 
mills, in by barge from Brownsville, Tex., to most of the other major 
steel mills of the country, since nearly all are located on major rivers. 
Even carload shipments from the Mexican border can compete within 
100 miles of the Illinois-Kentucky fluorspar district. The only 
metallurgical gravel business we have left is an occasional car or 
truckload for small foundries and steel plants close to the fluorspar 
area. The rate of discovery of rather fabulous, high-grade, surface 
deposits of fluorspar is still high. The cost of much of this Mexican 
fluorspar is comparable to a quarry product which can be handled by 
diesel shovels and trucks. This material now being mined is so high in 
grade it can be used without milling or other beneficiation other than 
crushing and screening. Most of the American production which 
must compete with it must be mined underground at substantially 
higher costs and then be beneficiated by an expensive milling plant. 

Under Public Law 733, acid-grade fluorspar of satisfactory specifi- 
cation was being produced from both of our fluorspar mills at the 
rate of 3,000 tons per month in December 1958, which was the last 
month the acid-grade stockpile program was in effect. Ore reserves 
of the company in Hardin County alone are approximately 4 million 
tons, and mineral lands owned or leased exceed 9,000 acres. Prac- 
tically all of these reserves are suitable for milling into acid-grade 
fluorspar, although some of them are low in fluorspar content but 
are considered as commercial ore in normal times because of asso- 
ciated zinc sulfides mixed with the fluorspar. Zinc concentrate is a 
valuable byproduct of several major operations in the district, but 
its ee is never sufficiently valuable to permit operation of 
the basis of the zinc values alone. 

Ceramic-grade fluorspar is a general classification which includes 
finely ground concentrates, usually a flotation product, which 
may range from as low as 85 percent CaF, to as high as 97 percent 
CaF,, with a liberal silica specification. Most people in the trade 
consider No. 1 ceramic as being 95 to 97 percent calcium fluoride, but 
half of the material now being used is in the 90 to 95 percent grade 
range. Ceramic fluorspar has long been .a necessary flux in the manu- 
facture of flint glass containers, Fiberglas, enameled frits, welding- 
rod coatings, and for many miscellaneous metallurgical uses. 
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The company formerly sold over 2,500 tons per month of all grades 
ceramic fluorspar for these uses. However, since 1952, with the 
initiation of the low $1.875 per short ton tariff on imported acid- 
grade fluorspar, and the encouragement by the U.S. Government given 
to new foreign producers in the way of stockpile programs not avail- 
able to domestic producers, cheap, foreign, acid-grade fluorspar began 
to invade the normal ceramic market. Ceramic consumers naturally 
were glad to be able to buy the acid-grade fluorspar which was 97 
percent CaF., particularly when it was cheaper than the domestic 
. ceramic grades. The loss of the normal acid-grade markets for 
domestic producers in all of the coastal States was repeated im- 
mediately in the loss of the ceramic markets to the same material. 
Recently importers have discovered how to bring foreign acid grade 
in by ae to Cleveland, where drying and bagging facilities were 
erected, and proceeded to wreck the market for domestic producers 
in the Middle West. The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway will 
make possible oceanborne freight savings that will intensify this 
competition even more. These same importers have commonly made 
misstatements before railroad rate investigating groups in order to 
obtain more advantageous freight rates to inland points than could 
be obtained to consuming centers by domestic producers. 

Since the first of the year, by reason of intense sales efforts and 
product research, we have been able to keep our ceramic business 
at a level of about 1,700 tons per month. However, the operating 
expenses of our mines and mills are such that this production can 
only continue on ore stocks mined in previous years. 

All of our five mines are closed at this time and we make this pro- 
duction with one mill working part time. Our company can con- 
tinue at this rate only as long as there is a ray of hope that we can 
have a chance at regaining our normal markets. e cannot com- 
pete with our products for sale in competition with the cheap, for- 
eign material. This imported fluorspar has been produced by labor- 
orepnrd less than one-tenth the wage we are obliged to pay our union- 
ized mine and mill employees. 

You heard the scale from Mr. Anderson that we pay in our plants 
in Hardin County. ; 

In 1958, we employed 172 people. There are at the present time 
only 63, with the remaining indefinitely laid off. The most skilled 
ones of these have left the district for more highly paid jobs in other 
areas, Young people graduating from high school leave the district 
as soon as possible. All of the many small mines, which normally 
sell to the companies with mills, are shut down, and many of them 
are flooded and in such condition that they can be opened again only 
with great difficulty and expense. Since the fluorspar industry is the 
principal livelihood for the people of several Illinois and Kentucky 
counties along the Ohio River, the majority of the people are facing 
destitution. 

Unless there is a condition reestablished by which the major fluor- 
spar products of the Nation, at least those located favorably geo- 
graphically, can sell in competition with foreign material, the do- 
mestic fluorspar industry will gradually disappear, the deep, ex- 
pensively developed and mechanized mines will fill with water, and 
our present modern and intricate mills will be sold for salvage. 
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Some of us who have had geological training, as I have had, and 
who are acquainted with the measurement of ore reserves in the 
United States, will not subscribe to any statements made that the 
fluorspar reserves are in any danger of heii depleted. Proven re- 
serves are greatest now, by any competent count, than they have ever 
been before. With sufficient market incentive to justify exploration 
programs so that the needed deep drilling programs can be pl 
and financed, the major reserves of fluorspar will continue to grow. 

Recent work done on ore dressing by both companies and Pederal 

agencies has proven that usable grades of fluorspar can be commer- 
cially extracted from grades of ore not considered in reserves until 
within the last several years. I speak of grades between 15 and 25 
percent CaF,. The breakthroughs in metallurgical engineering and 
ore dressing have also appreciably increased the national reserves of 
available one oF or its equivalent in fluorine-containing minerals. 
If we are to believe our most thoughtful experts in Government on 
the strategic raw material requirements of the Nation for the next 20 
years, we cannot, as American citizens, fail to urge strongly the ut- 
a in protection and encouragement for the domestic fluorspar 
industry. 
The formula contained in S. 1285, for sharing the consuming mar- 
ket, will greatly improve the health of the domestic fluorspar in- 
dustry, and at the same time cause no hardship on either the domestic 
fluorspar consumer or the friendly foreign nations shipping fluorspar 
into the United States. 

The CHatrman. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Monteomery. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions, Senator? 


Senator Martin. I appreciate very much = discussion of the 


reserves within our own country that could be kept in steady and 
dependable production. That is highly important to us. The impact 
of forced closures is very severe on maintaining a good, dependable 
domestic supply in a national emergency. 

Mr. Montcomery. May I say this: Last year we had the stockpile 
law, Public Law 733. At that time we allocated a substantial fund 
for exploration. We were successful in finding 114 times as much 
new ore reserves as we depleted by mining and milling under that 

ile. Of course, this year we have had our budget very sub- 
stantially cut off because we have no likelihood of a market or income 
to support that exploration program. We are confident there are 
numerous places right within Hardin County alone that justify a 
rma exploration program. ‘Of course, most of these are deep 
rilling. 

I would like to point out that any new company coming into the 
district is at a substantial disadvantage for a year or two until they 
can catch on to the geological techniques required to find those re- 
serves, 

Senator Marrin. Is the formula in S. 1285 adequate, in your 
Opinion ? 

Mr. Montcomery. It is certainly the best formula that I think we 
can hope for under the conditions that exist in order to take care 
of all the people who might be hurt under some of the other formulas. 

Senator Martin. The last paragraph of your statement is a very 
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fair attitude to take toward legislation of this kind. You are not 
trying to do anything to abruptly terminate the foreign market. You 
are advocating something that would give you a fair proportion of 
=~ oe ou feel that S. 1285 fits in with your philosophy very 
‘well. 

Mr. Montcomery. Yes, sir. I believe we can live under it. I 
‘believe so can the importing nations and I believe the consumers can, 
also, in spite of their qualms. 

Senator Martin. That is all I have. 

- The Cuatrman. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Montcomery. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness will be Mr. Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., 
representing Independent Fluorspar Producers Association. 

You may proceed, Mr. Flynn. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE L. FLYNN, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL, INDE- 
PENDENT DOMESTIC FLUORSPAR PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Fiynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this distinguished committee, it:is:a 

pleasure to be able to appear before this committee in support of S. 
1285. 
My name is Clyde L. Flynn, Jr. I am vice president of the Hicks 
Creek Fluorspar Mining Co., also secretary and general counsel for 
the Independent Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association. My 
address is Elizabethtown, Ill. I should like to make it perfectly 
clear, Mr. Chairman, that I do not represent myself as a spokes- 
man for the captive producers, consumers, or importers; none of 
whom are members of our association. I speak solely for the inde- 
pendent domestic fluorspar producers. 

There are approximately 100 fluorspar mines in the United States and about 
15 mills. Most of the mines produce only a few hundred tons per year, selling 
their output directly to consumers or to the firms that operate mills. The bulk 


of the domestic production is contributed by about 10 companies. These mines 


could produce more abundantly if their economic situations were to improve 
*“* * 


* * * Most of the domestic fluorspar producers are independent operations, 
but in the acid grade segment of industry there are four major firms which pro- 
duce for their own consumption. In 1956 these four firms accounted for about 
25 percent of the total output.” 

Today, so far as we can determine, three captive mines and mills are 
in operation, one independent mine and mill operating on a reduced 
scale, and one independent mill apersiang on stockpiled crude ore. So 
far as we are able to ascertain, there are no other domestic operations 
today. There is clear evidence that captive production will reduce 
as the consumer-owners turn more and more to cheaper imported 
fluorspar. This decline in domestic production is due solely to the in- 
ability of the domestic fluorspar producers to meet the competition of 
imports of cheaply produced foreign fluorspar. 

Even though there was a decline in consumption last year, the most 
casual examination of Government statistics reveals that domestic con- 


+Pp, 2 and 3, fluorine program statement, Robert B. McDougal, commodity specialist, 


oo of Construction and Chemical Materials, Department of the Interior, dated February 
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sumption of fluorspar was completely adequate even in 1958 to have 
absorbed all domestic consumption and still have permitted. imports, 
even at the level of production proposed in S, 1285. - It is quite true 
that we are pulling out of the recession and that in all likelihood there 
will be increased demands for fluorspar.. But it is extremely unlikely 
thdt this will benefit the independent fluorspar producers. Certainly 
not unless a limitation is placed on imports. Every purchasing agent 
who buys fluorspar knows that it can be obtained abroad cheaper than 
it can be obtained from domestic sources. And the independent pro- 
ducers know that it can be obtained at a price below the domestic cost 
of production. 

e basic problem then becomes one of trying to provide a means 
whereby the domestic fluorspar industry can supply a reasonable share 
of the domestic fluorspar requirements without inflicting unnecessary 
injury on the consuming industry and if possible without causing 
hardship to our foreign friends abroad. We believe that S. 1285 does 
just that, we believe that it provides a just and equitable solution to 
our problem. 

» I should like to discuss the principal features of this legislation. 
First as to the division of the market. In our opinion the provisions 
of S. 1285 giving the domestic industry a starting base of 200,000 tons 
of acid grade fluorspar and 125,000 tons of combined ceramic and 
metallurgical grade is a very reasonable allocation. These tonnages 
can easily be justified, from the standpoint of past production. 

But even more generous from the point of view of the importers 
is the allocation of 75 percent of each year’s increase in consumption 
over the rate for 1959 to the foreign producer until such time when 
he has attained a volume equal to his ‘average rate of imports for the 
years 1956-58. Thereafter he would receive 60 percent of the in- 
crease. 

There seems to be somewhat general agreement that the maintenance 
of domestic production of fluorspar is desirable. Last year the Secre- 
tary of Interior proposed to support a level of 180,000 tons per year 
of domestic acid grade fluorspar production. He advised the n- 

ss that the then rate of 126,000 tons per year of domestic metal- 
lurgical grade and ceramic grade fluorspar was satisfactory. Some 
consumers support the idea of maintaining domestic fluorspar pro- 

duction. Some do not. | But in order to minimize the effect of a di- 
vision of the market might have on the foreign producer and the 
economies of the foreign countries, provision is made in S. 1285 for the 
absorption by barter of any foreign surpluses up to the average level 
of production for 1956-58. Certainly this could only be construed 
as a generous offer to aid the foreign producer. Although admittedly 
the barter provision is not in its present language mandatory, it could 
be made so. 

In view of the projections that have been made on the increase in 
domestic consumption of fluorspar, it is unlikely that’ barter would 
be required for any considerable period of time. Again we find 
almost complete agreement. Everyone familiar with the fluorspar 
Industry is aware that consumption will increase rapidly. Yet the 
independent fluorspar producers, in the absence of legislation such as 
8. 1285, will remain closed until some distant date when consumption 
requirements cannot be fully met by imports. 
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Of course, legislation for the preservation of the domestic fluor- 
spar industry cannot be weighted entirely in favor of the domestic 
producers. We recognize the problems of the consumer and realize 
that consideration must. be given them. We believe that S. 1285. 
does provide ample arent Under this bill, the con- 
sumer is unquestionably assured of an adequate supply of fluorspar. 
Furthermore, he is protected from unwarranted price increases either 
by domestic-or foreign ane eae by virtue of the price ceilings con- 
tained in'S. 1285. Although price ceilings are not generally desir- 
- able, we accept them if they are necessary. : 

Before leaving this matter of price ceilings, I would like to point 
out that these are ceilings and not aranteed prices. As indicated 
by Assistant Secretary of Interior Hardy’s presentation, there is to- 
day in the United States about 250,000 tons of mill capacity for acid 
grade fluorspar. With 250,000 tons of capacity competing for what 
we hope would be a 200,000-ton beginning market, for domestic pro- 
ducers such competition in itself would hold prices down. Addition- 
ally, we would certainly expect to see new mill capacity provided as 
our domestic share of the market increased in size through the in- 
creased domestic consumption requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that two or three changes might be made: 
in S. 1285 so that it might be somewhat easier to administer. We sug- 
gest that in — of a domestic base of 200,000 tons of acid grade fluor- 
spar as the domestic producers share of the market, that there be in- 
stead a base for imports of 135,000 tons. 

This is simply a reversal of the language in the bill. The domestic: 

roducers oeala then provide the balance of requirements which we- 

lieve would be about 200,000 tons. For fluorspar of less than 97 
eo calcium fluoride we suggest that a foreign base of 200,000 tons 

established with domestic producers furnishing the balance of 
requirements which should be about 125,000 tons. By making this 
change overproduction by domestic roducers could not occur as it 
could under the present version of the bill. : 

This suggestion would in no way change the basic provisions 0 
the bill, it is only another way of determining the fair share of the 
market. And, as present] eet it appears that the administra- 
tion would be exceedingly iffic t. 

Furthermore, this sug change would make unnecessary the 
suggested allocation of domestic quotas as visioned by departmental 
witnesses. We had not anticipated the allocation of domestic quotas: 
among domestic a by the Secretary of Interior and do not 
favor them. And last, but by no means least, this a change 
would make it unnecessary for the Secretary to undertake the chore of 
estimating consumption requirements a year in advance, a task which 
we concede would not be an easy one. : 

We next suggest, Mr. Chairman, that any decline in consumption 
under the bill as presently proposed would place the entire burden 
on the domestic producers. Since the foreign a is protec 
from any injury which might occur in this fashion by virtue of the 
barter provision, we suggest that a fairer approach would be realized 
if the foreign producer were required to assume a of this deficit 
by a reduction in his share of the commercial market for such period 
as the decline in demand might exist. In which case barter would bé 
expanded. 
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- There is no such provision for the domestic producer, as I am sure 
the committee is aware. ‘ 

Finally, Mr, Chairman, section 6(b) would be of no effect after 
barter became unnecessary. Consequently the consumer might be 
subjected to unwarranted price increases Joy foreign fluorspar. We 
sug, that in order to avoid this possibility, there be added to the 
section authority for the Secretary to deny import permits in the 
event of a price violation by a foreign producer. 

«There are two technical corrections which we feel should be made: 
The pene ceilings should indicate that they are for tons of 2,000 

unds. 

P'The references to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Nonferrous Metals 

Index in lines 18 and 14 on page 5 and line 19 and 20 on page 7 should 
perhaps be made to read— , 
the price index of nonferrous metals in the indexes of wholesale prices, by group 
and subgroup of commodities (in which the period 1947 through 1949 equals 100), 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not attempted to provide specific statistics 
on the fluorspar industry. The published reports of the Departments 
of Interior, Commerce, and Labor contain a full and complete record 
of the fluorspar industry. The staff of the committee advises me 
that they have been furnished with this information. I did not feel 
it necessary to burden the record by making these reports a part of 
my statement. However, if there 1s any additional] fluorspar infor- 
mation of any nature whatsoever that you wish, I shall, of course, be 
most happy to provide it for you if I can. 

‘During the course of this hearing the fluorspar industry, that is 
the independent producers segment, have been subjected to criticism 
for their purported failure to exhaust their administrative remedies 
before seeking congressional relief. It has been suggested that this 
legislation should not be considered until we had exhausted our 
administrative remedies. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we have done 
everything humanly possible to obtain administrative relief. We 
were the first industry to file an spyhesie for relief under the 
national security amendment. Consideration on that application was 
suspended at our request pending the operation of Public Law 733, 
which I might add was pro aa by this administration as a meas- 
ure to permit the domestic fluorspar industry to survive. We filed 
an amended application with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation last year. As yet we have no finding, although we had been 
told that our industry, since the day of our original application, had 
been under constant study and review. 

Furthermore, we have had two investigations by the Tariff Com- 
mission, one a section 332, and one a section 7 or escape-clause in- 
vestigation, though in the latter case only one-half of the industry 
was eligible for relief—acid-grade fluorspar. The metallurgical 
ro ® segment is not eligible for Tariff Commission relief. Again 
last fall we apylied to the Tariff Commission for an escape-clause 
investigation, but the Commission refused to conduct an investigation. 
pane then can we do, Mr. Chairman, except appeal to the 


I might add that the initial draft of this bill was prepared less 
vd a after the Tariff Commission turned us down for the 
r e. , 
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We submit, Mr. Chairman, that our industry is completely unable 
to cope with import competition. We have operated primarily on 
sales to the Government for several years. The foreign competition 
which we cannot me et was for the most part brought into production 
through the assistance which our Government provided for foreign : 
producérs. Unless legislative relief is provided, and we prefer the 
mma proposed by S. 1285, we must remain closed. I cannot 
believe that Congress ever intended that a domestic industry be 
sacrificed to:provide a market for foreign products—yet that is 
- happening to the fluorspar industry today. : 

e believe, Mr. Chairman, that S. 1285 is the proper solution to 
our problem. We think it is fair.’ We feel that the foreign pro- 
ducer has been adequately cared for. We think the rights of the 
consumer have been respected and protected. We urge enactment 
of S. 1285 and hope you will accept our suggested changes. 

We recognize that S. 1285 provides a new approach to an old 
minerals problem. Yet it is not legislation without precedent. We. 
feel that it is not only a proper, but in this case a necessary, step 
a the Congress to take if we are to have a domestic fluorspar 
industry. 

We do not believe that your creation of the Tariff Commission and 
your delegation of authority to the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 

ilization means that you have at the same time surrendered your 
constitutional authority to regulate imports. We feel that the Con- 
gress still retains the authority given it by the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, we are at the end of a long road. You and your 
committee and the Congress have in the past provided much needed 


assistance for our fluorspar industry. You have in effect kept us 

alive. We are truly grateful for this assistance. On behalf of this 

small peay I wish again to express our thanks for the past as- 
Oo 


sistance and for the present help you are attempting to provide. We 
strongly urge favorable action by your committee on S. 1285 and 
speedy enactment by the Congress. 

That completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your statement. I 
think you have submitted very clear and convincing arguments this 
morning. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Martin. I appreciate cre your suggested amend- 
ments to the bill. They will be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Fiynn. We have a situation under this bill where you might 
be coming up to the end of the year, using the formula as it is set 
forth in S. 1285, and a domestic producer could violate the law and 
incur the penalties in the bill without actually knowing that he was 
violating the law. I don’t know of any means whereby the Secretary 
of the Interior, who would administer this bill, could say from the 1st 
of December to the end of December how many tons had been shipped 
by domestic pee and how close they were to their 200,000 tons. 
If we turned it around and we operated this on the basis of 335,000 
tons estimated consumption of acid-grade fluorspar and 325,000 tons 
of metallurgical, then we still give the foreign producer the same share 
you originally intended to give him, except that the domestic pro- 
ducer has an open end on it. 
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Senator Marrin. It strikes me as a very logical change to consider 
in the bill. I think it is a very good suggestion and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Fiynn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Martin. This matter of dealing with foreign imports is 
one that ne doubt has come before the Cosnniittess on Ways and 
Means and Finance? 

Mr. Fiynn. As a matter of fact, Senator Martin, the Finance Com- 
mittee directed the Tariff Commission to make two investigations of 
the industry. I think the hearing record clearly indicates that when 
the national security amendment was first added to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, on the floor of the Senate, Senator Barkley and Senator 
Millikin both inquired of the floor managers of the bill if the national 
eecarity amendment was sufficient to take care of the fluorspar indus- 
try. But that only covers the defense aspects, Senator. I don’t think 
that this bill is predicated solely on a defense aspect. We think that 
as citizens, as people living in this country with a product which is 
needed by the Tevet clues in this country that we should have 
a right to furnish some part of that to the industry and not be forced 
toc one so that foreign producers of fluorspar can have the domestic 
market, 

Senator Martin. I suppose from my discussion earlier this morn- 
ing I gave the impression that I was looking at it solely from the 
defense aspect. I did not so intend. 

Mr. Fiynn. Last year, Senator Martin, when Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton, proposed to support this same industry—the acid-grade 
segment of it—at 180,000 tons per year, one of the two reasons he 
assigned was in the interest of protecting the national security. 

Senator Martin. That is an important pore of view and it applies 
in many ways other than just the specification regarding any one 
metal or mineral. 

Mr. Fiynn. That is true, sir. 

Senator Martin. The general health of the mining industry has to 
be watched as a national defense measure even though the specific item 
before us may have quite a different situation defensewise than some 
other metal or mineral. The same general situation is literally true. 
I was discussing a bit of information there that was strictly a defense 
program back in the 76th and 79th Congresses. We recognized there 
that the health and vigor of the mining industry overall is of far 
greater import than what we were then discussing and creating, the 
military stockpile. 

Mr. Fiynn. That is right. 

Senator Martin. I think it should be our point of view all the way 
through that it is a broader matter than defense. 

Mr. Fiynn. On that same point, Senator, down in Ilinois—I am 
more familiar with that fluorspar area than I am the others, although 
I think I have seen everything in this country—I had a letter not too 
long ago from the head of the REA cooperative, who pointed out 
the effect of the closing down of these mines on that REA cooperative. 
In December of last year there were disconnects of different mines 
that during that year had provided $190,000 worth of revenue for 
that little REA cooperative. 

In my own country, Hardin County, a little more than half of the 
taxes are provided by the mining industry. Those communities are 
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going to have a tough time. That is true in any mining town, not 
only in southern Illinois. It is true in Kentucky, Colorado, Utah, 
and Arizona when a mine closes. If that mine is the main, and often 
the only, industry in that area, then the whole area suffers. You can- 
not escape that. 

Senator Martin. Has there been any question raised on this par- 
ticular legislation on the matter of the restriction of imports with 
a to the jurisdiction of the committee? 

he Cuarrman. I will have to ask the staff. Mr. Redwine. 

-Mr. Repwineg. No, Senator Martin; not officially. There has been 
= conversation staffwise, but there has been no official notice taken 
of it. 

Senator Martin. That is why I asked the question whether you had 
this up before the Ways and Means Committee in the House and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. Fiynn. Not this year. We have been up before. I would like 
to make an observation on the difference between this legislation and 
our going to the Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission could 
only consider one-half of the industry, that is the acid-grade segment 
of the industry. They could not even entertain an application for 
an escape clause regulation on the metallurgical because there has been 
no reduction in duty. 

The second point is that if they recommend the maximum amount of 
tariff ible under the present law for the acid-grade segment of 
the industry we still could not operate. If they were to give us effec- 
‘tive relief they would have to recommend quotas. If you impose 
quotas the Tariff Commission could not do what Congress can do in 
considering this broad program. The Tariff Commission could not 
make provision directing Commodity Credit Corporation to absorb 
foreign surpluses through barter until consumption had increased to 
the point where it would not be necessary. The Tariff Commission 
could not impose price ceilings to protect the consumer. There is 
much more in this bill than just a straight imposition of the quota. 

Senator Martin. Yes, indeed. I gathered that from the discussion. 
This is a much broader range and calls for legislative action. 

Mr. Fiynn. I think that is the only way it can be approached, 
Senator. 

Senator Martin. I should not expect any real difficulty on this 
matter of jurisdiction on this bill but I would like to know what the 
viewpoint of the committee is on that phase of the problem and what 
their position is, or what they have done for our guidance. You 
are right, there is a much broader problem here than could be settled 
by the Tariff Commission action. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator, in that connection the staff would like to 
advise the Senator that it is our feeling that we certainly in any 
event would have concurrent jurisdiction on this bill and that the 
committee is perfectly justified in considering the matter and report- 
ing the bill out. 

Senator Martin. That is fine. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Flynn. 

Mr. Broapeate. Mr. Flynn, there has been a great deal of talk and 
there will be more about the possible exhaustion of fluorspar deposits 
in the United States. Is it the opinion of the Independent Fluorspar 
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Producers Association that there is very little chance in the foresee- 
_ future of the fluorspar deposits of the United States being mined 
out 

Mr. Fuynn. We can not conceive of that. There are known oc- 
currences of fluorspar in this country that have not much more than 
just been looked at my someone walking over the ground. There 
~ been no drilling of those deposits. Some of the outcrops extend 
for miles. There has been no incentive to drill them because of their 
location. We think there are tremendous reserves. 

Mr. BroapeaTe. Just one other question : 

Is it true that some responsible member or employee of the Interior 
Department informed you that it was their opinion that the fluorspar 
industry, at least, should operate under the laws of Adam Smith; 
that is, on a purely supply and demand basis with no interference by 
quotas, tariffs, or subsidies ? 

Mr. Fiynn. One of the staff members—we were discussing this 
legislation—and he was the economist for the staff, said, “I am op- 

d to this approach.” As the conversation developed, he said, “I 
on’t believe any industry”—and he didn’t confine it to the fluorspar 
industry—“in this country should be protected by quotas, by tariffs, 
or by subsidies. My way of thinking is that each industry should 
stand on its own feet. If it can’t compete with imports without 
assistance it ought to close down.” If that is Adam Smith, then 
that is the philosophy of the staff economist. 

Mr. Broapaate. It is. Thank you very much, Mr. Flynn. 

That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we recess now 
until 2 o’clock, with Mr. C. W. Mitchell the first witness at that time. 

The Cuamman. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 








The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order. 
The first witness is Charles W. Mitchell, vice president ‘and gen- 
eral manager, Nyotex Chemical Division, Stauffer Chemical Co. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. MITCHELL, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER, NYOTEX CHEMICALS DIVISION, STAUFFER 
CHEMICAL CO. 










Mr. Mircuett. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate com- 
mittee, my name is Charles W. Mitchell. I am vice president and 
corel manager of Nyotex Chemicals Division, Stauffer Chemical 

Of Houston, Tex. 

I appear in opposition to S. 1285; I am representing the Fluor- 
tt sumers Dewmiitene; which is composed of the following: 

.- I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Aluminum Co. of America, the Har- 
shaw Chemical Co., Dow Chemical Co., Pennsalt, Chemicals Corp., 
Union Carbide Corp., Olin Mathiesen Chemical Corp., and my own 
concern. 
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The companies I speak for are all consumers of fluorspar, and ade- 
quate supplies of fluorspar are absolutely indispensable to our opera- 
tions; some are domestic producers as well. With one exception, 
however, the producers do not mine sufficient fluorspar to meet their 
needs. They must depend on outside sources. 

This bill would establish a quota system for domestic and foreign 
fluorspar pore: It would guarantee domestic producers an an- 
nual market of at least 325,000 tons, with fixed, minimum prices 
_ averaging $43 per ton. 

In theory, at least, S. 1285 is patterned after the Sugar Act, which 
has operated since the original Jones-Costigan Act of 1934, 

As we see it, the primary purpose of the bill is to subsidize the 
roduction of domestic fluorspar. This is to be done by fixing a price 
or fluorspar produced in the United States and by restricting for- 

eign importations. 

As you may recall, a subsidy for domestically produced acid-grade 
fluorspar was the p of the fluorspar provisions in the so-called 
mineral subsidy legislation which was defeated in the Congress last 
yeas: Prior to the decisive vote, the House eliminated fluorspar from 
the bill. 

We contended in 1958 that there was no logical reason for the sub- 
sidization of domestic acid-grade fluorspar production. We contend 
now that there is no logical reason for the subsidization of any do- 
mestically produced fluorspar. 

We oppose S. 1285 for the following specific reasons : 

(i This legislation interferes with and restricts sources of 
supply on which the domestic industry must depend. 

(2) This bill would constitute an unjustified windfall for one 
domestic company. 

3) The bill is contrary to national security interests. 

4) The enactment of S. 1285 would increase the costs of 
production of many products without any corresponding benefit 
tothe rest of theeconomy. 

(5) It would antagonize friendly countries, interfere with 
legitimate foreign trade, and would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent which could wreck the reciprocal trade program. 

Fluorspar is a mineral whose importance is rising steadily as its 
uses multiply and the demand for it increases. Historically, its largest 
utilization was as a flux in the manufacture of steel. 

The largest use today, however, and one which is growing wy 
rapidly is in the manufacture of aluminum, of refrigerants of propel 
lants, and as a major source of fluorine for the chemical industry. 
Requirements for fluorspar in the missile program could be astro- 
nomical, 

Still another use is for ceramic purposes. 

All three grades of fluorspar, acid grade, metallurgical and ceramic, 
are made from crude ore fluorite. Acid grade contains 97 percent 
or more of calcium fluoride (CaF,) ; metallurgical grade, 60 or 7 
percent of CaF,; and ceramic grade runs between 90. and 96 percent 
of CaF,. The history of fluorspar consumption over the past 5 years 
indicates the trend and points the way to the future. 

The following table shows U.S. consumption during the 1954-58 


period. 
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Industrial consumption of fluorspar (all grades) : 
1954 


1 Prior to 1957, the Bureau of Mines kept only total consumption figures, without specify- 
ing grades used in the totals, which explains why there is no breakdown for the years 


The breakdown for 1957 is as follows: 


Acid grade 
Ceramic grade. 
Metallurgical grade 


For 1958: 


Taking into account the fact that much of the a produced 
and imported has been stockpiled, the following tables show domestic 
fluorspar production and importations : 


1957 

1958 (preliminary) 
Imports (all grades) : 

1954__-. 


, 


392, 161 


Now here I want to make a correction because the figures we have 
listed actually reflect the shipments during that period instead of the 
production. And the correct figures domestic production (all grades) 
starting with 1954, 247,700 tons; 1955, 268,400 tons; 1956, 306,500 
oa 1957, 328,872 tons; and 1958, the preliminary figures are 338,- 

tons. 

Imports (all genio are listed there for the periods 1954 through 
1958. Except that for 1955 the figures instead of being 364,420 tons 
should be 363,420 tons. 

Clearly this legislation is not required to insure adequate domestic 
supplies. Actually, it is restrictive and would hamper the efforts 
of companies using fluorspar to fill their needs at reasonable prices. 

It is evident from the statistics that the United States is becoming 
more and more dependent upon foreign sources of supply. 

here are various estimates of the domestic reserves and how long 
they will last. The Bureau of Mines, for example, estimates that 
re are provable reserves of 22 million tons of ore from which 
less than 8 million tons of finished fluorspar of all grades can be ex- 


At the rate of the 1951-55 consumption, the Bureau estimates that 
this amount will last about 20 years, and it must. be kept in mind that 
current rates of consumption are considerably higher than in the 
period given. 
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Some industry sources, however, report that in view of the heavy 
consumption demands that will be made in the near future, our to- 
tal domestic reserves will not last more than 11 years. 

Prospects for discovering additional domestic reserves of fluorspar 
are extremely remote, a statement that is supported by the fact that 
industry and government together, since 1941, have spent $2 million 
in the Kentucky fluorspar area alone, drilling and exploring for addi- 
tional deposits, with conn eg and negligible results. 

These explorations, which yielded little or nothing, become partic- 
ularly significant when we consider that they were made in an area 
which is the chief source of domestic acid-grade production. 

In 1957, Dr. Joseph L. Gillson, chief geologist of Du Pont, said 
in a speech: 

* * * The present consumption of about 550,000 tons of fluorspar of all grades 
in this country is expected to grow to 1 million tons by 1965 and probably 
sooner. * * * In my opinion, it is not the producers who should be worrying 
about whether they are going to sell their fluorspar, but rather the consumers 
as to where they will obtain their supplies. 

Walter E. Siebert, president of the St. Lawrence Fluorspar Co., 
testified during the 1958 hearings on the minerals subsidy bill: 

I believe if your curve of increase in consumption of fluorspar keeps up at 
the rate it’ has been going over the last 5 years that there may be a world 
shortage of fluorspar. 

The President’s Materials Policy Commission (the Paley Commis- 
sion) report said in 1950: 

The growing demand for aluminum, plastics, steel, and other fluorspar-using 
products in the United States can, by 1975, be expected to increase the demand 
for fluorspar to nearly three times the 1950 consumption.’ 

To repeat, as the statistics indicate, we are presently dependent 
me imports of fluorspar. The attempt to find additional reserves 
of fluorspar within this country have been unavailing. 

It becomes very important that we do nothing to discourage the 
efforts in friendly countries to produce fluorspar and to find additional 
reserves. If we limit imports through the proposed quota system, 
we will curtail the operations of existing foreign mines and will also 
discourage further exploration and development of mines whose out- 
put will be very valuable to us in the future. 





THE BILL IS A WINDFALL 


If S. 1285 becomes law, the chief beneficiary will be one domestic 
company. As I have previously stated, the demand for acid-grade 
fluorspar is rising rapidly today and will continue to rise. 

Approximately 60 percent of our domestic acid-grade production 
is captive; that is, the companies which mine it use it themselves. 
It is not sold on the open market. Of the remaining 40 percent, well 
over two-thirds is produced by one domestic concern. 

This bill would allocate 200,000 tons of acid-grade fluorspar to the 
domestic producers. It is well known that the mines in the Illinois- 
Kentucky area cannot supply this fluorspar. Consequently, mines in 
Colorado, now excluded from the domestic consuming market because 
of prohibitive transportation and other high costs, must be reopened 
to attain the domestic quota. 


1 Consumption in 1950 approximated 426,000 tons. 
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These Colorado mines are owned by the domestic producer to whom 
I have already referred. 

The freight from North Gate, Colo., to Cleveland, Ohio, on fluor- 
spar is $21.92 a ton, which, translated into terms of hydrofluoric 
acid, amounts to $50.42 a ton. ' 

The North Gate plant was built in 1952 by this largest U.S. pro- 
ducer under a certificate of necessity and in addition received a 
Government contract to put fluorspar in the national stockpile at 
relatively high prices. Upon expiration of the stockpile agreement, 
the plant was closed. 

To my knowledge, very little meet from this plant ever entered 
the commercial market because of the high production and trans- 
portation costs. There is reason to believe that the company already 
has amortized the North Gate plant. 

The principal result then of the passage of S. 1285 would be a wind- 
fall for one company or, to state it another way, special legislation 
for the benefit of a single concern and not for the domestic industry 
as a whole. 

CONTRARY TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


On October 20, 1955, the domestic producers of acid-grade fluorspar 
asked the U.S. Tariff Commission to invoke the escape clause provi- 
sions of the Trade Agreements Act against imports. They sought 
higher tariffs or other restrictions. Their request was rejected. 

At present there is pending before the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization a petition of the American Fluorspar Producers Asso- 
ciation for the limitation of fluorspar imports in the interests of 
national security. 

Arguments have been made that the passage of S. 1285 is in the 
interests of national security. 

Any action which limits imports of fluorspar definitely is not in 
the interests of national security because it would accelerate the 
depletion of domestic fluorspar. 

eserves which are vital, if we accept the arguments of the sponsors 
of this bill, would be depleted. The depletion of these reserves 
would increase, not decrease, the dependence of the United States upon 
imports. 

If it is deemed desirable to maintain high-cost mines in readiness 
to produce if and when a crisis arises, this could be done for a small 
fraction of what this bill would cost the consumers. If it is deemed 
desirable to stimulate the search for domestic fluorspar reserves, this 
also can be done for a fraction of the cost of S. 1285 and could be 


accomplished under existing executive authority. 
The argument has been made that operation of the domestic mines 
at comparatively high levels of activity is necessary in order to 
S. 


preserve mining skills. Otherwise, we are told, it will be very diffi- 
cult to expand fluorspar production in the event of an emergency, 
since the miners will not be available. This is contrary to the ex- 
perience during World War II, when companies which wished to 
ierease production found that other miners, familiar with the type 
of mining involved in fluorspar operations, quickly learned fluorspar 
techniques. 

Summing up, any limitation of acid-grade fluorspar imports would 
have the effect of hastening the depletion of the limited deposits in 
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the United States, thus leaving the industry dependent on foreign 
sources of supply. 

It would seem the part of wisdom then to conserve our own supplies 
against the time when most foreign fluorspar might not be available. 

Fortunately, the reserves in Mexico are very great, and since these 
travel overland routes to the border, they could be drawn upon if war 
came, as would Canadian supply sources. 

Fluorspar imports are actually strengthening, rather than threat- 
ening the national security. | 


8. 1285 WOULD INCREASE COSTS 


An effort has been made to indicate that passage of this bill would 
not be a drain upon the Treasury or our economy. It is true that 
S. 1285 does not call for payments directly from the Treasury, but 
undoubtedly an increase in the market costs of fluorspar means in- 
creased prices for the products made from fluorspar. With the threat 
of inflation very formidable, anything which raises the costs to the 
ultimate consumer must be looked upon with trepidation. 

In a letter to Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, dated January 2, 1959, Mr. John W. Iliff, 
manager of the fluorides division of the Harshal Chemical Co., of 
Cleveland, said : 


The cost of fluorspar is the largest single element of our cost. 


He continued: 


Proponents for import restrictions have stated consumers can readily absorb 
the resultant cost increases. This is not so. 

Historically, and for long periods of time, cost increases of the sort caused by 
unnecessary freights or by restriction on supply would be greater than our total 
operating profit on hydrofluoric acid and fluorides. 

Our own experience and conclusions parallel those of the Cleveland 
company. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AND PRECEDENT 


We do not have to belabor the point that the imposition of a fluor- 
spar quota system would cause ill will among the nations now export- 
ing the product to us. Among these are Mexico, Spain, Italy, and 
Canada. They would view this step as an indication of the growth of 

rotectionist sentiment in the United States and as an ominous omen 
or the future of trade. 

The pending bill is patterned along the line of the Sugar Act, but 
there are significant differences in the sugar situation and the fluor- 
spar situation. 

When the Sugar Act was first passed in the 1930’s, the world sugar 
industry had been demoralized for years because of tremendous sur- 
pluses and low prices. There was no rise in consumption as is the 
case with fluorspar. Without relief, the depression among sugar 
producers would have continued indefinitely. 

Also, the channels of sugar distribution were well established and 
the producing areas were well defined. The problem of domestic 
allocation, which in our opinion would be almost insuperable where 
fluorspar is concerned, was comparatively simple in the case of sugar. 
Incidentally, there is no formula for the allocation of domestic fluor- 
spar production in this measure. 
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Nor did the question of unwarranted interference with foreign trade 
_— seriously in the discussions leading to the original Sugar Act. 

ost of the principals concerned felt that the legislation would exer- 
cise a stabilizing influence on prices and production and would be in 
the interests of all the areas supplying the domestic market. 

As matters now stand, the President, after appropriate investiga- 
tions, can raise tariffs or impose quotas where necessary to provide 
relief for domestic industries injured by imports. 

A procedure for restrictions on imports which threaten national 
security also is outlined in the Trade Agreements Act of 1958. As I 
have already stated, the American Fluorspar Producers Association 
has such a petition pending now before the OCDM. As Secretary of 
the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, pointed out in his adverse report on 
S. 1285: 


Should a determination be made that imports of fluorspar threaten to impair 
the national security, there is ample authority to adjust the imports to remedy 
the situation. Hence no further legislative authority is required to limit im- 
ports. 

The passage of S. 1285 would take discretionary authority from 
the hands of the President and impose quotas for one commodity by 
specific legislation. | 

Once this precedent is established, it is almost certain that the same 
formula would be followed for other products which are seeking re- 
lief from import competition. The effect abroad of the passage of 
legislation of this extreme type, with so little justification, would be 
profound. It would be interpreted as a repudiation of the policies 
which have stimulated trade among the free world countries to tre- 
mendous proportions. The results could well be disastrous. 

We have not tried in this presentation to analyze the bill in detail. 
Might I comment, however, that there are phrases and paragraphs 
that are very difficult for us, who are in the flourspar business, to 
understand. 

For example, section 5(e) permits the Secretary of the Interior 
to deduct imports of “fluorine or fluorine compounds” from permis- 
sible imports of acid grade flourspar “in such manner as the Secre- 
tary shall determine.” 

he phrase “fluorine compounds” is so indefinite that compounds 
such as natural cryolite and fluosilicates derived from phosphate rock 
could be eluded within its scope. Moreover, no standards are set 
up in the bill by which the Secretary may make the determinations 
he is required to make under this section. 
_ In conclusion, let me emphasize that the group I represent is unan- 
mous in feeling that this is a bad bill, cok wa request your help in 
defeating it. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Any questions, Senator Allott? 

Senator Atztorr. Mr. Mitchell, will you tell me first of all what the 
Nyotex Chemicals Division of the Stauffer Chemical Co. produces? 

Mr. Mircnern. Yes, sir. 


We produce from fluorspar hydrofluoric acid and anhydrous alu- 
minum fluoride. 

Senator Atrorr. Where is anhydrous aluminum fluoride used ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. It is consumed by the aluminum industry. 
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Senator Attorr. Now, in order that we can identify your interest 
with this, it is a fact that your association which you represent here 
today was organized for the specific purpose of defeating this bill; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Mircne.y. Well it certainly had—that was one of the objec- 
tives, Senator ; yes, sir. 

Senator Attorr. Would you say that it was not? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Was not the objective? 

Senator Atxorr. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuet. I said it was one of its objectives. 

Senator Atiorr. When was it organized ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Recently in the past month or so. 

Senator Axtorr. You have alleged in your statement—and it isa 
i statement—you have alleged in your statement that it is a sub- 
sidy. 

Now here is a copy of 1285. Will you show me any place in this 
bill where there is any subsidy paid or proposed to be paid to any- 
body ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Well, Senator, it may not be a direct subsidy. But 
as a result of the higher prices that the domestic consuming fluorspar 
industry would have to pay, it would sooner or later add to inflation 
and certainly could well result in subsidies. 

Senator Atiorr. Well then it is not a subsidy as the word “sub- 
sidy” is properly used, is it ? 

Mr. Mircuet.. Well, without further carefully reviewing S. 1285 
I don’t know that I could answer your question, sir, or say that it 
was not. 

Senator Attorr. Are you acquainted with the legislation that was 
before this committee last year relative to lead-zinc, fluorspar? 

Mr, Mircueiu. Yes, sir; I have followed it so far as fluorspar was 
concerned. 

Senator Atiorr. That was a subsidy bill. 

Mr. Mircuey. I think it was. I think that was where it involved 
the payment to the domestic producers of, as I recall, up to $15 a ton 
in order to meet— 

Senator Autorr. Directly from the Treasury, would it not? 

Mr. Mrrcuetz. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Attorr. So that is a subsidy, is it not? 

Mr. Mircuetu. There is no question about that in my mind. 

Senator Atxorr. You are acquainted with the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States through the CAB pays to certain alr 
carriers certain amounts to keep those air carriers in business. Is 
that a subsidy ? 

Mr. Mrrcneiu. That is what we alwayscall it. 

Senator Atxorr. And it is a direct payment, is it not? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Senator Au.orr. It is a subsidy ? 

Mr. Mircnew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Attorr. Now, do you find anything in that bill calling for 
any payment by the Government directly or indirectly to the pro- 
ducers of fluorspar in this country ¢ 

Mr. Mircuety. No; I don’t think there is, sir. 
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Senator Axvorr. In other words, the reason you call it a subsidy is 
that the action which is contemplated under the bill would tend to 
give the fluorspar producers in this country a break, raise their price 
a little bit, and, therefore, it subsidizes them ? 

Mr. Mircueiy. Well, they can’t sell their fluorspar at the prices 
they are asking for it today, Senator, soI understand. None of them 
have been trying to—my company, for example. 

Senator Ax.orr. The reason they can’t sell it is because of the ex- 
cessive imports. 

Mr. Mitcuety. Well, this goes back over a number of years. 

You understand we are users of acid-fluorspar in the chemical in- 
dustry. There have been numerous times when we were unable to 
purchase fluorspar from Ozark-Mahoning because they were unable 
to take care of our business. The same thing is true about Minerva. 
They would limit how much fluorspar they would be able to ship us 
if we wanted to send them an order. 

Senator Atxorr. Well, isn’t this true in any business, in any in- 
dustry, even with yourselves; that if I ordered hydrofluoric acid from 
you, there would be times when you would have to refuse it in the 
amounts in which I ordered it? 

Mr. Mircuety. We haven’t run into that situation up tonow. We 
have been in the Hf business since 1943 and I would just like to have 
such an order. We haven’t been yet. 

Senator Atuorr, It may be that you have not run into it yourselves 
but this is a situation which is common throughout the whole in- 
dustry of the United States, whether it is lumber, whether it is steel, 
whether it is aluminum no matter what it is. There are times when 
you can’t get all you want from any one producer. 

Mr. Mrrcueiz. I am sure that is certainly true many, many times. 

Senator Atxorr. Well let’s take the situation with steel. What 
percentage of steel costs consist of fluorspar ? 

Mr. Mrrcuey. I am certainly not an expert in the steel industry. 
I understand it is rather small. But I just couldn’t answer that ques- 
tion. I am not qualified to, Senator. 

Senator Auxorr. All right. What percent of a pound of alu- 
minum ? 

Mr. Mircuety. I am afraid you will have to ask some one who is 
more versed on the production of aluminum. 

Senator Attorr. You represent Alcoa here today, do you not? 

Mr. Mircuett. No, sir. I represent Alcoa as a group, yes, sir, I 
certainly do. But sometimes I can’t answer all the questions that 
may be propounded to me on that subject. 

Senator Atxorr. I can understand that too. Neither can I. 

You represent in your group Alcoa, Allied Chemical Division, Dow 
Chemical, Du Pont, Harshaw Chemical Co., Nyotex Chemicals, Olin 
Mathiesen, Pennsalt Chemical Corp., Union Carbide, all of whom are 
processors, or industrial processors. 

Mr. Mrrcuen. A number of those concerns all use fluorspar in the 


| production of Hf, Senator. 


Senator Arxorr. With respect to refrigerants, could you tell me 
What percentage or what proportion of the amount of product. in- 
Volved in refrigerants comes from fluorspar? 
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Mr. Mircuett. Well, we produce Hf from the fluorspar. And 
Hf is used in connection with the—is used in the production of freon 
and genitron and other chemicals which are used as refrigerants. 

Senator Atxorr. You must be well acquainted with that industry. 
What percentages of the gases producing these freons and so forth 
actually comes from Hf? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Unfortunately, I am not well versed in the produc- 
tion of refrigerants. Our own company makes only anhydrous fluoric 
acid and aluminum fluoride. That is the extent of our experience in 
those fields, 

Senator Axtxtorr. You emphasized it as “use in propellants.” Do 
you know there the percentage—the total product that actually con- 
tains or utilizes fluorspar ? 

Mr. Mircneu. I don’t have those figures. But I could get them 
for you and probaby these other questions too, Senator. 

ou take when you use shaving cream and you push your thumb 
on the little button and you get that shaving cream all over 
your hands and put it on your face very readily; well, that is a form 
of the propellant we speak of. 

Senator Atxorr. I wonder if you would have your company supply 
us a list of the percentages ? 

Mr. Mrrcuet.. I will be glad to endeavor to do that, sir.? 

Senator Atiorr. Of hydrofluoric products or fluoride products that 
are contained in the ultimate products of these things, clear from the 
minimum to the maximum. 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, certainly we will be glad to try to do that. 

Senator Atxorr. Now, in your statement you said—and I can’t put 
my finger on it at the moment, but I am sure you are acquainted with 
where it is—you said that this would not result in the production of 
fluorspar at reasonable prices. 

Now what do you consider reasonable prices? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. What do I consider reasonable prices? 

Senator Attorr. This committee has had several years of testimony 
on this. What do you consider reasonable prices for fluorspar? 

Mr. Mircwe.y. Well, it is certainly much lower than the prices 
that they are offered at. Fluorspar is sold normally f.o.b. shipping 

oint. They quote in the Engineering and Mining Journal a price of 

50 per ton in bulk for acid fluorspar. 

However, I understand today that they are actually offering it at 
$45 a ton f.o.b. 

Senator Attorr. Do you think a reasonable price for fluorspar 18 
a price which would run every domestic producer for the domestic 
market out of business? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. No; I wouldn’t think that, Senator. I wouldn't 
think that. 

Senator Atiorr. Do you know what the reasonable cost of produc- 
tion of fluorspar is? 

Mr. Mrrcney. Well, I have heard various stories. I have been 
told that about $30 a ton at the mine for the finished concentrate 1s 4 
reasonable price, a reasonable cost, I should say. 
















































1 At the time this document went to press, the information was not available. 
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Senator Autorr. Have you read any of the hearings before this 
Seen in the last 3 years about the cost of production of fluor- 
spar 
ar Mircuety.. Yes, I have. 

Senator Autiorr. Did you ever find any testimony that it could be 
produced for $30 a ton ? 

Mr. Mircuety. No, I don’t believe I have. 

Senator Attorr. Well, you wouldn’t consider, Mr, Mitchell, that a 
price which would prohibit the production of fluorspar in this coun- 
try is a reasonable price, would you? 

Mr. Mitcuety. I wouldn’t want to make the production of fluorspar 
in this country prohibitive by any means. 

Senator Attorr. Now why is the United States dependent on for- 
eign supplies of fluorspar ? 4 

r. Mircue.ut. For the simple reason that we do not have sufficient 
domestic fluorspar available. We have never had up to the present 
time. 

Senator Atxorr. Well I would like to point out to you—and I am 
not contending here, and I would like my position clear, that I under- 
stand as well as anyone that we have to trade with foreign countries 
in order to export the industrial output out of this country, in order 
to build up dollar credits abroad. 

Mr. Mrrcuey. Sure. 

Senator Attorr. And I am not contending nor do I propose by this 
bill, or the Senators who have joined me in introducing it, to elimi- 
nate the importation of fluorspar in this country. 

But it seems rather that we are dependent on the foreign supplies 
in the sense that you say, simply because the foreign supplies have 


come in at a very low figure and made it impossible for our domestic 
industry to compete with it. 

Mr. Mrrcne.u. Well I think that the domestic producers should 
ae use some sharp pencils and get their prices down some on 


their fluorspar, Senator. 

Senator Attorr. Well you say that you produce anhydrous Hf. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Yes. 

Senator AtLorr. Now suppose you found out—there is no produc- 
tion there that I know of—but Australia or some foreign country 
could, with low-cost labor, sell anhydrous Hf in this country at 25 
percent or 30 or 40 percent below what you can produce it for with 
the costs of our own labor. 

Do you think that the trade barriers should be left wide open and 
let them sell that here without limitation ? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Well of course each individual industry is going 
to do some scrapping for themselves. If it becomes a matter of life 
and an, why they certainly would want to do something or try to do 
something. 

Senator Arxorr. But Mr. Mitchell, isn’t the principle the same 
whether it is applied to a manufactured product or a raw product? 

ou cannot compete without some protection; and that is the reason 
the peril point was inserted in the tariff laws. 

ou cannot compete with starvation wages abroad and pay to our 
American workmen the wages which they now receive and are Teniend? 
ing and upon which a certain standard of living has been developed. 
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Mr. Mrrcnewt. Well I don’t have any hopes of raising the standard 
of living all over the world to what our standard of living is. But 
insofar as the sugar, for example, and the fluorspar, the likening of 
those two raw materials or materials, sugar—bringing sugar into the 
country—you can sell sugar all over the United States. Every house- 
hold has to have sugar. But that isn’t true with respect to fluorspar. 

Fluorspar is used in very restricted areas. For example our par- 
ticular operation down in Houston, Tex., we are a long ways off from 
the nearest—the nearest production is Rosiclare, Ill. 

Senator Atuorr. Yes. But the principle is the same. It just hap- 
pens to be that fluorspar for the most part except in the direct pro- 
duction of acid is in many of these cases a rather minor part of the 
cost of raw materials. 

Mr. Mircuetw. It certainly is not with respect to making anhy- 
drous, hydrofluoric acid, sir. 

Senator Arvorr. I say there are exceptions. Perhaps there and 
some other places. But nevertheless it is a necessary part of the 
processes of many industries. 

But nevertheless, the aluminums, the freons, as you have just 
pointed out, the steel all end up in every household, including yours 
and mine. 

Mr. Mircne.u. That is correct, the final end product. 

Senator Atiorr. So whether it is directly consumed by the con- 
sumer or not, the principle is the same; it is an integral part of a great 
many products, all of which do end up in your home and my home 
and everybody’s home in the United States. 

Mr. Mircuexy. They are quite similar, except, Senator, as I pointed 
out, when you start to hauling fluorspar across the United States or 
half-way across the United States, it is entirely different from sugar. 

You have your sugar beets on the west coast and over through Colo- 
rado and even over into Ohio. And you have the cane sugar in 
Louisiana, and the cane sugar down in Florida. 

They can readily market all the sugar that they produce there. 
And yet the importation of sugar from Hawaii—well Hawaii is finally 
a State of our own—but the Philippines and Cuba—it is a much 
simpler arrangement than trying to take care of a fluorspar situation 
in my opinion. 

Senator Atzorr. Well, Mr. Mitchell, isn’t it a fact—didn’t you buy 
from Northgate at one time? 

Mr. Mircueti. Very few cars, Senator. That is the reason I know 
that we took in a very few cars from Northgate. We were very dis- 
pleased with the quality of the Northgate fluorspar at the time. 

Senator Atxorr. Did. ou testify here concerning that transaction! 


Didn’t you later B° to Mexico and cut the price of fluorspar that you 


were purchasing by about $30 a ton ? 

Mr. Mircnuety. Well, we—Northgate was never a supplier of 
fluorspar to us on a regular basis. We were getting all our fluorspar 
from New Mexico, Senator. 

Senator Attorr. From New Mexico? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Yes. 

From Los Lunis, a plant that was put in by the Government during 
World War II. That was our first source of supply. 
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Senator AtLorr. When you got in there, you did cut your costs, as 
T recall your testimony, by some $30. And then raised the cost of your 
own product, did you not ‘ 

Mr. Mircuetu. No, sir, we did not, The price of our product may 
be higher today than what it was back there during World War II. 
I believe it is. 

Senator Atxorr. Well, did you not testify in substance to what I 
have just said before the Tariff Commission, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mitrcue.u. That we cut the price $30 a ton? 

Senator Attorr. Yes. Below the Northgate price? 

Mr. Mircueitt. No. I don’t think the Northgate price has ever 
been in on any testimony of mine prior to today. I did testify in 
regard to our costs from Los Lunis, N. Mex. And the producer at 
Los Lunis, N. Mex., had told the Tariff Commission he would have to 
have $75 a ton f.0.b. Los Lunis if he was going to open up his mill 
again. 

initio Auorr. Then you purchased it from Mexico at what? 50? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. No. At that time it was on the order of $59 or $60 
aton. I may be off a dollar or two. But that was the figure. 

About $15 a ton. 

Senator Atxuorr. Fifteen less? 

Mr. Mrrcuexy. That is correct. 

Senator AuLorr. And after that you raised your own prices? After 
you started purchasing from Mexico at a cheaper price, that is? 

Mr. MircHe.yi. Well, I would have to review our records. I don’t 
handle the sales of our product, Senator. But I could look at our 
records and determine that. 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask for permission, 
if I may, to review the Tariff Commission testimony and insert such 
parts as I think may be pertinent in this record. 

The CuarrmMan. You may do so. 

Senator Atiorr. And would you furnish for this committee, Mr. 
Mitchell, your price range immediately prior to and within the year 
after you started purchasing from Mexico? 

Mr. Mircne.y. That is the price range—— 

Senator Atiorr. For your products? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atxorr. Along with the information I asked you to furnish 
about the amount, the percentages, I wonder if you would furnish 
for this committee from the companies you represent also the differ- 
ence in the cost differential of their products if the price went to the 
maximum under the terms of this bill. 

Could you do that? 

Mr. Mircuett. I will endeavor to. 

Senator Atrorr. The price to the consumer I am talking about. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Their price to the consumer ? 

Senator Aruorr. Yes. 

_ Mr. Mrrcuey. I will certainly make an effort to get you some 
information. 

Of course, always all of these costs do not go to the consunier. 

Senator Arzorr. All right. To the direct purchaser, then. 

Mr. Mircnety. All right. 
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Senator At.orr. Now, in your statement you say: “The prospects 
for discovering additional domestic reserves of fluorspar are ex- 
tremely remote.” bi ; 

Now, “a heard the testimony of Mr. Anderson this morning, did 
you not 

Mr. Mrrcueu. Yes, sir. “tit 

Senator Atxorr. And this is not supported by his testimony, is it? 

Mr. Mircuetu. It seems to be rather the opposite, Senator. 

Senator Atiorr. Now, you say they have spent $2 million in the 
Kentucky fluorspar area ein would like to know how you justify 
this as a conclusion, that there are no further fluorspar deposits in 
this country. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that in southeastern 
Colorado alone there has been more than $2 million spent in explora- 
tion for oil. And they have yet to discover significant quantities. 
And yet they are still spending millions trying to discover it there. 

How do you justify this as meaning that you cannot find additional 
deposits simply because they have spent $2 million in one isolated 
area exploring for uorspert 

Mr. Mrrcue.u. Well, I didn’t mean that we drew that conclusion 
on this particular venture. However, I wouldn’t call this just ex- 
actly cailatedl, since the Kentucky-Illinois area—there has been more 
aoe ar produced in that area than I guess any other place in the 
world. 

Senator Atzorr. You say the Kentucky fluorspar area alone. I 
don’t want to do anything to detract from the great and glorious 
state of Kentucky, but it is only one of some 48 States in the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and geographically, and not one 
of the largest. So it leaves a lot of the area in the United States to 
be explored, doesn’ it ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. That is correct. Of course, we are aware of the 
fact that they have endeavored to find spar down in the little State 
of Texas saad out in New Mexico and Arizona, Nevada, and various 
other places. And they have found some fluorspar from time to time, 
but none of it so far as I know has really proved commercially 
worthwhile. 

Senator Autorr. Was it Mr. Flynn this morning who testified 
about the production or the finding of reserves by the independents 
during the last few years? 

Mr. Flynn is here. Did you testify to that, Mr. Flynn? 

. Mr. Fuynn. I believe that was Mr. Montgomery. 

Senator Attorr. Was it Mr. Montgomery ? 

Did you hear that testimony, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I heard all three witnesses this morning, yes, SII. 

Senator Aunorr. I only want to hit this one paragraph Mr. 
Mitchell; because I would also like in this connection to call your 
attention to the tungsten industry in this country where as late as 
10 or 12 years ago everyone said we had no tungsten in this country 
at all. And now one of the major concerns of this committee in the 
last few years with respect to minerals has been to find ways of taking 
care of the tungsten production. 

You are aware of that situation ? 
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Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, sir. Of course, lots of times we figure certain 
things orily to find out later that we are incorrect. 

However, with respect to fluorspar, it would seem that these folks 
who were hurting so much would at least have been around to some 
of us folks who use fluorspar to see if they could sell us fluorspar. 
We have not had any—the only two folks that have ever contacted 
us for domestic fluorspar are Mr. Anderson’s company and Mr. Gill 
Montgomery’s company. : 

Now, all these independent producers that Mr. Flynn spoke of this 
morning, we have just in past years been crying for acid fluorspar 
and could not buy it, Senator. We brought fluorspar over from 
Europe when we couldn’t get it from any other place. 

Senator Atxorr. Did you try to buy it from Northgate? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Northgate came into existence about 1952, and we 
got some of the first fluorspar that Northgate mined and processed. 

I say it was not too satisfactory. And maybe it has changed since 
then. But at the time, Mr. Anderson finally agreed to ship us what 
we had ordered from them from Rosiclare, because their Rosiclare 
ore was much better for our use in making hydrofluoric acid. 

Senator Atxort. This is a two-way street. You say you could’n get 
it. What attempts have you made to purchase it from these indepen- 
dent companies ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnexi. Well, I don’t have my file here. I could send you 
copies of letters that I wrote to all people that I thought were in 
any way interested in shipping acid flourspar. 

I did not know Mr. Flynn in those particular days. I was not 

rsonally acquainted with Mr. Flynn. I met Mr. Flynn during the 

ariff Commission hearings about 3 years ago. 

Senator Atrorr. Now, before I get on this other matter, I would 
like to ask if the staff has any information about the quality of the 
present production of fluorspar from Rosiclare and Northgate? 

Mr. Repwine. Senator, we have checked that with the GSA under 
the purchases by GSA. And they say that both of them meet the 
specifications. ‘The specifications of GSA are higher than the specifi- 
cations of the industry. Northgate is comparable to Rosiclare ac- 
cording to GSA; yes, sir. 

Senator Atxtorr. Well, we can bring them in if we need them. 

Mr. Mitchell, 7s discuss at some length the Paley Commission. I 
would like to ask you if it is the position of you and your associates 
that you endorse the Paley Commission, which, as I recall, was ap- 
pomted by President Truman and the gist of which was that we 
should import everything we could from abroad and let our own 
industry go? 

Do you think that you should be permitted to have an unbridled 
free-trade market with respect to fluorspar and that this Congress 
should ignore the domestic mining industry ? 

. Mrrcnett. Well, I am not aware of the fact that the Paley 
Commission or committee made that recommendation. That ma 
be true. And with respect to some things, perhaps it is desirable 
to import all the raw materials that you can in order to conserve 
materials in this ant which are vital to our national security. 
But as a general thing, f don’t think just carte blanche—I certainty 
wouldn’t subscribe to that. 
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Senator Attorr. Well, if you subscribe to that, you would have 
to subscribe to the same principle with respect to oil: You have 
probably heard since you were a boy that we were running out of oil 
reserves in this count 

Mr. Mircueuy. I think we all have. 

Senator Atxorr. We haven’t run out of them yet. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. No; we haven’t. Not all over the country. We 
find more. I think oil is a little bit different from flourspar. We 
have at least found it in many, many different places. 

Senator Attorr. Now, referring to the portion of your statement 
- where you say: 

Consequently, mines in Colorado now excluded from the domestic consumer 
market because of prohibitive transportation. 

And we all admit that transportation is a factor in that. But you 
say “and other high costs.” 

Now you heard Mr. Anderson testify this morning that he thought 
that the Northgate facility was the most efficient facility in the United 
ae Now what are these “other high costs” that you are speak- 
ing of ? 

r. Mrrcne.. Well, it could be efficient and still be high cost in 
the location out there. 

Senator AtLorr. Location with respect to transportation out there? 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. Yes. But I mean sometimes things are efficient, 
yet they may not be economical. 

Senator Atxort. Well, they also have the richest ore. Now the 
location is one thing that figures into transportation, but if it is effi- 
cient, if they have the most efficient plant in the country and they 
have the highest grade ore, what are these other high costs that you 
are speaking of. They certainly don’t pay more wages than other 
places in the country. The testimony is that the wages are com- 
parable. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. I would feel that the transportation situation is the 
greatest barrier that Northgate has, Senator, by all means. 

Senator Atxorr. Well, then, you really don’t mean what you say 
when you put in here “and other high costs” ? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Well, I have never seen their costs. I do not know 
really what they are, frankly, myself. 

Senator Auiorr. What is the freight rate to Houston from North- 
gate? Doyou know? Do you remember? 

Mr. Mitcnet.. Well, the last time I—well, it is somewhere around 
$13 or $13.50. 

Senator Atxorr. That is from Northgate ? 

Mr. Mrrcuewy. That is right. 

Senator Atiorr. Now, going generally into the growth of use which 
you discussed at some length in your statement: If the growth of use 
of fluorspar is such as you have indicated, then the stockpile figures 
for fluorspar would of necessity become obsolete also, would they not? 

Mr. Mrrcnexzt. Well, of course, I don’t know—— 

Senator Atxorr. In other words, if you build a stockpile of a cer- 
tain amount based upon a certain consumption and that consumption 
greatly increases, then your stockpile figures become obsolete? 
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Mr. Mrrcueu. Well, that certainly could. follow, Senator... Cer- 
betty it would be reasonable to expect that perhaps your stockpile 
should be bigger. Is that the meaning that you had in mind? 

Senator Antuorr. Yes. And by the same token, then, the demand 
for domestic fluorspar should go up. 

Now, I want to ask you this: What possible harm can you 
do..to foreign countries that produce fluorspar when you an- 
nounce to them your intention to keep for the domestic industry 
through a quota system a portion of the market for fluorspar, espe- 
cially when you give them in that very same bill a break upon the 
increased uses and increased consumption of fluorspar ? 

Mr. Mrrcuewy. Well, very frankly, Senator, our chief concern—and 
it is certainly just as big a concern in the industry—is that the con- 
suming industry is the future of fluorspar in this country. We don’t 
agree with Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Anderson’s idea that they have 
got 35 years more of acid-grade fluorspar. 

Senator Atxorr. Well now, of course this comes down to weighing 
the reliability and the know-how of the people who are testifying. 

Are you a miner or a geologist ? 

Mr. Mircuety. No, sir; I am not a geologist. 

Senator Atiorr. Do you have miners or geologists on your staff? 

Mr. Mircuet. I am relying on the findings and opinions of folks 
in our organizations who are geologists, like Dr. Sutton of Alcoa and 
Dr. Gillson of the Du Pont people, who have devoted worlds of time 
to those particular points. 

And I am sure that both Alcoa and Du Pont would much rather 
have reserves of their own in this country than have to look to foreign 
sources for reserves. But they both have had to do that very thing. 

Senator Attorr. May I make this suggestion to you, sir, that I feel 
that in a sense the statement you have made presents what in my 
opinion is a very shortsighted policy for the reason that while every- 
one in this country is thinking in terms of nuclear warfare, the Rus- 
sians presently have the capability, with some 400 to 500 submarines, 
of very seriously crippling imports to this country. 

Has that thought ever occurred to you? han where you would be 
if the domestic fluorspar industry was abandoned ? 

Mr. Mrrcuexy. Well, I think that we have ample supplies if such 
should come to pass in Mexico and Canada, on both sides of our con- 
tinent, Senator. 

Senator Atxorr. Well, is there any reason why we should let Mex- 
ico and Canada develop their fluorspar industries at the expense of 
the United States? | 

Mr, Mircuetnt. No. I think we should let them deplete their re- 
sources to the advantage of the United States, sir. 

Senator Auuorr. I am reading from a fluorine program statement 
by Robert B. McDougall, who is a commodity specialist, Branch of 

nstruction and Chemical Materials, of the Bureau of Mines. On 
page 10 of that report he says this: 

Fluorspar reserves in the United States were recently estimated by the U.S. 
Geological Survey at 22% million short tons containing more than 35 percent 


CaF, or the equivalent value of combined fluorspar and metallic sulfides, about 
61 percent of the 22%4 million tons was measured and indicated ore * * *, 
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An additional 12 million tons of lower grade material containing 15 to 35 
percent of CaF, was estimated. These reserves figures are larger than previous 
estimates or estimates made by the Geological Survey, because better reserve 
information is now available and substantial quantities of ore have been found 
in the last few years. Presently known reserves could support mine produc- 
tion for 30 years at the 1952 to 1955 rate of about 750,000 tons of crude ore 


annually. 

Now, I am concerned about one phase of your testimony also. I 
don’t have the exact page. But you will remember. In it you fall 
back on the proverbial nonminer’s attitude toward mineral produc- 
tion that you can turn on and off the production of a mine like you 
can a water faucet. Do you know of any information which would 
justify this committee in believing that a fluorspar mine can be aban- 
doned for a period of 4 or 5 years and then reopened without a ter- 
rific expense and where the miners will come from if, while you are 
also ruining the fluorspar industry, you ruin the lead and zinc, tung- 
sten, and other minerals industries of this country ? 

Where are you going to find the miners even to make the nucleus 
around which you would build a working staff such as Mr. Ander- 
son was talking about this morning ? 

Mr. Mrrcnexy. Well, I am not a mining expert by any stretch 
of the imagination, Senator. I have had some little experience in 
an administrative way in the mining of bauxite ore in Arkansas where 
they mine lots of ore, both strip mining and shaft mining. 

nd we have had times when we had to close down our mines and 
they have filled up with water. And we were down for extended 
eriods of time. And it does cost money to reopen the mines. And 
am sure it would in the case of the fluorspar people. You have to 
pump out the water and all of that. And you have to get your work- 
ers back together. But our little experience has been that it doesn’t 
take too long to get your mining organization back together. And 
these miners—it is a sort of something they group up with. And you 
find them all over the country. Maybe you won’t find them in 
spots where there is no mining, but you go into Arkansas and Colo- 
rado and Illinois—— 

Senator Attorr. Well, I will speak for Colorado, sir. There are 
no mines operating in Colorado of any consequence today, as a result 
of the policy this country has pursued with respect to our minerals 
industry, not under just this administration but under previous ad- 
ministrations also. 

The only thing that has kept them active at all has been World 
War IT and the Korean war. And what we are attempting to do 
here is not to run out imports of fluorspar and not to stop imports 
of fluorspar, but for your protection, your own protection, to keep a 
mining industry active at a level which will keep us from ever being 
— in and completely dependent on imports of fluorspar to this 
country. 

It may be that you can import fluorspar from Canada by rail 
and also from Mexico by rail, but that does not mean that you can’t 
be held up on the — at the time that we have to rely completely 
on those people for fluorspar. 

Mr. Mrrcwext. I am sure that that condition could come to pass, 
Senator; but I am not so sure that if we were completely dependent 
on the domestic industry, the domestic suppliers of tions ar, that our 
prices wouldn’t go much higher than on 


at they are today. 
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Senator Atiorr. Now, on page 7 you say: 


If it is deemed desirable to maintain high cost mines in readiness to produce 
if and when a crisis arises, this could be-done for a small fraction of what this 
bill would cost the consumers. 

Now, you say “high cost mines.” I don’t think that there is any 
testimony here to indicate that the mines you have been talking about 
are high cost mines. But drop out the high cost. for the sake of 
argument. How are you going to maintain a mine in readiness un- 
less you operate it, or where are you going to get the money to 
maintain in readiness if you can’t operate it ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I think it all boils down to the ability of the mine 
operator to market his product. And if he has a place to ship the 
mine material to, why, he will get the money to reopen the mine. 

Senator Attorr. Now, one further subject and I will be through: 
The real crux of this matter is, as far as you and your associates 
in this particular matter are concerned, that you want a condition 
maintained which will guarantee you the opportunity to purchase a 
mineral product, to wit, fluorspar, at a cost which is uncompetitive 
with the mines of this country ? 

Mr. Mircue.u. No, sir, I don’t think that that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Atxorr. Then, if that is the case, you should have no ob- 
jection to paying a price which will enable the fluorspar mines of 
this country to operate and pay the wage scales and the cost which 
are applicable in this great country of ours. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. It is unfortunate in my opinion that Northgate is 
situated in Colorado when it comes to marketing the fluorspar. And I 
want to apologize; I understand the honorable Senator is from Colo- 
rado, but that is neither here nor there. It is a question of economics 
me I am sure you understand. There are no HF plants out in Colo- 
rado. 

Senator Atxorr. We think it is just as unfortunate that a greater 
portion of the steel mills happen to be located in the eastern portion 
of the United States. 

Mr. MircHe.t. But you have some steel mills out there. 

Senator AuLorr. Two? 

Mr. Mircneny. And if Mr. Anderson had his Northgate produc- 
tion over in the middle of the fluorspar consumption, it would seem 
to me that he would have a good chance to get plenty of business in- 
stead of having to sell it all to stockpile. That is the reason it came 
into existence, was stockpile. 

He never would have opened it up otherwise. 

: Senator Atiorr. Well, Canada is subsidizing their rail transporta- 
ion. 

Do you think it is desirable to subsidize our rail transportation ? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Well, the railroads, I suppose, wouldn’t mind being 
subsidized perhaps. But that is what would be necessary in order 
to put Mr. Anderson’s production at Northgate really in a compe- 
titive position. And as I pointed out there in the case of Cleveland, 
it take 2345 tons of fluorspar to produce 1 ton of hydrofluoric acid. 

So, it isn’t just one ton; it is 2.3 times the freight on 1 ton of spar 
when you convert it to a ton of hydrofluoric acid. 

And that transportation item, Senator, really mounts up when you 


get as far away as Colorado with respect to the consumption of the 
uorspar. : 
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Senator Attorr. It is almost as far away as Texas isn’t it ? 

Mr. Mircue.u. From somewhere, sir. 

Well, Texas perhaps is—— 

Senator Auxorr. Let’s get back to the main thing. The fact is 
that you are appearing here in opposition to this bill because you feel 
that your costs of raw fluorspar would be raised ? 

Mr. Mircneuy. Certainly I would be ridiculous if I said that I was 
willing to have our prices raised just ridiculously high. 

Senator Atxorr. It isn’t because you are concerned about the labor 
in Mexico or the labor in Spain or the labor in Canada and raising 
his standards of living; it is solely because you believe that by per- 
mitting our domestic fluorspar producers to operate at an economical 
and stable level, your costs would be increased and you oppose the 
bill for that reason. 

Mr. Mircuey. No, sir. That is not correct, sir. 

Senator Au.orr. Well I read your statement that way. What is 
it 2 

Mr. Mircue.y. Well, certainly topmost of everything is fluorspar 
availability in this country for the future. 

Senator Auxorr. How are you going to discover fluorspar, Mr. 
Mitchell—and this is an axiom of mining—how are you going to 
build reserves unless you mine? 

Mr. Mircueuy. That is true, you have to mine. But there is really 
one producer of acid-grade fluorspar in this country—one really 
substantial producer of acid-grade fluorspar in the whole United 
States; Minerva Oil got into the picture here—well I may have my 
dates a little crossed up here; but they talk about how tough the acid- 
fluorspar business has been. 

But I think from what Mr. Montgomery said here this morning 
that just in the last few years they had expanded their acid-grade 
fluorspar business. 

Senator Auxorr. I believe there are over a hundred fluorspar mines 
in the country, aren’t there? 

Mr. Mrrcuenu. Well certainly not acid-grade fluorspar mines, Sen- 
ator. I am positive of that. And what you can call a fluorspar 
mine—you know, the low-grade ore runs around 70 to 72 percent 
available units. 

That is the metallurgical fluorspar. Maybe some of these little 
mines are turning out some metallurgical fluorspar. But not any 
of them are turning out acid-grade oy other that Mr. Ander- 
son’s production and Minerva Oil, Mr. Montgomery’s, aside from 
captive production in this country. At least that is my information. 

enator Atiorr. Let me ask you one further question on this gen- 
eral question of philosophy. 

Undoubtedly some of your products are sold under the Buy Amer- 
ican Act. 

Do you consider that a Government subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Mrircueti. The Buy American Act? 

Senator Attorr. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. The trouble is the Government doesn’t give you 
any higher price for something you sell under the Buy American 
Act. They just make you—they make you make your products from 
something produced in this country. 
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And it is perhaps maybe indirectly—it is indirectly a subsidy, Sen- 
ator ; because the producer of fluorspar is able to get a cctaaasile 
higher price for that fluorspar than it perhaps would be available on 
the open market. 

Senator Axtort. I am talking about your sales to the U.S. Govern- 
ment of aluminum for airplanes and many other things; do you con- 
sider that Buy American Act which requires those purchases to be 
American; do you consider that a subsidy of those particular in- 
dustries ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Let’s see? What particular products do you have 
in mind? You say aluminum. 

Senator Axxorr. Let’s talk about aluminum, for example. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I am frankly not aware of just what the Buy 
American Act does with respect to aluminum. ' 

Senator Axuorr. It is the same with aluminum as it is with all 
other products. 

Mr. Mircuetu. We have no contracts with the Government, my 
division, where we make or use fluorspar. 

Senator Attorr. Well, I am sure that some of these people whose 
names I read here, Du Pont, Dow, Allied Chemical, Alcoa, Olin Ma- 
thiesen, Pennsalt—probably do. 

Mr. Mircuett. I am sure that is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Atxorr. Would you consider that these people are being 
subsidized under the Buy American Act ? 

Mr. Mircuexi. The Du Pont people ? 

Senator Axxorr. All of these people, in their contracts with the 
Government ? 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, as I understand, they are required to buy a 
certain percentage of the raw materials or materials going into their 
end product; they are required to buy that from American pro- 
ducers of those products. 

So I wouldn’t think it would be a subsidy 

Senator Autorr. Well, the Government is required to buy their 
products rather than foreign products. 

Mr. Mrtcueti. Well, 1 know just about what I read in the news- 
papers about some of these things. I know that so far as the elec- 
trical industry is concerned there is a lot of stink stirred up about 
that where they have bought huge generating plants from England 
or somewhere else. 

Senator Auxorr. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Are you familiar with the fluorspar deposits in 
Montana, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mrrcwe... Just only sort of secondhand, Senator. 

_ Let’s see; Fallon is in Nevada, I believe. I understand that there 
1s a producer of fluorspar in Montana. And I have forgotten the 
name, sir. 

The CHarrman. Well, you know that it is one of the highest 
grades and largest deposits in the United States. And they are 
shut down because they can’t operate under the present conditions. 

_ Mr. Mrrcueti. That must be a metallurgical production, sir. I 
a . ‘think that they make the acid-grade material. 

the Cuarrman. Well, it is recognized as one of the largest deposits 
and one of the deposits of the highest character. 

Mr. Mircuety. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. It does seem to me that we ought to be able to 
operate that property in Montana. 

ore MircHe.. Sir, do you know the name offhand of the operator 
there 

Mr. Repwine. Cummins & Roberts, Senator. 

Mr. Mrrcuew. Have they produced any acid-grade fluorspar, sir? 

Mr. Repwinez. They were about ready, Mr. Chairman, to start acid- 
grade production when the Government program ended. I under- 
stand that they can very easily become the second largest producer 
- of acid-grade in the country. Their deposit is such that they can. 

Mr. HELL. They are located farther away from where it is 
consumed than Colorado, Senator, except that there is a limited con- 
sumption of fluorspar out on the Pacific coast in California. 

The Cuairman. Nevertheless we in Montana feel that we would 
like to have that property operating. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I think that is quite natural. 

The Cuarmeman. Thank you. Any other questions? Any other 
questions, Senator ? 

Senator Marttn. I would like to ask one or two. 

This fluorspar consumers committee that you represent, made up of 
these companies you listed, how long has your consumers committee 
been in alana? 

Mr. Mrrconett. About 2 months. 

Senator Martin. Organized particularly for this hearing ? 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, no. It certainly perhaps precipitated it right 
atthe moment. But itis not directly for this purpose. 

Senator Martin. I got from your statement here that it had been 
thrown together rather quickly. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. That is correct. 

Senator Martin. For this hearing? 

Mr. Mrrcuetyi. Well, in order for us to be available for the hear- 
ing, Senator. 

enator Martin. The companies who are members of this com- 
mittee are essentially consumers of acid-fluorspar. 

Mr. Mircnetu. Largely, yes, sir. 

Senator Martrn. en I heard your complaint about Colorado’s 
hard luck of being landlocked, I wondered what I would do from 
Iowa if you raised the same issue on bacon ? 

Mr. Mircnett. Well we get some mighty good bacon from Iowa. 

Senator Martin. A lot of States are landlocked on transportation. 
We can’t all have water transportation. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. That is right. 

Senator Martin. We have to face that. And we have to face a 
very real situation of maintaining our national potential in the pro- 
duction of the metals and minerals we need for a stabilized economy 
domestically. We just can’t write off the landlocked areas like Colo- 
rado and Illinois. 

Mr. Mircuett. No. I imagine if those good packing companies in 
Towa had to ship all their bacon and hams down to Houston and the 
Texas area without being able to make some more money out of the 
stuff they shipped and disposed of around Des Moines and in there, 
rs would have a rather rough time. 

nator Martin. It would raise the price of bacon if you shut us out 
or fenced us in. 
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Mr. Mrrcuety. I don’t doubt that. 

Senator Martin. Now there is one statement on page 2, at the bot- 
tom of the page: 

Requirements for fluorspar in the missile age could be astronomical. 


I paree with you on that very strongly. It could be increased very 
much, 

Mr. Mircue.y. We just don’t know. 

Senator Martin. We can’t estimate yet how great the increase of 
need will be. But going on over to page 5, your quotation from the 
Paley Commission and your own statement : 

The attempt to find additional reserves of fluorspar within this country have 
been unavailing. 

Some of the testimony we have had here today is to the contrary. 
We have had good luck in discovering new reserves. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Marttn. I agree we have got to keep on giving some in- 
amas to the exploration and development of potential reserves 
myself. 

j y don’t want to choke that down in any essential commodity such as 
uorspar. 

That is my reaction. I am not a miner and I don’t pretend to be. 

I don’t know the difference between acid-grade and metallurgical 
grade of fluorspar. But I have some basic concepts of what I think 
are essential for a good healthy economy. And that is one of our 
bulwarks of strength in this country. 

And I don’t want to write any State off that is important in this, 
such as Montana or Colorado that is as unfortunate as Iowa is in 
being landlocked. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I don’t think they are being written off. Some- 
times these things develop into a bonanza later on. We just can’t 
always realize right at the immediate time. 

Senator Martin. Your statement on page 7: 

Any action which limits the import of fluorspar definitely is not in the interest 
of national security because it would accelerate the depletion of domestic fluor- 
spar. 

Mr. MircHexu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martin. That is a rather strong statement, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mrrcue.yi. Well, we are convinced that the fluorspar reserves 
in this country are very limited. And at the rate that the chemical 
industry is using fluorspar increasingly greater year after year, we 
are very much afraid that we won’t have any fluorspar reserves in 
the next 15 years or so. 

Senator n. I heard that same argument used on copper. 

They were running around with their tongues out for copper to 
make ammunition in a hurry. And under emergency conditions in 
1941 we discovered some other countries had prepared a little bet- 
ter than we had and we had pitched our wigwams on top of some 
good copper but it was still down in the ground. 

d we were in a hurry to get it. 

Do you think we will be in a less hurry in world war III? 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. Well, of course the picture with respect to fluor- 
spar, as I pointed out, back in World War ITI we had no fluorspar 
available from Mexico.. The Mexican fluorspar had not come into 
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being. Surely the fluorspar from across the ocean would not be so 
readily available during war times. 

Senator Martrn. It isn’t available, period. 

Mr. Mrreneii. We would have rail deliveries of fluorspar both 
from Canada and Mexico in times of distress or crisis. 

Senator Martin. Then you didn’t quite mean this when you said 
we should encourage Mexico to deplete her industry ? 

Mr. Mrrcneitu. Well from what I understand they have a world 
of fluorspar down there. I certainly would rather see Mexico de- 
plete hers than for our country to deplete ours. 

Senator Martin. I am really concerned. I am not trying to raise 
points needlessly here. I am personally concerned about the amount 
of time we will have left to rehabilitate a mining industry once an 
emergency arises and strikes us. 

Our time of warning and buildup can’t possibly move in the fu- 
ture at the tempo we were permitted to move in 1940. 

Mr. Mircuetu. No. 

Senator Martin. And rehabilitating a mining industry from 
scratch is pretty hard to do in the time that we will have to do it. 

I don’t like to see our reserves completely depleted; no. But I 
don’t like to see us go to the other extreme and say, we will put our 
wigwam on top of them and see that they are not operated, are not 
going concerns in the mining operation. That we’ will sentence 
ourselves to complete start of reorganizing, reassembling the work- 
ing group, the miners and machinery and all after we are on notice 
that we are in real trouble. 

Now, that is the defense angle of this. 

Further than that, this fluorspar economy has a lot to.do with our 
general health rather than just war, preparedness. 

It is a peacetime interest as well as wartime. But I don’t like to 
see the industry cut off in States that are landlocked, closed down, 
and then have to be built up from scratch again. 

Mr. Mircnety. I guess we will have to find some use for fluorspar 
out in that part of the country. 

Senator Martin. Yes, I think probably it will expand. 

I got your statement here about the great increase in the ballistic 
missile age. We will have need to conserve and tc keep our strength. 
There is no question about it. 

But I do not want to have ourselves sentenced to the delay that we 
won’t have time to tolerate in another emergency. That is an im- 
pression that I cannot omit here. 

I had no other particular points here. I am watching this mainly 
from the national defense. But I don’t want by that to write off 
the importance of mining health in our own land in the peacetime 
economy as well. 

And it is not unusual to have a consumers group appear here in 
these various committees to argue for cheaper raw materials. 

I would be surprised if you came in and argued for higher priced 
raw materials really. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Well, I would imagine you would, Senator. 

Senator Martin. We take you in good faith from your industry 
point of view. And you are entitled to do that. 
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Mr. Mircue.w.. Indeed we are here, as I pointed out first, to con- 
serve a vital commodity, both for our use and for the use of our na- 
tional security. 

Senator Martin. Just don’t overdo that conservation plea. 

Another field, an old field I have been interested in to find some- 
times whether any of your members of your consumers committees 
have foreign mines. 

Mr. Mircuety. Oh, yes. 

Senator Martin. Of fluorspar ? 

Mr. Mircuei. Yes. 

Senator Martin. I don’t know why I overlooked that. 

Looking back over the years, it 1s the first curiosity I have had. 
I don’t know why I overlooked it today. What foreign interests do 
you represent in your group? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I don’t represent any foreign mines at all. 

Senator Martin. This consumers committee ? 

Mr. Mircuett. Some of the members of our consumers committee 
have fluorspar reserves in Mexico. 

Senator Martin. Could you identify them ? 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Yes. I think—this would be subject to reconfirma- 
tion, Senator. 

va the Alcoa people and the Dow Chemical Co., and the Du Pont 

e. 
Behave Martin. I thought perhaps some of them did have foreign 
mining interests. 

Are those foreign operations subsidized in any way in the countries 
in which they are operated, the mining satiienataks 

Mr. Mircuety. Senator, I couldn’t answer that question. But I 
will find out for you. 

Senator Martin. I just want to get a complete picture of the inter- 
ests of the—— 

Mr. Mitcuetu. So far as I know they are not. But I will endeavor 
to find out.* 

Senator Martin. Of the members of your committee. 

Mr. Mircuetu. You want to know whether those industries are sub- 
sidized in Mexico for example? 

Senator Martin. Or any other place. I just want to have a com- 
plete picture of their interests. We need to know that. It isn’t un- 
expected that you have foreign interests, or that you want cheaper 
raw materials. 

I just want to have the picture. 

r. Mircneiy. Again I have to emphasize the fact that we want to 
be sure that we are going to have fluorspar down the road, because 
tq know most corporations are not in business for the next 10 years. 

ey hope to be in business for the next 50 or 100 years. 

We won’t be in business, but we hope somebody will. 

Senator Martin. We hope you are. We want you to have a pros- 
perous operation. 

I have no opposition to that whatever. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Thank you, sir. 





+The information was not supplied at the time this document went to press. 
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Senator Martin. But I don’t want in turn, though, to be the cause 
of any hardship imposed on the suppliers of raw materials, that are 
essential. 

The Cuamman. That concludes your testimony ? 

Mr. Mrrcuetm. Thank you, Gentlemen. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Monroe Karasik, counsel for the Fluorspar 
Importers and Producers Institute. 


- STATEMENT OF MONROE KARASIK, COUNSEL FOR THE FLUORSPAR 
IMPORTERS & PRODUCERS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Karastx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Monroe Karasik. I am a member of the firm of Surrey, 
Karasik, Gould & Efron, of Washington, D.C., which represents the 
Fluorspar Importers and Producers Institute. 

On behalf of the Importers and Producers Institute, we are opposed 
to the enactment of S. 1285 because if it becomes law, it would have 
the following effects: 

(1) It would militate against the interests of the national se- 
curity ; 
(2) - It would work a hardship on the importers and foreign 
producers of fluorspar ; 
3) It would have a generally adverse effect on certain broad 
USS. policies ; 
(4) It would be uneconomic, in that it would involve con- 
sumers and the general public in unnecessary expense ; 
(5) It would establish undesirable precedents for the national 
economy ; ) 
(6) Its real beneficiaries would be so few that it would con- 
stitute an act of legislation. 

It is unlikely that anyone reading or hearing this statement could 
be unacquainted with the uses of fluorspar, or with its great value to 
this country : 

- We all know that it is essential to the manufacture of aluminum, of 
uranium hexafluoride, and of refrigerants; 
That it is useful in steelmaking, glassmaking, ceramics, and propel- 
ants; 

That it may possibly be of great utility in the manufacture of 
missile fuels. 

On the other hand, it is entirely likely that some of the readers or 
hearers of this statement may entertain certain misconceptions about 
this problem because of what they have read or heard elsewhere. | 

Before proceeding with the substantive portion of this presentation, 
we aod. like, if possible, to correct one common misconception. 
That is, the possible misconception that the legislation before us 18 
parallel with the justly famed Sugar Act of 1948, and can be expected 
to have the same beneficial results to the American producer and con- 

sumer of fluorspar as that act has had with respect of the American 
producer and consumer of sugar. 

In the case of sugar, in the very first instance, freight rates play 
very little part in determining ultimate price to the consumer. 
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Either domestically grown or imported sugar is readily available 
to sugar refineries located all over this country. This is one of the 
basic factors which makes the Sugar Act workable. 

In the case of fluorspar, there are very few domestic producers, and 
freight eet a necessarily large part in determining price to the 
consumer. e fact that producers, producing areas, and possible 
production areas in the case of sugar are so numerous and so wide- 
spread makes a very sensitive and effective system of control over 

omestic — production, not only by way of fixed quotas, but by 
way of marketing allotments and proportionate shares within those 
quotas; while a fair division of the benefits of the sugar program is 
assured by conditional payments. 

8. 1285 proposes merely to set up overall quotas for domestic pro- 
ducers, makes no provision whatsoever for equitable apportionment 
among domestic po and again unlike the Sugar Act, possesses 
no mechanism which is really effective for assuring adequate supply 
from foreign sources in the event of domestic shortfall. Tntepvat $0 
the construction of the Sugar Act was United States explicit recogni- 
tion of the needs of foreign countries to market their sugar in the 
United States, where the increased production of those countries had 
resulted from the encouragement of the United States. 

S. 1285 shows no recognition of such a factor. Although one could 
go on detailing a multitude of differences between the Gagne Act of 
1948 and the proposed legislation, it is perfectly clear from compar- 
ing the two, that the points of similarity are superficial. However, it 
should be further noted that the success of the Sugar Act of 1948 is 
in part due to the fact that there is an International Sugar Agree- 
ment, to which the United States is a party, which is essential in as- 
suring the orderliness of world markets in sugar, and this degree of 
orderliness contributes in no small measure to the continuity and 
effectiveness of the U.S. program. Obviously, in the case of fluorspar, 
there is no such institution. 

Since we have been discussing misconceptions, it would seem ap- 

propriate to begin the substantive portion of this statement with 
some remarks addressed to the misconception that this bill would 
tend to further the interests of national security. In fact, this is one 
of the stated purposes of the bill. 
_ There are various estimates of the amount of reserves of fluorspar 
in this country, and also various estimates of how long these reserves 
will last us. ‘The Bureau of Mines, for instance, calculates that there 
are about 22 million tons of fluorspar in reserve in this country, and 
that this amount will last us for some 30 years at the 1951-55 rate 
of consumption. 

The Aluminum Co. of America, using the same figure of reserves, 
concludes that these will last us 7 to 12 years at the present rate of 
consumption. There are others who feel that we can consume our. 
reserves (in whatever quantity those reserves may be) as quickly as 
we wish, and are certain in their faith that something will turn up 
to keep increasing the amount of fluorspar always available. We, 
ourselves, tend to accept the Alcoa analysis as wholly valid. 

Whatever the differences are between estimates, however, we think 
that agreement can be reached on one fact: That the supplies of fluor- 
spar in the United States are finite, and sometime or other in the not 
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too distant future (in terms of our national requirements and se- 
curity) they must come to an end. 

On the other hand, there is complete unanimity on the fact that 
U.S. consumption of fluorspar must increase, as it has increased 
over the past, and as it is increasing now. In the light of 
these facts, we think that the national security demands that we 
preserve domestic resources, either in the ground as they are, or in 
the form of stockpile, and so long as the price to our consumers con- 
tinues to be reasonable (as it is now), to rely principally upon foreign 
-sources for current consumption. 

S. 1285, however, would encourage our domestic producers to mine 
fluorspar for current consumption at a rate not only in excess of 
the present rate of extraction, but at a continuously accelerated rate 
in response to demand. Obviously, sooner or later such a program 
would completely exhaust our reserves and leave us wholly dependent 
upon foreign sources, and with no other alternative. This obviousl 
is contrary to our national security interests which can only be saved, 
now and in the future, by having reserves available to us if and when 
an emergency is portended or actually exists. 

Since we have developed fully our thoughts as to why a quota upon 
the importation of fluorspar is not in the interests of national security, 
in our statement of December 22, 1958, made to the Office of Civil 
and, Defense Mobilization, in response to the application of the do- 
mestic producers for such quota, we shall not here attempt to re- 
state these views, but append hereto a copy of that statement. 

The enactment of iS 1285 would cut present imports of foreign 
fluorspar substantialy below their present eile This may be demon- 
strated by reference to the following tables. (These tables were de- 
rived from data furnished in the Mineral Market Reports of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Table I, “Actual industrial consumption,” reflects the figures given 
in table 5 of Mineral Market Report No. 97. Because of the small 
amounts of the different grades included under the heading of “All 
other uses,” there is a minor inaccuracy in our summary. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not significantly affect the analysis. 

Table H, “Actual receipts,” reflects the figures given in table 7 
of Mineral Market Report No. 97. It is used to show actual receipts, 
since what we are concerned with is the amount of fluorspar actually 
shipped by the foreign producers to the United States during the 3 
years in question. We have used this in preference to table 6 in 
the Mineral Market Report, which contains a major distortion, since 
it shows amounts mal te sag from bond, as well as amounts actually 
received. 

TABLE I.—Actual industrial consumption 


[All figures are given in thousands of tons, rounded off to the nearest thousand] 
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In determining how this bill will work hardship upon the foreign 
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TABLE II.—Actual receipts 
[All figures are given in thousands of tons, rounded off to the nearest thousand] 


Over Under 
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producers, two things should be borne in mind. First, U.S. pro- 
ducers are allocated 200,000 tons of fluorspar containing more than 
97 percent of calcium fluoride and 125,000 tons of fluorspar containing 
not more than 97 percent of calcium fluoride. 

It is only subsequent to this allocation that the foreign producers’ 
quota is set. Since it appears to be the fact that there is to be no 
more stockpile purchasing of fluorspar, the figures showing actual 
industrial consumption would be roughly equivalent to the Secretary’s 
determination of amounts needed for consumers’ requirements under 
section 4. It is unlikely that the determination of “excess” would 
be great enough so that the percentile apportionment of “excess” 
between some and foreign producers would be of any great 
magnitude. 

ccordingly, these tables show that if the act had been passed 
prior to 1956, the foreign producers, who actually shipped 263,000 
tons of acid-grade fluorspar in 1956, would have been able to supply 
only some 90,000 tons; in 1957, as against actual shipments of 281,000 
tons, they would have been able to supply only 129,000 tons; in 1958, 
the foreign producers shipped 238,000 tons, but would have been 
entitled to ship only 59,000 tons. A similar analysis may be made 
with regard to the column showing fluorspar containing under 97 
percent of calcium fluoride. 

Second, relief for the foreign producers under the provisions of 
section 6(a) “Barter contracts” is dubious. It should be noted that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is not directed to enter into barter 
contracts for the purpose of bringing total imports from the foreign 
producers up to the average, but it is merely told that it “shall, to 
the extent possible,” take such steps. 

It is submitted that foreign fluorspar presently finds itself in com- 
petition with a great variety of other commodities which the Com- 
modity Credit Coriraticn would consider for barter, and if the 
stockpile policy of the United States with regard to fluorspar has 
Simirishet in urgency (as it would seem), such consideration would 
probably not be great. 

Thus it is clear that enactment of S. 1285 would work a hardship 
on the foreign producers and importers. In this connection, there 
are certain other considerations which should be expressed. 
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First, it must be remembered that many of the foreign producers 
now exporting to the United States were encouraged to do so and 
encouraged to increase their productive capacities by the United States 
in order that they could export more to the United States and on 
a more regularized basis. In fact, a part of this foreign production 
was stimulated by the domestic producers themselves, who, durin 
the Korean crisis, were unable to supply the needs of the United 
States from domestic resources, and contracted with foreign suppliers 
to deliver foreign fluorspar. 

In the case of one of the Spanish producers, a U.S. Export-Import 
loan was made for the specific purpose of increasing production. The 
interest and amortization on this loan are payable in dollars, and 
the only place where Spanish fluorspar can earn dollars is in the 
United States. In the case of one of the Italian producers, a very 
large loan was made from U.S. counterpart funds to enable that pro- 
ducer to expand substantially. In the cases of other foreign pro- 
ducers, U.S. stimulation of their production was effected through 
purchases for the national stockpile. 

The quotas provided by S. 1285 will hit hard at all of these pro- 
ducers. Presently, many of them are foreclosed from certain markets 
because of the loyalty of the governments of these producers to policies 
supported by the United States which forbid shipment of fluorspar 
(among other commodities) to otherwise previously available markets. 

These producers, then, must wait until the industrial production of 
their countries has reached levels where local demand will again 
absorb production at optimum rates. In the interim, these producers 
must suffer heavily. Similarly, if these, or others, can develop new 
markets, this too can only be done over a long period of time durin 
the course of which they will suffer hardship. In addition to suc 
producers, there are others whose production has been called into 
existence relatively recently by U.S. demands. Such producers hav- 
ing lesser financial reserves, and being in an earlier state of amortiza- 
tion than other producers in the same countries, can probably not 
survive through the period of waiting for additional development in 
local markets, or the development of export markets other than the 
United States; they will Tea itky o out of business entirely. 

Undoubtedly the hardship felt by the foreign producers, as dis- 
cussed above, will result in unfavorable public opinion in the coun- 
tries in which these producers are located toward U.S. trade policies. 
In addition, as the nature of S. 1285 becomes more clearly known to 
people in these forei countries, we may expect adverse general 
public opinion of another type toward our broad trade policies. 

The people in these foreign countries will reason that the Presi- 
dent of the United States already has sufficient powers to soe 
import restrictions when it. is necessary in the clear and immediate 
interest of U.S. national defense to do so. We are sure that few 
countries, or few people in those countries, would feel that it was 
unreasonable so to protect the national interest. 

However, since it will appear to these people that the President 
is not exercising these powers, it would certainly seem to them that 
the real function of this bill is merely to provide for a special allevia- 
tion of local and perhaps temporary distress. Foreign public opinion 
may take this to mean that similar legislation is possible in the case 
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of other commodities where no real aspect of national defense is in- 
volved. This, in turn, may impel public opinion in those countries 
to reexamine the general national approach toward the U.S. reciprocal 
trade program. 

The imposition of a quota such as is here proposed at this time 
would certainly be detrimental to the U.S. program of preventing 
new trade barriers and increased restrictions against U.S, exports. 
It is clearly inconsistent with the intent of the last Congress when, in 
reporting the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the U.S. Senate said : 

The United States is in a unique position to help discourage many new trade 
restrictions from being imposed. * * * It is to be hoped that administrative 
agencies will be able to effect a more coordinated economic policy regarding 
international trade and to make such progress toward the mitigating of trade 
restrictions abroad. 

Were this bill to pass, surely some of the nations with whom we 
are currently negotiating the mitigation of existing trade restrictions 
against our products might advise us to remove the mote from our 
own eye first. 

The enactment of S. 1285 would not be in the best economic in- 
terests to the United States for a number of reasons. 

In the first instance, it is common knowledge that there exists a 
great degree of competition among the foreign suppliers. This com- 
petition tends to keep prices at a healthy level, while the enactment 
of S. 1285 (as more particularly shown below) would force actual 
price rises. 

It has been said that if the foreign suppliers completely dominated 
the U.S. market (a happening which, as we show below, we think 
not likely) price rises are inevitable. We cannot agree with this, not 
only because of the presently existing competition among foreign 
suppliers, but because all evidence points to a continuation of that 
competition in the future. This is because each foreign nation is in 
competition with all others for dollars, so that the dollar earners of 
each such nation are in competition with the dollar earners of all other 
foreign nations. In addition, there are clear signs that countries 
which have not hitherto produced fluorspar for export are bending 
their efforts to do so, and these new producers will in turn be in com- 
petition with existing producers. 

In addition, this bill would give a large, uneconomic competitive 
advantage to one group of domestic producers, while the customers 
of another group of domestic producers would be saddled with ex- 
orbitant delivered prices. 

At this point we should like to refer to the statement of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. submitted under cover of letter dated 
January 26, 1959, to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. The statement itself, dated January 21, 1959, was pre- 
pared by Mr. J. L. Gillson, the very well-known chief geologist of 
that company, who is recognized as one of the country’s great author- 
ities on fluorspar. Mr. Gillson quite clearly demonstrates that the 
Illinois-Kentucky producers of fluorspar (who in 1957 produced 
almost 58 percent of the total of domestic production) are presently 
ma very favorable competitive position vis-a-vis foreign producers. 
To quote Mr. Gillson : 
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The Illinois-Kentucky district can supply acid grade consumers in Joliet, IIL, 
and Calvert City, Ky., to excellent advantage. It can serve metallurgical con- 
sumers in Gary and East Chicago, Ind., and Middletown, Ohio. All these can 
be served by short rail haul from southern Illinois and Kentucky. 

A little wide circle in which it may compete will reach from Bauxite, Ark., to 
Detroit, Cleveland, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, and Nitro, W. Va., with shipments 
by rail or by barge, or by barge plus rail. 

In this circle it is in close competition with Mexican and European fluorspar 
sent up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and European and Canadian (and New- 
foundland) spar brought in via the St. Lawrence. . 

__ Mr. Gillson also demonstrates that the consumers in the Mountain 
States have fluorspar resources fairly close to hand, with which im- 
ported fluorspar could not possibly compete. _ 

It is submitted, therefore, that as to these situations the protection 
afforded the producers by the legislation before us is not only unneces- 
sary, but uneconomic and unnecessarily expensive to the consumer. 

Since the bill provides for generous quotas in the domestic pro- 
ducers, and provides for a ceiling price based on point of shipment, 
it is clear that some consumers, whose plants are far distant from 
domestic sources of supply, are going to have to buy some portion of 
their needs from these domestic sources at excessively high prices. 
This means that over and above the $55 price for domestic acid grade 
fluorspar at, point of shipment, consumers must pay high freight 
charges( to quote again from Mr. Gillson) : 

Acid-grade fluorspar shipped from Northgate, Col., must pay a freight to St. 
Louis of $13.58. This compares with barge rates from New Orleans to St. Louis 
of $3.07, and from Brownsville to St. Louis of $5.73. 


To take another example from Mr. Gillson: 


* * * the rail freight from Darby, Mont., which is a point of shipment of 
metallurgical grade fluorspar to Gary, Ind., is $19.57. Hence metallurgical 
grade fluorspar selling for $35 per ton at point of shipment would cost $54.57 
shipped from Darby as compared with $42.60 if delivered from Rosiclare, III. 

It is always dangerous to tamper with normal economic forces, al- 
though in times of national emergency we are sometimes forced to. 
However, it is noteworthy that as soon as the state of emergency is 
over, we move rapidly to restore the normal economic climate. S. 
1285 has certain provisions which do impose certain restraints upon 
normal economic behavior. These provisions are most undesirable 
precedents in peace time. 

We refer specifically to the provisions which fix price, and those 
which have the effect of vesting appointed officials of our Government 
with the power to control the supply (ultimately the output) of this 
particular raw material. We believe that these provisions in them- 
selves constitute a further nibbling away at that freedom of action 
for normal economic forces which we boast distinguishes our economic 
system from certain others. We would hope that the Congress would 
take long, deep thought before legislating these types of interference 
with the American econemic process. 

In addition, there are certain broader implications which might 
be attached to the enactment of this bill as an expression of congres- 
sional intent which might. affect future congressional behavior. 

For instance, if the enactment of this bill be taken as a true reflec- 
tion of congressional intent, what may we expect when, as and if the 
phosphate rock producers turn the fluorine contained in that rock 
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(presently a waste product) into a profitable byproduct? There are 
literally enormous quantities of fluorine presently so wasted that 
may some day be turned into usable form. 

When this happens, undoubtedly the domestic fluorspar producers 
will feel that they need protection. What will the Congress do then? 
To what extent does this Congress, or any subsequent Congress, pro- 
pose to restrain natural competitive forces, and to grant premiums to 
uneconomic production at the expense, ultimately, of the taxpayer? 

It is right, as the Congress has done in past, and we sincerely hope 
will continue to do in future, to protect the citizen from the effects of 
unemployment due to economic forces beyond his control. Congress 
has been both wise and just in the enactment of legislation to cushion 
the shock of unemployment to the individual, and to alleviate broad 
scale economic distress in wide areas of our country. But Congress 
does not normally enact laws to arrest economic forces, such as com- 
petition, which are in the long run good for the country. 

Nor can Congress enact laws to prevent unemployment as a conse- 
quence of inevitable economic forces—as, for instance, in a chang 
of styles in ladies’ clothing, or in the case of depletion of a speetie 
mine. It is an inevitable, though unhappy, fact that mines shut down 
when their reserves are exhausted, or when they become too uneco- 
nomic to operate. 

If, in fact, certain domestic fluorspar mines are presently uneco- 
nomic to operate because of competitive forces, and those minerals 
can be obtained elsewhere at a lesser price, should Congress step in to 
force the consumers’ money to make up the deficit to provide jobs, 
any more than it should so use the taxpayers’ money when a mine has 
been exhausted ? 

Of the seven firms listed among the principal producers of finished 
fluorspar in the United States by the Bureau of Mines, there are only 
two independents, Ozark Mahoning and Minerva Oil Co. The others 
are so-called captive producers, who produce for their own consump- 
tion, or for the consumption of corporate affiliates. 

None of these so-called captive producers support this legislation. 
Of the nine firms which the Bureau of Mines informs us are engaged 
in metallurgical grade production, the leading three supply 79 percent 
of the total. 

As we have earlier noted, this bill does not provide for the apportion- 
ment of proportionate shares among all of the domestic producers. We 
believe, therefore, that the operation of this bill would tend further to 
concentrate production in those who are presently the leading domestic 
producers. We believe that the inevitable result would be the emerging 
of one or two producers as the sole producers of domestic acid grade 
i and of one or two producers as the sole producers of all other 
grades. 

Thus, enactment of this bill will result in benefits to less than a 
handful of firms. This would seem to us to be more in the nature of 
special legislation than a public law. 

We believe that a domestic fluorspar producing industry not only 
should continue to exist in this country, but can exist profitably with- 
out the passage of S. 1285. We believe that if the Congress were to 
Preserve this industry in its present size in the United States by the 
40360—59 9 7 
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enactment of S. 1285, it would be akin to moving a pebble with a stick 
of dynamite. The benefit would be tiny; the harm would be 
tremendous. 

The cost of giving the needless protection to this industry in its 
resent size as contemplated by S. 1285 is out of all proportion to the 
esirability of doing so. And in speaking of cost we refer not only 

to the dollar cost, which is ultimately borne by the taxpayer as a con- 
sumer of the many, many articles into the production of which fluor- 
spar is a necessity, articles which probably each one of us has contact 
with at least once a day, but the cost in terms of the national interest 
as a whole. 

If the Congress is convinced of the desirability and the necessity of 
maintaining this industry in its present size, there are many things 
which can be done to effect that result, with much lower overall cost. 
If Congress wishes to assure the United States of reserves of fluor- 
spar over and above those mountains of this commodity which are 
presently above ground in the form of stockpile, it would continue the 
steckpile‘program. Or it would preserve the known fluorspar reserves 
of the United States in their present condition in the ground by a pro- 
gram akin to the agricultural soil bank program. 

To sum up: Enactment of the bill before us would result in much 
harm; little, if any good. Weare op to it. 

(Mr. Karasik presented the following additional statement for 
the record :) 






















STATEMENT OF FLUORSPAR IMPORTERS & PRODUCERS INSTITUTE IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
APPLICATION OF AMERICAN FLUORSPAR PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION FOR THE IMPO- 
SITION OF AN IMPORT LIMITATION WITH RESPECT TO FLUORSPAR 






THE LAW 











The law on which this application is based is section 8(a). of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-686; 72 Stat. 673; 19 U.S.C., sec- 
tion 1352A, subparagraphs B and C). 

Under this statute the Director of the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion is required, upon request, to make an appropriate investigation to deter- 
mine the effects on the national security of imports of the article which is the 
subject of such request. 

In the event the Director determines that the “said article is being imported 
into the United States in such quantities or under such circumstances as to 
threaten to impair the national security * * *,” he is so to advise the President. 

Then, unless the President determines that the article is not so being imported, 
the Director shall take such action as he deems necessary to adjust the imports , 
of that article and its derivatives so that the imports will not so threaten to 
impair the national security. 

Both the Director and the President are required, in the light of the require 
ments of national security, and without excluding other relevant factors, to give 
consideration to the following factors in making their decisions: 

“Domestic production needed for projected national defense requirements; 

“The capacity of domestic industries to meet such requirements; 

“Existing and anticipated availabilities of the human resources, products, 
rey materials, and other supplies and services essential to the national 

efense ; 

“The requirements of growth of such industries and such supplies and 
services, including the investment, exploration, and development necessary 
to assure such growth ; 

“The importation of goods in terms of their quantities, availabilities, 
character, and use as those affect such industries ; 4 

“And the capacity of the United States to meet national security require 
ments.” 
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In the administration of this section of the law, both the Director and the Presi- 
dent are further required to “recognize the close relation of the economic welfare 
of the Nation to our national security, and shall take into consideration— 

“The impact of foreign competition on the economic welfare of individual 
domestic industries ; 

“And any substantial unemployment ; 

“Decrease in revenues of Government ; 

“Loss of skills or investment ; 

“Or other serious effects resulting from the displacement of any domestic 
products by excessive imports ; 

“Without excluding other factors.” 


AREA OF AGREEMENT 


In pursuing this investigation, the Director will necessarily have to find 
answers to the questions suggested by the criteria set forth in the statute. We, 
ourselves will give our views on these questions further in this statement. 

However, we are sure that the Director will find that on one basic matter, 
there is complete agreement among all parties—the applicants, the Importers In- 
stitute, Government agencies, and other experts in the field. This is, that domes- 
tic demands for, and consumption of, fluorspar will, within a relatively short 
time, require maximum production from all domestic and foreign sources. 

Citing some examples of this widespread agreement, one must begin with the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission (the Paley Commission, 1950), which 
said : 

“The growing demand for aluminum, plastics, ceramics, steel, and other fluor- 
spar-using products in the United States can, by 1975, be expected to increase 
the demand for fluorspar, possibly, to nearly three times the 1950 consumption.” 

The Tariff Commission in 1952 said : 

“The supply of acid fluorspar, on the other hand, has not been adequate to 
meet the greatly increased demand in recent years * * * even with increased 
production from domestic sources, larger imports will also be required to meet 
future United States acid fluorspar requirements.” 

Joseph L. Gillson, chief geologist with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
once vice president of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, in delivering 
the 1957 Jackling lecture to the society, said: 

“* * * the present consumption of about 550,000 tons of fluorspar of all 
grades in this country is expected to grow to 1 million tons by 1965, and prob- 
ably sooner * * *. In my opinion it is not the producers who should be wor- 
tying about whether they are going to sell their fluorspar, but rather the con- 
sumer as to where he will obtain his supplies.” 

Walter E. Siebert, president of St. Lawrence Fluorspar Co., a member of the 
Importers Institute during the 1958 hearings of the Mining and Minerals Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, testified : 

“* * * T believe if your curve of increase in consumpttion of fluorspar keeps 
up at the rate it has been going over the last 5 years, that there may be a world 
shortage of fluorspar.” 

Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., vice president of Hicks Creek Fluorspar Mining Co., rep- 
resenting the Independent and Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association, at the 
same hearing of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, stated: 

“We believe now, as we have for the past few years, that some time during 
the 1962-66 period, with new uses and expansion of present uses of fluorspar, 
domestic consumption will have reached a level sufficient to require the maxi- 
mum production from domestic and foreign sources at price levels sufficient to 
maintain a healthy domestic industry.” 

At another point in the same hearing, Mr. Flynn said: “The best information 
that we have is that there will be about a 300 percent increase in consumption 
over the next 5 years.” 

Department of Interior report by Robert B. McDougal, dated February 1958, 
quoted in full in the report of hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on Min- 
erals, Materials, and Fuels of the Committee of Interior and Insular Affairs, 
states that “fluorine consumption in the next 10 years is expected to increase 
substantially.” (After reading the rationale supporting this view, one might 
conclude that the projections of Mr. Flynn and of Mr. Siebert would seem most 
conservative. ) 
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GENERAL VIEWS OF THE INSTITUTE 


‘Before we discuss the various questions raised by the statutory criteria, cer- 
tain other observations must be made. What we propose here to explore are the 
“other relevant factors,” which the statute includes for consideration in addi- 
tion to those criteria specifically spelled out. 

One of these is the factor of the moral responsibility of the United States. 
This has two aspects. 

The first of these is that the alleged “excessive imports of fluorspar”’ which, 
it is alleged “threaten to impair the national security,” are, in large part, im- 
ports required by the national security. It is quite obvious that a large part 
of the imports in recent years were occasioned by Government acquisition for 
Stockpile purposes. While the actual figures are, of course, classified, these 
imports for stockpile are of considerable magnitude. 

Mr. Flynn, for instance, estimated that over 100,000 tons of acid grade fluor- 
Spar alone—or between a third or fourth of all actual imports of that commodity 
during 1957—went to Government stockpile. It is also known in the trade that 
considerable quantities of fluorspar entered the stockpile in the previous years, 
and in 1958 have either entered the stockpile or will enter it. 

The question then is, would it be morally justifiable for the United States to 
denominate as “excessive” imports the quantity of which was in large measure 
demanded to fulfill U.S. Government needs—presumably in the interest of 
national security? 

Related to this is another question of moral responsibility. In addition to the 
indirect encouragement of the expansion of foreign fluorspar production, the 
United States has directly encouraged expansion of such production. Thus, in 
the case of Spain, a major fluorspar mining establishment in that country, 
Fluoruros, S.A., was enabled to increase its production by reason of a 25-year 
loan from the Export-Import Bank in 1953 at a low rate of interest. 

The question here is: Is it morally justifiable for the United States to call 
“excessive” imports directly encouraged by it, particularly when the dollars 
earned by such imports are necessary to service and repay a loan made by the 
United States for the express purpose of increasing that production? 

Another relevant factor, if one is to take seriously the reasoning and con- 
clusions of the application of the American Producers Association, is: What may 
be the effect on U.S. foreign policy of unilateral discrimination in favor of a 
single foreign nation? 

The application concludes and requests (at p. 3, under par. (e) of the “conclu- 
sion and request”) : “Domestic production of fluorspar should be maintained at a 
rate that when added to Mexican production will equal the current rate of con- 
sumption.” 

The Congress in considering the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958 em- 
phasized the need of this country to prevent new trade barriers and increased 
restrictions against U.E. exports (S. Rept. No. 1838, Committee on Finance, 
85th Cong.). 

That committee said: “The United States is in a unique position to help dis- 
courage many new trade restrictions from being imposed * * *. It is to be 
hoped that administrative agencies will be able to effect a more coordinated 
economic policy regarding international trade and to make some progress toward 
the mitigating of trade restrictions abroad.” 

In its adherence to the General Agreements on Tariff and Trade, the United 
States is pledged toward reducing trade restrictions and to working toward a 
nondiscriminatory policy. 

In the light of these indicia of national policy, one might well ask whether 
special discrimination in favor of Mexico, while import quotas are placed upon 
the fluorspar production of other nations, would tend to discourage foreign 
restrictions on the export of U.S. products or the reverse. And on its face, such 
a suggestion is clearly contrary to our expressed national policy of anti- 
discrimination. ; 

Although the following remarks might, in a sense, be responsive to one or more 
of the specific statutory criteria, we think that they also are of quite broad 
application. The question we raise here is: In a time of rising taxes, rising 
costs, and the strict necessity for Government economies, where we may indeed 

have a problem of taking present action to supply the future needs in this coun- 
try in a time of future emergency, should we adopt the most costly possible 


solution to the fulfillment of such a need? 
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Certainly the solution proposed by the applicant is the most costly one possible. 
It may well be, as the applicant argues, based on its interpretation of the 
Pettibone report, that our future needs require greater stockpiling of fluorspar. 
The solution proposed by the applicant is both to continue stockpiling domestic 
fluorspar and to impose import limitations, : 

The Importers Institute is not opposed, nor has it ever been opposed, to a 
continuation of stockpiling domestic fluorspar for defense requirements. In 
fact, we are on record as being in favor of it. We think that so long as there is 
a national need to stockpile fluorspar for future emergency purposes that it may 
be useful to purchase all defense requirements from domestic producers. 

We realize that the prices which might have to be paid to the domestic produc- 
ers might have to be greater than normal market prices, since it is clear that 
domestic production is more costly than foreign production. As American citi- 
zens ourselves, we are willing to share our part of the burden, as taxpayers, if 
these higher prices must be paid by the Government for stockpile purposes. We 
share the view of the Department of the Interior—in the McDougal report cited 
above—as to the problem of the adjustment of the domestic industry to current 
market requirements, namely, that: 

“Technological solution of this problem will require time and a great deal 
of research, but pursuit of his course is most desirable because it will place 
the industry in a firm competitive position.” 

The avenues of attack leading toward this technological solution, as out- 
lined in that report by the Department of Interior, all should be followed. 

Through them, in time, the domestic industry might well achieve a position 
of fair competition with imported fluorspar. 

But limitation of imports is not only an unfair competitive device against 
more efficient producers, who can deliver fluorspar to this country at lower 
prices, but until the cost problems of the domestic industry are solved, will 
cost the immediate consumer, the general public, and the Government, a great 
deal more than it should. 

The quota proposed by the applicant would give domestic producers of 
acid-grade fluorspar five-sevenths of U.S. consumption, and domestic pro- 
ducers of metallurgical fluorspar one-half of United States consumption, in 
perpetuity. The obvious effects of thus limiting imports, would be to cause 
a general price rise toward the high level needed to sustain the American pro- 
ducer because of his high production costs. The technological problems sub- 
suming these high costs may not be expected to be capable of quick solution, 
so that higher domestic production in response to increased defense stockpile 
demands is, in itself, unlikely to bring about any material lowering of cost. 

These technological problems are set forth in the McDougal report, previously 
cited, as follows: 

“* * * the domestic deposits commonly have fewer advantageous characteristics 
than do many of the high grade surface deposits in foreign areas which con- 
tribute major tonnages to the present market. Consequently, the domestic out- 
put of fluorspar is hampered by high costs of exploration, development, mining, 
and processing. 

“Complexity of some of the domestic ores, stringent product specifications, 
and difficulties encountered in the utilization of low-grade ores are all major 
fluorspar problems. Production at some domestic mines is seriously handi- 
capped by water control problems. The recovery of large tonnages of fluorine- 
bearing materials, now being wasted at plants that process phosphate rock and 
Eeplex metallic ores, is hampered by lack of sufficiently efficient and low cost 
methods,” 

Thus, it is not likely that prices based on the high cost of domestic fluorspar 
can be much reduced in the near future. Consequently, prices on a quota- 
controlled market will tend to level off at or near the prices required and set 
by the high cost domestic producers who will, under the formula suggested by 
the applicant, completely dominate that market. 

These higher costs will be reflected in the private sector in the prices paid 
by the consumers of the vast variety of articles and commodities in the pro 
duction of which fluorspar is a necessity. 

In the public sector, they will in the first instance be borne by the Government 


' in paying higher prices for the vast multitude of national defense products into 


which fluorspar enters, and ultimately, of course, by the taxpayer whose taxes 
must show some rise as a result of cost to the Government thus increased. 
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On the other hand, where increasing general consumption is satisfied by un- 
limited imports and lower prices, the overall cost to the consumer as a con- 
sumer and to the general public as taxpayers will be lessened; the only price 
factor that would remain high would be that attributable to a minor fraction 
of all fluorspar shipments—that tonnage of domestic production which would 
go into defense stockpiling. 

While on this subject of cost and price and burden to the Treasury of the 
United States and ultimately to the taxpayer, one further observation seems 
to be in order. 

The domestic industry has benefited from specially favorable treatment by 
the U.S. Government, not enjoyed by the generality of taxpayers and 
to a degree at the expense of the generality of the taxpayers. 

For instance, the domestic industry has enjoyed a depletion allowance of 23 
percent on its production ever since the passage of the Internal Revenue Act 
of 1954. As of December 31, 1955, under the accelerated tax amortization pro- 
gram of the Defense Production Act, the industry was the beneficiary of accele- 
rated tax amortization grants in the amount of $4,282,000. Under the Defense 
Minerals Exploration Act, the United States contributes 50 percent of approved 
costs on exploration programs for domestic flourspar. 

In addition, the domestic industry enjoys an advantage over the producers of 
imported fluorspar—an advantage reflected by a direct benefit to the U.S. 
Treasury, and ultimately, to the taxpayer—of a tariff of $2.10 a long ton 
on acid grade fluorspar and of $8.40 a long ton on metallurgical grade fluorspar. 

Despite these advantages, as the pending application alleges, and requests, the 
domestic industry needs high prices to remain in business, and needs additional 
Government support and protection, at the taxpayers’ expense, to maintain those 
high prices in the face of the competition of imported fluorspar. 

While one cannot ascribe blame or fault to the domestic producers for their 
high costs resulting from the technological problems described and quoted above 
from the McDougal report, one might well ask to what limits is the American 
taxpayer expected to support inefficient high-cost production? 

The help given by the U.S. Government to foreign producers to increase 
their production has resulted in increased production at lower cost, and there- 
fore, lower prices to the American consumer and a lowering of the burden on the 
American taxpayer. 

THE STATUTORY CRITERIA 


(1) “Domestic production needed for projected national defense requirements 
***” Certainly, even with an adequate stockpile of fluorspar, a viable do- 
mestic fluorspar, industry is useful in 'the interest of national defense. The 
major areas of national defense in which fluorspar is vital are uranium hexa- 
fluoride for the production of atomic energy, hydrofluoric acid for the produc- 
tion of aluminum and certain additives for high octane gas, and for certain 
fuels as missile propellants. 

Another important national defense use is in the manufacture of refrigerants. 
While metallurgical grade fluorspar is presently necessary in the production of 
steel, other materials of lesser effectiveness can be used as fluxes in steel manu- 
facture, in the absolute absence of metallurgical fluorspar. 

However, it should be clear that, with abundant quantities of fluorspar avail- 
able in Mexico, by overland routes, and from Newfoundland by protected water- 
way, all operational needs could be satisfied in time of emergency from these 
sources, even in the complete absence of a domestic industry. 

Notwithstanding this, the cessation of domestic production, in our opinion, 
cannot be envisaged, both because of the necessity of continuing defense stock- 
pile needs, and because there is little likelihood that the so-called captive 
domestic producers (see point 6, below) would cease operations so long as their 
own ore reserves are capable of being processed. 

(2) “The capacity of domestic industries to meet. such requirements * * *.” 
Nobody has ever claimed that the domestic industry has, or at any time in the 
reasonably near future, will have the capacity to meet national defense 
requirements. 

Indeed, Mr, Flynn, at one point in his testimony before the Senate Interior 
Committee estimated that at some time in the 1962-66 period, consumption of 
acid-grade fluorspar alone would probably reach 1 million tons a year. 

Under its own most optimistic estimate of what constitutes capacity, the 
American Fluorspar Producers Institute, page 2 of the application, estimates 
acid-grade fluorspar capacity as in excess of 450,000 tons annually. 
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In view of the fact that U.S. acid-grade capacity was cited by the American 
producers at 264,000 tons in the original petition of 1955, while production in- 
creased only from 157,000 tons in 1955 to 187,000 tons in 1957, it is obvious that 
a somewhat lower figure might be more accurate. 

(3) “Existing and anticipated availabilities of the human resources, products, 
raw materials, and other supplies and services essential to the national de- 
fense * * *,.” QOne of the questions as to which considerable controversy exists 
is the amount of actual reserves and the possible rate of depletion. The applica- 
tion speaks of additional discoveries which would increase the proven tonnages 
over those estimated by the Department of Interior in 1957. However, since no 
quantitative figures are given for these additional discoveries, for the purposes 
of analysis we must use the 1957 figures of the Department of Interior. These 
are that U.S. reserves total about 22% million short tons containing 35 or more 
percent calcium fluoride, of which 13.8 million tons are measured and indicated, 
and 8.76 million tons are inferred. In addition, there is estimated another 12 
million tons of lower grade material. Efficient manufacture would depend on 
the 35-percent-or-over material. It takes 3 tons of this material to make 1 ton 
of finished fluorspar. Thus, assuming a continued rate of production no higher 
than the 619,000 tons consumed in 1957, and assuming that all of the “inferred” 
bodies can be proven, if U.S. consumption would depend entirely upon these 
22% million tons of reserves, it would be exhausted in about 12% years. At the 
rate predicted by Mr. Flynn for acid-grade consumption alone (1 million tons), 
our reserves would be exhausted ina 7-year period merely in the manufacture of 
acid-grade fluorspar. 

Controversy as to the exact figure of the reserves arises because of a mystic 
belief in the inexhaustible mineral wealth of this country—a belief akin to the 
mystic belief of the Indian in the inexhaustibility of the bison. Those whose 
very existence depends upon continuing supplies of fluorspar—consumers such 
as the Aluminum Co. of America—do not share this belief (a detailed state- 
ment of the rationale of the Aluminum Co. in this regard is made in a state- 
ment by that company to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, 85th Congress, in re H.R. 10628, H.R. 10726, and H.R. 11781). 
The substantiality of the belief of the major consumers of fluorspar in the con- 
tinuing exhaustion of American reserves is indicated by the fact that such con- 
sumers as the Aluminum Co. of America, Pennsalt Co., Stauffer Chemical Co., 
the EB. I. du Pont de Nemours Co,, and the General Chemicals Division of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Co., have purchased fluorspar deposits in Mexico in the 
last few years. ' 

The inference, made in the Senate Interior Committee report on S, 4036, and 
other inferences in the record of hearings, to the huge reserves of fluorine avail- 
able in phosphate rock are what might be known as “pie-in-the-sky”—or to be 
more accurate, “fluorine-in-the-sky” statements. Compelling evidence in that 
very record of hearings by competent geologists (Hill and Jacob) and an 
engineering chemist (B. John Shepard), indicate that the theoretical quantity 
of fluorine contained in phosphate rock certainly cannot be deemed, in any prac- 
tical sense, as a reserve for the requirements of national security. We do not 
disagree that there are huge quantities of fluorine contained in phosphate rock ; 
however, to depend upon them for any practical purpose would be like depend- 
as on sea water for the manufacture of gold, or coal for the manufacture of 

monds. 

As to criterion (4) “the requirements of growth of such industries,” we be- 
lieve that what we have said above as to criteria (2) and (3) is applicable. 

(5) Our general views, as stated above, apply to criteria (5) “* * * importa- 
tion of goods in terms of their quantities * * *” and (6) * * * “the impact of 
sg competition on the economic welfare of individual domestic indus- 

es * * *” 

(6) Criterion (7) “And any substantial unemployment * * *”: “The Minerals 
and Metals Commodity Data Summaries,” prepared by the Bureau of Mines in 
February 1958, estimates employment of 800 persons at the mines and 700 per- 
sons at the mills of all domestic producers. Of the 6 domestic producers of 
acid-grade fluorspar listed in the McDougal report, 4 are so-called captive 
producers—that is to say, producers all of whose production is used for con- 
Sumption by themselves or by their affiliates. Since these producers are self- 
consumers, it is not likely that market competition in fluorspar will affect their 
production—although exhaustion of resources may. In any case, excessive im- 
ports will not alone cause the suspension of these operations, and consequent 
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unemployment. We estimate that the so-called captive mines and mills enjoy 
not less than 30 percent of the total of the overall 1,500 figure of employees 
given in the “Commodity Data Summaries.” This means that there are not more 
than 1,000 people employed by the independent domestic producers. We would 
think that if the output of the independent domestic producers were absorbed 
by stockpile, there should be no unemployment in their operations. 

On the other hand, if imports were to be seriously curtailed (as they would 
be, if the program suggested by the applicant were to be put into full effect), 
the livelihood of over 100 people in the port of Wilmington, Del., and of 
hundreds of others in Brownsville and Eagle Pass, Tex., would be seriously 
jeopardized, since these are the principal ports of entry of imported fluorspar. 

(7) These remarks apply equally to part of criterion 9, “loss of skills.” And 
by the same token, since we would not expect the domestic mines and mills of 
the independent operators to close, and since in the case of the largest of these 
the plant has already been fully amortized through Government purchases, we 
should not expect the “loss of investment” referred to in the latter part of 


criterion (9). 
(8) Certain statements set forth in our General Views apply to criterion 8 


“decrease in revenues of Government * * *.” 

(9) As to criterion (10) “* * * or other serious effects * * *’ we conclude by 
saying that, for all of the reasons hereinabove set forth, we apprehend no other 
serious effects if the domestic industry, represented by the noncaptive producers, 
be supported by such stockpile purchases as may be necessary, while the tax- 
payer and the best interests of the United States (both generally and as a matter 
of national security) are best served by creating no limitations whatsoever on 
the import of fluorspar. 

The Coarrman. Senator Martin. 

Senator Martin. I asked a question about foreign production this 
morning. And I would like to inquire if the members of your or- 
ganization are listed here on page 14 of your statement ? 

Mr. Karastx. Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Martin. You describe them in general as the fluorspar 
importers and producers ? 
r. Karasix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Marri. Made up of these firms here: Ivanhoe Trading 
Co., Inc., Associated Metals & Minerals Corp., Arnold H. Miller, Inc., 
the Ore & Chemical Corp., South American Minerals & Merchandise 
Corp., and St. Lawrence Fluorspar, Inc. 

r. Karasrx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martin. Now, these foreign sources, import sources, given 
in his document from the Bureau of Mines titled “Minerals and 
Metals Commodity Data Summaries,” February 1958, show the per- 
centages of fluorspar on page 46 : Import sources for the years 1952-56, 
Mexico 55 pean, Spain 14 percent, Italy 13 percent, Germany 9 
percent, and Canada 8 percent. 

That is the sources of the fluorspar importation. Your organiza- 
tion is a producing organization as well as importing? 

Mr, Karasrx. There are some producers on this list and some 
importers. They all import. 

nator Martin. Yes. Now, I know it is too big a load for you 
to answer it offhand. But I would like to know what portion of the 
imports from these countries that I have listed here is produced by 
your members. 

Mr. Karasrx. For an accurate answer, I will have to canvass the 
rere ; 

Senator Martin. Yes. I would like to have that in the record, if 
it is convenient. 
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Mr. Karastx. During those years what was provided by the mem- 
bers of this institute is what you want ? 

Senator Martin. Yes. 

Those figures are given on page 46, import sources for those years 
from those nations; the percentage from those nations of their im- 

orts. 

, Then I would like to know what portion of those imports were 
produced by your members. 

The information is now in the committee files. ) 

enator Martin. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave. I waited here to 
ask this one question. If you will excuse me. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to inquire how large are the Ozark 
Mahoning and Minerva Oil Corps. in comparison with the captive 
mines? Can you answer that question ? 

Mr. Karastx. No. I think that the—— 

The Cuarrman. In other words, we want to know: Is the largest 
independent as large as the smallest captive ? 

Mr. Karastx. I think it would be impossible for me to find the an- 
swer to that question, Senator. 

I think probably the consumers association would be better able to 
do so. Because their membership comprises some captive producers. 

And I think even they might have some trouble. yt I don’t 


know whether they know the size of the output of Ozark Mahoning 
and Minerva. 
The Cuarrman. Very well. 
Thank you. 
The meeting will now recess to meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 4:08 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 


at 10 a.m., April 14, 1959.) 








PRESERVATION OF THE DOMESTIC FLUORSPAR 
INDUSTRY 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
Minerats, MatTertats, AND Furts SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE ComMIrree ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess, at 2 p.m., Hon. Gordon 
Allott presiding. 

Present: Senator Allott. 

Also present: Robert W. Redwine, professional staff member, and 
William Broadgate, mineral consultant to Senator James E. Murray. 

Senator Atxorr. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this afteroon is Mr. Walter Seibert. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER E. SEIBERT, PRESIDENT, ST. LAWRENCE 
FLUORSPAR, INC. 


Mr. Sersert. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Walter Seibert. I am an American citizen residing in Westwood, 
N.J. I am an executive officer and controlling stockholder of four 
companies in the fluorspar businesses. One company has mines and 
two mills in Newfoundland, Canada, another company has mines 
and one mill in northern Mexico, a third company has a drying plant 
and flotation mill in Wilmington, Del., and a fourth company has a 
drying plant in Cleveland, Ohio. 

strongly oppose congressional passage of Senator Gordon Allott’s 
bill S. 1285 for the following reasons: 
_ This bill in spite of the efforts to call it a Sugar Act type of bill 
is nothing more than a quota bill. If enacted, this bill will be the 
beginning of a change of the whole philosophy of our foreign trade, 
It will be a precedent for an attempt to put many other commodities 
and manufactured products under the umbrella of quota protection. 
This is nothing more than a gimmick to interfere with the free flow 
of foreign trade and it seems inconsistent that we should attempt 
such methods when we have been trying to get other countries to 
eliminate similar trade restrictions such as foreign exchange control, 
quotas, etc. 

_Any quota system which will interfere with the free flow of for- 
eign trade will tend to drive up prices of raw materials to this coun- 
try’s manufacturers and will result in the public having to pay higher 
— for the finished products where fluorspar is a component 
part. 
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In Senator Allott’s statement supporting the bill no reference 
is made to the 1958 figures on production, consumption and importa- 
tion of fluorspar. There was a drop of 23 percent in the 1958 con- 
sumption of fluorspar as compared to 1957 figures, yet the domestic 
producers shipped only 3 percent less tonnage in 1958 as com- 
pared to their itapnionts in 1957. 

If the guaranteed markets are granted by passage of S. 1285 do- 
mestic producers would in fact be getting almost 0 percent of the 
total consumption of acid-grade fluorspar using the 1958 figures and 
over 70 percent of the metallurgical grade tonnage using 1958 figures, 
or if we take the total guaranteed market of 325,000 tons of acid and 
metallurgical grade as compared to 1958 consumption they would 
be getting 65.7 percent of the market. 

Admittedly we expect some increase in consumption for 1959 and 
the years ahead, but why base the figures on the highest year 
of consumption, viz., 1957, when there were 660,000 tons consumed ! 
This is not sharing the market in my opinion. 

Any suggestion of permitting importers to make up tonnage that is 
barred from usual channels of free trade by entering into barter con- 
tracts is unsound, and there is no guarantee whatsoever that such con- 
tracts will be made by importers, and it is left entirely up to the discre- 
tion of governmental agencies. 

Large tonnages of acid-grade fluorspar are consumed on the eastern 
Atlantic seaboard where rail freight rates from the location of do- 
mestic mines are substantial, running from $14 to $18 per ton. 

It is obvious that even on an equal basis domestic producers could 
not hope to compete with importers in these areas. A substantial 
tonnage of fluorspar is being consumed in Cleveland, Ohio, which is 
on the seaway ata the rail freight from the location of the domestic 
producers in Illinois and Kentucky would run to $10 to $11 per ton 
again making it uncompetitive freightwise because of unfavorable 
location of the domestic mines. 

On the other hand, the domestic mines should unquestionably con- 
trol the large steel and chemical consuming areas around Chicago, 
Gary, Pittsburgh, East St. Louis, and Louisville, particularly with 
the protection of a U.S. duty. 

One of our main U.S. metallurgical producers located in Darby, 
Mont., obviously has an aitaborables location freightwise to compete 
with importers. Operators located in Colorado and Nevada certainly 
cannot expect to compete unless the consumers are forced to subsidize 
— rail freight rates by being restricted to the purchase of domestic 

uorspar. 

Terico in my 26 years’ experience in the fluorspar business this 
country has found itself in a position of not being able to get enough 
fluorspar domestically for its emergency requirements. In the Second 
World War my company was requested to expand production in New- 
foundland and then again during Korea we were requested to expand 
milling and mining facilities. 3 

I would like to answer Senator Allott’s references to the contract 
for acid-grade fluorspar oe to one foreign producer and the ad- 
vance of over $1 million for the construction of his mill. I happen 
to be the foreign producer involved and I wish to point out that the 
amount of the loan was a million and a quarter. Every cent of the loan 
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was paid back to the Government plus interest; and at the expiration, 
of the contract I had to mortgage other properties in order to repay 
the balance of the loan from the Government. I have ended up with 
a hole in the ground in Newfoundland from which I extracted over 
300,000 tons of high-grade run of mine ore and I have a mill in Wil- 
mington which is not operating today. 

Newfoundland was picked out at the time because of its relative 
close position to the American mainland and it was selected before 
new and substantial deposits of fluorspar were located and proved 
in Mexico. 

The mill in Wilmington I hope will again be utilized as and when 
the demand for acid grade will increase and prices improve. My 
contract with the Government was on a basis of a floor price of $65 
per ton. It was a long-term agreement and there was an escalator 
provision written into the contract. 

Our average price of the fluorspar sold and delivered to the Gov- 
ernment over the period of the contract was $69.26 per ton and from 
this amount the Government deducted $9.20 per ton for amortization 
of the loan, including interest. 

We received a net average price of $60.06 per ton out of which we 
had to pay high corporate income taxes both to the U.S. Government 
and Canada. | 

I wish to point out here that when the contract with the Govern- 
ment was negotiated we actually had other commercial contracts at 
$65 per net ton f.o.b. our Wilmington plant. 

We-ale> want to point out that we did not have the benefit of duty 
exemption on the acid-grade tonnage we produced and we paid the 
duty of $1.8714 per net ton on all the acid-grade fluorspar delivered 
to the Government which further reduced the net price to us to a 
little over $58 per ton after the per ton amortization payment. 

There was some discussion yesterday about wages of American 
miners as compared to those of employees in foreign mines. I 
thought that this comparison using $1 per day didn’t tell the full 
story. The record of hearings on the mineral stabilization bill be- 
fore this committee last year at page 867, sets forth the wages paid 
the employees of my company at St. Lawrence, Newfoundland. And 
you can see not only that these wage rates compare pretty favorably 
with fluorspar mining wage rates in the United States but there has 
in fact been a rise in these wages over the years. 

For instance I paid my drillers $1.12 an hour in 1951. In 1957 I 
paid them $1.61 an hour. My blasters were getting $1.10 an hour in 
1951. In 1957 they got $1.55 an hour. 

My muckers were making $1.02 an hour in 1951. In 1957 they were 
making $1.39 per hour. 

It is true, of course, that workers in ae Italy, and Germany 
get lower wages than these I have quoted, but considerably higher 
than $1 per day. 

Over the years, as production of these other foreign mines has in- 
creased, the wages of the mineworkers have also increased; more 
people have been employed. — 

_ But the factor of i igher wages is not the sole determining factor 
in the cost of production of fluorspar. 
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This is only a portion of the cost. The fact is that the foreign 
mines produce a much richer ore. The mill feed in the Rosiclare 
area, I understand, runs in the neighborhood of 30 to 35 percent of 
calcium fluoride, while in Europe, at our mines in Canada, and 
most of our mines in Mexico, it generally runs between the 50 and 60 
percent calcium fluoride content. 

Then also the foreign producers have cheaper inland freight, and 
overseas shipping rates to east coast ports runs about $4 per ton. 

Admittedly, fluorspar is strategic and important to our country’s 
future. The best geological nile in this country familiar with our 
fluorspar deposits estimate that our known or indicated reserves of 
this important mineral will not last more than a few years. 

Why encourage the rapid depletion of reserves of such an im- 
portant mineral when we can buy it abroad at reasonable prices? 

The domestic industry has already received many benefits and aids 
from our Government, including tariff protection, depletion reduc- 
tion in determining income taxes, Government stockpiling purchases, 
ce. 1 ga contributions in exploration and development work, and 
so forth. 

The fluorspar picture is blown up entirely out of proportion to its 
economic size, both in employment and financial, in this country. It 
is doubtfil whether there are more than 1,000 to 1,500 workers in- 
cluding miners in the U.S. domestic fluorspar industry, and if im- 
ports are curtailed other U.S. citizens such as clerks, port workers, 
and stevedores will be affected. 

In conclusion, I respectfully ask this committee to withdraw its 
active support of this bill. 

Senator Atzorr. Mr. Seibert, on page 1 you refer to your own inter- 
est in this area, which is mines and mills in Newfoundland, mines and 
a mill in northern Mexico, drying plant and flotation mill in Wil- 
a and a drying plant in Cleveland, Ohio. 

ou are not a domestic producer of fluorspar, then ? 

Mr. Serpert. Well, if you include in the term “producer” one who 
mines, dries, mills, dries and packages, I am not completely that, 
sir. 

Senator Axxorr. In other words, you have two processing plants 
in the United States, but no mining production ? 

Mr. Serert. No. I do control some fluorspar prospects in the 
State of New Hampshire. But I am not operating in that State 
at this time. 

_ Senator A.xorr. Now, I realize, Mr. Seibert, that everyone has a 
right—and I hope it will always be here—to represent their own 
point of view. And it might be well at this time to point out also 
that I have no interest in fluorspar mining or processing or any- 
thing else directly or indirectly connected with my own personal 
business life. 

_ And I think that should be a part of the record here. Because I 
introduced this bill. And asinaiie as far as population is concerned, 
it does affect a rather small part of my State. But it has affected 
it very disastrously sicaminieaiy: 

Now, is it your contention, as indicated in your statement here, 
that there should be in effect no tariffs, no quotas, and that 
should flow freely from one country to the other regardless of how 
it affects American industry ? 
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Mr. Serert. Well, sir, there is now a tariff on fluorspar. I have 
never appeared in tariff hearings or otherwise pleading for or aski 
for any elimination or reduction of present tariffs on fluorspar. 
would say leave the tariff situation as it is: $7.50 per ton on metal- 
lurgical ; $1.8714 per ton on acid-grade. I oppose any increase in that 
present basis, for the reasons as stated in my statement here. 

Senator Atxiorr. Well, is it your contention then that you sort of 
follow the theory of the Paley Commission that we should allow 
raw materials to flow into this country and save our own resources 
completely without attempting to build them ? 

Mr. Sewert. No. I believe that our domestic fluorspar industry 
should be encouraged to continue to operate but not to expand. I[ 
feel that the people who have invested their money in plants here 
are entitled to return. 

On the other hand, any plan which would artifically interfere with 
imports of fluorspar at this time, particularly on the east coast, area, 
that would force the consumers of fluorspar to pay $15 or $20 per 
ton that they can freely get fluorspar at this time, is wrong in my 
opinion. 

iBenator Au.orr. There is no question in your mind but what. the 
eat. influx of foreign fluorspar has been a very important; factor in 

— the price of fluorspar in the American market, is: there? 

Mr. Setpert. Well, sir, I think you are right. But I think you have 
got to go back before that stage. There is an overproduction of fluor- 
spar in the world today. And with that overproduction, and until 
consumption reaches a productive stage and a fair balance you are 
going to continue to have an unfair price situation. 

Senator Axtorr. The overproduction is primarily the result of 
being able to produce fluorspar under cheap wage scales and cheap 
costs abroad and entering them into the American market in what 
amounts to an unfair competition with American labor. 

Mr. Serer. I go further than that. I say that the foreign mines 
generally are higher grade mines. 

Your Rosiclare, Ky., fluorspar mines have been operating now for I 
believe for 70 to 100 years. They are getting to a state of partially 
being worked out. It is not as expensive to recover ore today as 
it was 25 years ago in Rosiclare. They have got to go deeper for it. 
They have got to select ores today that are in lower calcium fluoride 
content than they were able to expect many years ago. 

Whereas the foreign producers are able to mine much richer ore. It 
might take 114 tons of run-of-mine ore in Italy to make a ton of acid 
grade fluorspar. 

In Rosiclare it requires from 3 to 314 tons of run-of-mine ore to 
produce a ton of finished acid grade fluorspar. 

So that it is not wages alone; transportation costs come into the 
picture. The rail rate from Rosiclare to Wilmington, Del., is in the 
neighborhood of $14 to $15 per ton. You can ship fluorspar from 
Italy to— 

Senator Atiorr. Well, now, let’s take this up: You said that you 
had not appeared before the Tariff Commission at any time to request 
a reduction in the present tariff. 


Mr. Serpert. at is correct. 
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Senator Atxorr. Let me ask this: Let me ask if you have appenved 
in any of the countries in which you have interests and asked for any 
financial benefits by way of snbsidies or otherwise ? 

Mr. Sererr. Well, sir, I am operating fluorspar mines in Canada. 
And I have appeared before the Canadian Tariff Board asking for a 
duty similar to our U.S. — 

There is no duty in Canada on fluorspar. Canada is in the position 
where it has 75 to 100 years’ reserves of fluorspar at the present rate 
of production. So that you have got a situation in Canada of no 
duty at all on fluorspar compared to a duty here. You have got 
another situation where you have large reserves of fluorspar in com- 
parison to national consumption which you do not have here. 

Senator AtLorr. You have never requested a subsidy on fluorspar 
or anything in the nature of a subsidy ? 

Mr. Serpert. No, sir. 
Senater Atiorr. What is the situation with Mexico? Have you 


ever there or attempted to secure a favorable position for 
the ion in Mexico? 
, Semerr 


. No, sir. 
. Now, you have given us the wage rates in your 
uction in Canada. 
a “you give us your wage rates in your fluorspar production in 


Mr. Sewerr. Well, the operations in Mexico are carried on in a dif- 
ferent manner as regards most of the producers in Mexico. 

There you employ a contractor and assign him to work on a vein. 
We happen to have some 30 veins of fluorspar or more in Mexico. 
This contractor will come to us and negotiate a contract with us 
whereby he will agree to put the fluorspar at our mill and railroad 
shipping patio, not from Monterey, at ““X” pesos per ton. 

ow, that contractor employs his own labor in the mining of the 
fluorspar. 

Senator Attorr. Well, does it make any difference whether you 
employ that labor yourself directly or whether you contract for that 
fluorspar at a given price per ton ? 

The labor cost is still absorbed in the price and you are paying 
it whén you do the job, when you buy it ? 

Mr. Seiert. It is the custom to handle the mining in the manner 
in which I suggested. However, the wage rates—— 

Senator Atiorr. Now, don’t misunderstand me. Let’s not try to 
lead me off on this thing, either. I am not criticizing the way in 
which it is handled. That is a legitimate way to handle it if you 
wish to handle it by means of an independent contractor which is in 
effect what you are doing. But nevertheless he has to pay wage rates. 

Now, what are those wage rates? 

Mr. Serpert. Well, I would say that the average miner working 
for the contractors that work for my company get in the neighbor- 
hood of US$1 to US$1.29 equivalent per day. That would be some- 
where from 10 to 12 to 14 pesos per day. 

Renater Autotr. And your present rate of exchange is what? Five 
to one‘ 

Mr. Serpert. Twelve and a half to the dollar. 
Each peso is worth 8 cents. 
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Senator Atxorr. So he is getting in effect—if he gets 12 to 14 pesos 
a day, he is getting a little over a dollar a day. 

Mr. Serpert. $1 to $1.20 per day ; yes. 

‘Senator AuLorr. How can you expect, Mr. Seibert, American labor 
and American standards of living to compete with this kind of 
production ? 

Mr. Serpert. Well, sir, that is a $64 question. I can’t answer it. 

Senator Atuort. Now, on page 2 of your statement you say: 

Admittedly we expect some increase in consumption for 1959 and the years 
ahead, but why base the figure on the highest year of consumption, viz, 1957, 
when there were 660,000 tons consumed? 

Now, it is a fact, is it not, that under the bill, the foreign producers 
would take the majority of the increase of any increases in consump- 
tion ? 

Mr. Semert. Yes; but for the first year they would have 200,000 
tons taken out of the market immediately. 

And their shipments would be reduced drastically and they would 
definitely be hurt by the proposal as suggested in the original bill. 

Senator Atxorr. Well, aren’t they going to be helped in the long 
run when they know that they can’t overproduce and flood the Ameri- 
can market with unfair competition and unfair competitive prices 
and when they know that they can maintain a certain specified ton- 
mage and apres that share of the American market regardless of how 
things go 

Mr. Serert. Well, eventually that situation might arise. But cer- 
tainly to start out, it may be a year or two before they would recover 
their position. 

And is it unfair competition to put out a product and undersell the 
other fellow ? 

If they were dumping, I would say so. But not this free buying 
and selling of fluorspar. I don’t believe that is unfair competition. 

Senator Auxorr. It is practically the equivalent of dumping, if I 
may say so. 

Mr, Serert. Well, if they are making a profit they certainly sell 
the same fluorspar in the countries in which they are operating at 
the prices they are selling to the United States. 

I understand dumping to be selling at something less than you 
would sell it normally. 

Senator Atxorr. If you want to put that term on it, you are per- 
fectly correct in your statement. But when they take an ever-increas- 
ing share of the U.S. fluorspar market upon the basis of cheap labor 
and cheap local costs, then I do think that it is unfair competition. 

And I think that it is time that this Congress take cognizance of 
the fact that our living standards in this country are above, far, far 
above, these foreign countries, not only Mexico, bat Spain; and that 
some effort should be made to keep this thing on an even keel so that 
we can keep our local fluorspar industry, our domestic fluorspar in- 
dustry I should say, up at a point where it is stable and where our 
mines can maintain a certain level of production. 

Now, the statements you made with respect to reserves, is not true, 
of course, with the Northgate operation in Colorado. 

Mr. Sereerr. But look where Northgate is located. It is $20-some- 
odd to the Atlantic consumption, the big area of consumption. 

40360—59——10 
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Senator Auvort. I am quite well aware where it is located. But 
the statement with respect to reserves that you have made here or im- 

lied in your statement does not apply, certainly, to the Colorado 
Northgat» operation, and apparently doesn’t apply to the reserves in 
Montana. 

Mr. Serert. That is one mine. But if you take the overall country 
consumption that mine would be depleted in a year if we were to take 
some of the figures projected here in the next 5 or 10 years in fluor- 
spar. 

a think when you talk about reserves, you have got to talk about the 
country’s total reserves. 

Senator Arxorr. You are not going to produce reserves in any 
mining industry, Mr. Seibert—and I am sure you wouldn’t want to 
imply this—unless you have a going mining industry; are you? 

r. Sempert. That is correct. 

Senator Attorr. And so by cutting down on the American domestic 
production, to that extent you destroy the exploration for new re- 
serves. No one knows what the potential for fluorspar reserves is in 
the United States. 

Mr. Serert. But, Senator, millions of dollars have been spent in 
the last 10 years. Hundreds of thousands of feet of drilling has been 
done to try to find additional reserves. Fluorspar is in traditional 
host rock, limestone or granite areas. The geologists in this country 
know pretty well the areas where fluorspar will eventually be found. 

Senator Atxorr. I would like to point out to you, on the same basis, 
that hundreds of millions have been spent in dry oil wells. But the 
drilling goes on constantly. And it is only because we have had an 
active and going oil industry in this country that we have had the 
constant exploration and the finding of new reserves in areas where 
they weren’t thought possible. 

Mr. Serpert. That is true. 

Senator Atxorr. I referred to southeastern Colorado yesterday. It 
didn’t occur to me to refer to the Julesberg Basin in Colorado, which 
is a development of the last, say, 8 or 9 years, which had been literally 
drilled and redrilled with dozens of wells over a period of the last 30 

ears. 

, And it wasn’t until the last 8 or 9 years that they found the Jules- 
berg Basin and found both oil and gas production in significant 
quantities. 

Mr. Serpert. Well, looking for oil in my opinion is comparable to 
looking for a needle in a haystack as to fluorspar. In fluorspar most 
of the deposits are at the surface. You are drilling ten, fifteen thou- 
sand feet or more for oil. I don’t believe it is a fair comparison. 

Senator Atxorr. I don’t agree with you at all. Because if you 
have ever followed any of these seismograph crews around, or any 
of the rest of them, you will agree that that geologic structure is 
pretty well mapped out before they drill. And they still come up 
with a lot of dry holes. 

But take the situation of tungsten. We knew also generally where 
tungsten was found. And yet, we had no tungsten production in 
this country until the pressure was put on to find it. And now the 
problem in this country is literally one of having it run out of our 
ears. 
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Mr. Serpert. There has been pressure put on finding fluorspar ever 
since World War II. A lot of money oe been spent on searching 
for fluorspar. 

Senator AuLorr. Just one other matter I would like to discuss with 

ou. 
z With respect to your own operations, you give certain statements 
about your own operations and the costs. And you started with the 
floor price of $65, and the average price was $69.26. Then you de- 
duct from that the amortization of your capital investment which is 
the repayment on your loan as a direct operating cost against the sale 
price of fluorspar. 

Do you think that this is good accounting procedure? And do 
you think that other companies are doing this? 

Mr. Seizert. Well, I have in effect exchanged 300,000 tons of good 
run-of-mine ore in Newfoundland for flotation mill which I am un- 
able to use economically today. On the $9.20, and whatever profit 
we made on that particular transportation we still had to pay high 
corporate income taxes on. 

We had to dig that out of our $9.20. 

However, I have clearly pointed out that this was an amortiza- 
tion. Our cash return in that transaction was $6.60 less duty we had 
to pay on every ton we took off the floor and delivered to the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Atxorr. If your reasoning is followed every company in 
this country, whether it mines or mills, or both mines and mills, 
domestic fluorspar would be entitled to take their complete capitaliza- 
tion over the period that the mine operated and deduct that from the 
gross sales in order to arrive at the net cost to them. 

Now, do you know of any theory of accounting which permits a 
man to set up his capital investment upon this basis? I do not. 
Mr. Serpert. I don’t attach any undue importance to that $9.20, 
sir. 

Senator Atxorr. And with respect to the income taxes, you paid 
no income taxes, either in Canada or here, that no domestic producer 
did not pay ; did you? 

Mr. Serpert. No, sir. 

Well, the domestic producer didn’t pay the Canadian taxes on the 
production of the ore in Newfoundland. 

Senator Atxorr. No. 

_And you didn’t pay U.S. income taxes upon the Canadian produc- 
tion, either; did you? 

Mr. Semert. That is correct. 

Senator Atxorr. So that instead of a net price to us of a little over 
$58 per ton, you would have to add almost $9 to that, which would 
give you a net price of about $67 per ton. 

Mr. Sereert. I don’t know what portion of the $9 was interest at 
themoment. But some of that was interest as well. 

Senator Atxorr. Well, the figures I believe that have been given 
before this committee have, none of them, been based upon any such 
at of accounting as you have here. And if the prices at which 
they have heretofore testified they could produce domestic fluorspar 
were modified to utilize your method of accounting, I am sure that 
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the tonnage prices they have given us would have to be modified 
considerably. 

I think that is all I have, Mr. Seibert. 

I recognize your interest, and I think it is a legitimate one. Per- 
haps this bill would not be entirely to your liking, but I will say, as 
I said to Mr. Mitchell yesterday, that I think that the opponents 
of this bill are taking a rather shortsighted view of the whole picture 
and that the bill actually will result in the long run in a stabilization 
of the whole fluorspar industry. 

‘And I hope it will result in better profits for them. I think Mr. 
ne here has some questions that the chairman wanted him to 
ask. 

Mr. Broapeate. Well, Mr. Chairman, you have covered the subject 
rather thoroughly. But there are one or two questions that I think 
might complete the record and key in with previous testimony. 

Mr. Seibert, you are very much concerned with the depletion of 
US. fluorspar reserves, evidently. Were you here to listen to pre- 
vious testimony about those reserves ? 

Mr. Sererr. I was, sir, yesterday. And I have been at the pre- 
vious hearings of the Interior Committee last year. 

Mr. Broapeatr. And you don’t believe in the testimony that was 
given, that’ there are extensive fluorspar reserves in the United States 
and more to be found, as the chairman says, if there is further ex- 
ploration and actual operation of mines? 

Mr. Sewenrt. I base my conclusions on the part of the Paley report 
written by Van Allstyne. Van Allstyne has done a lot of work on 
fluorspar. He was sent by the Commission to examine and investigate 
our reserves situation. I also base my feeling on the Department of 
Mines report. Certainly they have capable geologists who have gone 
all over the country to try to find answers on this reserves question. 

They have heard so many stories one way or another. They went 
out in 1956 to try to get the answer. They came up with 22 million 
tons proven, indicated, and possible; 22 million tons. 

The fluorspar situation in this country has been gone over with a 
fine-tooth comb since World War II. I just happened to be looking 
over the testimony last year. And in the testimony there is an indi- 
cation that over a hundred thousand feet of diamond drilling was 
carried out in 1956 alone. That is over 20 miles of holes, looking for 
fluorspar. 

Mr. Broapeate. Of course, that same thing has been true of other 
minerals. 

Did. Dr, Van Allstyne discover the reserves at Darby, Mont. ? 

. Mr. Serpert. No; I don’t know whether that was found since that 
report or before. 
r. Broapeate. Did the Bureau of Mines discover that deposit? 

Mr. Serert. I don’t know whether they did, sir. I would say 
this, sir: If the Pren known reserves were doubled at our present 
indicated rate of consumption that is only adding another 10 years. 
If they are doubled, 44 million instead of 22 million, that is. 

Mr. Broapeate. I am shone, Pag perhaps dangerous ground in 
this comment; but the Bureau of Mines depends on its reserves figures 
in all mines from reports that are given to them; is that not true? 
Mr. Srrert. I thought they sent men out. 
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Mr. Broapgats. You are familiar with our system ? 

Mr. Semert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broapeate. Do you realize the fact that because of taxation 
problems of Federal and State taxation, that most producers tend to 
underestimate their reserves ? 

Mr. Szrpert. Well, in my experience, most pesple are blowing them 
up. I hear so many stories. Well, for example, Northgate 1s sup- 
posed to be one of the largest deposits in the United States. 

Certainly there is no indication of minimizing their reserves in that 
statement. I dare say that there is a lot more fluorspar going to be 
found in this country. I will admit that. 

But having the result of many, many years of exploration and de- 
velopment work to date, and having proven indicated and possible 
ore reserves of 22 million, it is beyond my comprehension—I believe 
we might double that or more than double it. 

Mr. Broapeate. Well, I think, as Senator Allott indicated, that 
your guesses just haven’t been good. Otherwise, you would have 
had the Darby deposit and the new deposit in Nevada and some in 
other places. 

Mr. Serpent. Sir, it is too bad that yesterday—well, we had Dr. 
Gillson here from Du Pont. He has been all over this country, in 
every State in the country, on the fluorspar situation for Du Pont. 
He certainly shares my view. OrI share his view. 

They have another very well known geologist, Dr. Grogan, who 
has been all over the world on fluorspar. That is going to be one of 
the big items in raw materials for Du Pont in the years ahead. 
Aluminum Co. of America has done the same thing. Aluminum 
Co. now is down in Mexico because they are worried about the long- 
time reserves in this country. Pennsalt has been down in Mexico be- 
cause they are worried about the reserves. Dow Chemical, they are 
worried about long-term reserves. : 

Mr. Broapeate. I think that is true. But isn’t it also true that 
they would find it much handier to find good deposits down in Mexico 
than here? 

Mr, Setpert. I think. every one of them would rather have a de- 
posit in the United States. 

Mr. Broapeate. Do you think so? 

Mr. Serert. I think they would rather have a deposit in the 
United States. 

Mr. Broapeate. I remember very distinctly hearing the testimony 
of the vice president of American Metals before the Finance Com- 
mittee last year where Senator Kerr, I-believe it was, was doing some 
interrogation. And the witness said that this company would be 
very glad to pay our wages if they could move their mines up here. 

Mr. Setperr. I think that is so. 

Mr. Broapeate. Fine. 

Now, isn’t it true that under the Government contract arrangement 
with your mill in Wilmi n and the mine in Canada, the mine was 
approximately a thousand or more miles away from the mill? 

r. Sempert. That is correct. 

Mr. Broapeate. So, you had a transportation problem ? 

ae: RATHER. Yes. And that is one of the reasons why I got $65 
per ton. 
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Mr. Broapeate. Well, I was coming to that. You mentioned the 
fact that the Rosiclare deposits and deposits in that vicinity were 
getting retty lean and pretty deep. Isn’t it true that you testified 

fore the Canadian tariff board that your crude ore only ran about 
35 percent CaF,; that you had to concentrate with a heavy media 
process before you shipped to Wilmington ? 

Mr. Serert. No, sir, I don’t believe that is true. Our ore in New- 
foundland will run around 50 percent. We had to preconcentrate 
that ore to run it up to about 80 percent—75 or 80 percent. 

‘Mr. Broapeate. Well, the board didn’t agree with you in its report 
because it said— 

Over the life of the contract— 
meaning the U.S. Government contract— 


the St. Lawrence Corp. of Newfoundland shipped to its affiliate in Wilmington 
about 210,000 tons of heavy media submetallurgical concentrate. 

Mr. Sersert. That is right. We mined the 50 percent CaF, prod- 
uct. that was fed into a heavy media mill winicls was part of the 
Government financing package. 

Mr. Broapeate. Not 35 percent ? 

Mr. Sepert. Not 35 percent. 

Mr. Broapeate. But 50 percent ? 

Mr. Setpert. Yes. 

Mr. Broapeate. Now, considering the price that the Government 
paid you under its contract, do you consider that the maximum prices 
specified in the Allott bill are too high for fluorspar ? 

Mr. Se1serr. Personally, I would like to see acid-grade fluorspar 
bring $100 a ton. 

Mr. Broapeate. Well, that wasn’t my question. Of course, we al- 
ways want to make more money. 

Mr. Semert. Fifty-five dollars per ton, sir, in Rosiclare means 
$70 per ton in Wilmington, Del. Fifty-three dollars per ton at North- 
gate would mean $75 to $80 per ton in Wilmington, Del. I don’t say 
that is too high—— 

Mr. Broapeate. Are the freight rates that great ? 

Mr. Serer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broapeate. What are the freight rates? 

Mr. Semert. To Wilmington they are $14-and-some-odd cents a 
ton from Rosiclare. . 

T would say from te Anderson testified that there is 
a $10 differential from Northgate to Rosiclare. 

Mr. Broapeate. What would your freight rates be from your mine 
in Canada to similar consuming points? 

Mr. Sereert. To Wilmington, Del. under today’s freight market, 
the rate would be in the neighborhood of $4.50 to $5 a ton. 

Mr. Broapeate. Wouldn’t you have to ship from Wilmington to 
other places by rail? 

Mr. Sersert. Well, some of the largest consumers in the country 
are in the Wilmington area: Du Pont, General Chemical. Between 
them, they probably use 75,000 to 85,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Broapegats. Now, there was another point stressed by the op- 
eo to this bill. And that is that the domestic fluorspar industry 

ad such an advantage from its Government contracts that it never 
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went out to try to get domestic markets. And, consequently, was cul- 
pable from that standpoint. 

In the first place, do you think that at the world price, after the 
Government contracts were completed, the independent producers 
could have gotten domestic consumer contracts ? 

Mr. Sezert. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Broapeate. You do not believe so? 

Mr. Semert. No. I think it was a on mistake in judgment to 
put that much capital in Northgate at the time it was put in there. 

Mr. Broapeate. Well, I believe that was a war measure. And we 
did a lot of things during the war that we are paying for now. But 
still with the right economic climate, it has been testified to that 
Northgate could operate. 

Mr. Semenrt. I believe eventually Northgate will be a very profitable 
organization. But with world markets what they are y, over- 
production of acid grade fluorspar, it is not economical. 

Mr. Broapeate. Now, I ask you, Mr. Seibert, if you were not in 
precisely the spot that the domestic fluorspar producers were in who 
cixerthek is, the independents—who were shipping to the Govern- 
ment, in that you were so concerned with the U8. 2 osanenaad con- 
tract at high prices that. you also did not canvass either the Canadian 
or the U.S. consumers to see if you could get a market? 

Mr. Sewert. Well, sir, we did not canvass the Canadian consumers, 
because all of our production was needed in filling U.S. Government 
stockpile contract. However 

Mr. Broapeate. Well, that was true, of course, of our producers 
too? 


Mr. Semert. That was in connection with Canada. However, in 


respect to our operations in Wilmington, Del., we did continue to 
import and we have held every single one of our domestic customers 
during the period we are ea a flotation mill in Wilmington to 
produce fluorspar for the stockpile. 

Mr. Broapeate. Do you still Kees those domestic customers? 

Mr. Serpert. We still have those domestic customers. 

Mr. Broapeate.. How many of them and what tonnage? 

Mr. Serert. Well, sir, I would say that we have from 14 to 18 
glass companies and ceramic companies. I would say that our total 
glass and ceramic business would run to somewhere between 12,000 
and 16,000 or 18,000 tons per year. 

Mr. Broapeats. Are you selling any fluorspar in Canada? 

Mr. Sererr. Not a pound. 

Mr. Broapeate. I notice that in your testimony before the Canadian 
Tariff Board you said that— 


It is correct that in order to fill this large U.S. Government contract, we had in 
effect to concentrate 100 percent of our efforts on this contract. 


In response to another question you said to the Board that— 


Your firm was not servicing the Canadian market at all during the years when 
the contract was in operation. Not until 1957 when the contract with the 
U.S. authority terminated was the St. Lawrence Corp. of Newfoundland again 
willing to supply its Canadian customers with metallurgical grade fluorspar from 
its Newfoundland operation. 


Now, you have just testified to the effect that you are not selling a 
pound there. 
Why? 
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Mr. Serpert. We cannot meet the competitive market without any 
tariff help. If we had a $7.50 tariff on metallurgical grade fluorspar 
coming into Canada, we could get back into business tomorrow. 

Mr. Broapeate. I have been told that you did some canvassing of 
the U.S. market and particularly wrote one company offering fluorspar 
and said also that— 

In order to properly evaluate your offerings, we would like to get some prices 
f.o.b. shipping point, and we would like to know exactly where your shipping 
point may be. , 

a you get an offer and some firm prices, and did you make a con- 
tract ¢ 

Mr. Semert. Well, I had a letter come in offering me some fluor- 
spar. And I had asuspicion that this would bea tie; and I wrote that 
letter, sir. And no indication was given of price or anything else. 

That letter was written only a matter of a week or two ago. 

Mr. Broapeate. You haven’t had any return ? 

Mr. Setzert. No, sir. 

Mr. Broapeate. Now, there has been a lot of talk, and Senator Allott 
has covered it to a certain extent, and to a large extent, about wa 
You already mentioned the fact that you would like to have a $7.50 
duty such as there is in the United States to be competitive in Canada. 

I notice that in your argument before the Canadian Tariff Board 
you asked for $10 a ton and made the same argument that our pro- 
ducers have made and which you partly made in your statement. 
That is it is simply impossible for you in Canada to compete unless 
you get a $10 per ton duty because, as you said— 

‘we cannot compete paying $14 to $16 a day wages against the $3 a day paid 
abroad. ’ 

Mr, Serpert. We asked $10. We would be very glad to get $7.50. 

Mr. Broapeate. What would your price be for Teicat in Canada 
if you could get that $10 duty on foreign ? 

r. SerBerT. There was a statement that I made to the Tariff Board 
that getting a $10-a-ton duty would not mean that we would use a $10 
spread in price. We are resuming our mining operations in New- 
foundland at this time. 

Mr. Broapeats. Why? 

Mr. Srreert. We are, in effect, high grading the mine. We are 
now prepared to make offerings from St. Lawrence without a duty 
in Canada at a price which will just about keep us in the black. 

Mr. Broapeatr. What is that price? 

. Mr. Sermert. That price would be approximately $22 to $25 a ton 
f.o.b. Bolton at St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Broapeate. You said before the Board that this $10 duty 
would allow you to make a $5 per net ton profit before taxes. And 
in order to make that m ofit on metallurgical before taxes you would 
have to get $30 a ton f.0.b. St. Lawrence. 

In order to get a profit of $5 per ton on acid, we would have to get $40 a ton 
f.o.b. St. Lawrence. To make a metallurgical grade fluorspar of this high anal- 
ysis would cost our company at least $380 per ton, per short ton, on dock at St. 
Lawrence, Newfoundland. 

The addition of a $5 profit would make the selling price, including profit, 
$35 at St. Lawrence. 
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Now, you have partly explained that by saying that you are high 
grading the mine. But still there seems to be quite a little discrep- 
ancy in the figures. 

Mr. Serert. Well, sir, it is good mining to mine from all of your 
open veins. 

Mr. Broapeate. It is not good mining to high grade, though, is it? 

Mr. Sewert. It is not good mining to high grade, no. 

I have been closed down in Newfoundland for over a year. I am 
seeking to get back some of my good men who are available and there 
is a saying that a plant will rust out sooner than it will wear out. 
And in my opinion, if I can break even for the next year or two, I 
believe in that time we may find the demand in prices for fluorspar 
reaching a point where we then can use good mining practices and 
bring in ore from all of the open locations: instead of high grading. 

Mr. Broapeate. To sum up what appears to be your philosophy, 
Mr. Seibert, in order to protect your own company—which is very 
desirable from your standpoint and your stockhohiets’ standpoints, 
and very understandably so—you wish to have a $7.50 or $10 tariff 
on foreign materials coming into Canada, but you would prefer to 
have free trade with the United States or at least no protections such 
as the Allott bill offers ? 

Mr. Serpert. I never said that, sir. Isaid. 

Mr. Broapeate. I am trying to sum up your testimony. 

Mr. Serer. I said I never asked for any reduction of the Ameri- 
can duty. You have a $7.50 duty on metallurgical grade fluorspar. 
I don’t complain about that. I never have. 

Mr. Broapeate. But you don’t want the additional production that 
the Allott bill would offer? 

Mr. Serert. I believe the Allott bill will interfere in free trade. 
I believe the Allott bill will make the consumer pay for that long 
freight haul from Colorado to Delaware. 

r. Broapeate. Don’t you think that the $10 tariff in Canada 
would interfere with free trade ? : 

: Mr. Setperrt. I see no objection to getting the same thing in Canada 
that the—— 

Mr. Broapeate. Well, we happpen to have it here. I don’t think 
that according to your philosophy you should ask for it in Canada. 
If you believe in free trade, that is. 

r. Semert. Well, I am sorry that we differ on that point. I 
certainly think that I am entitled to a duty in Canada at least equal to 
the duty here. 

Mr. Broapeate. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Atxorr. Thank you, Mr. Seibert. 

Mr. Srrpertr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Atiorr. The next witness is Mr. Sinsheimer. 

Mr. Sinsheimer, you have a rather long statement here. 

Mr. Stnsuermer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arrorr. I want to give you an opportunity to present it in 
your own way. We can either introduce it and let you comment on 
the whole, or if you think 

r. SrnsHermer. I should like to present it. I have made some 
modifications to it that I would like to get in the record. 

Senator Atiorr. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF WARREN J. SINSHEIMER, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, IVANHOE TRADING CO., INC. 


Mr. StnsHermer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Warren J. Sinsheimer. 
I am an attorney at law and a partner in the firm of Sinsheimer & 
Sinsheimer. I am also vice president and general counsel and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Ivanhoe Trading Co., Inc., a New York 
corporation that is presently actively engaged in the importation of 
acid-grade fluorspar, and, consequently, vitally interested in S. 1285. 
. At the very outset, permit me to point out that I am neither a min- 
ing engineer nor a geologist, nor am I conversant with the intricacies 
of the mining industry as such. 

Ivanhoe Trading Co. was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York in the year 1953 and has been engaged in the importa- 
tion and sale of acid-grade fluorspar. It owns no mines or milling 
facilities and engages solely in the purchase and sale of acid-grade 
fluorspar. 

Our company today is one of the major importers of acid-grade 
fluorspar from Europe, importing its requirements from Spain. 

Our company is appearing today in opposition to the enactment of 
S. 1285 which would in operation impose severe quotas on the importa- 
tion of acid-grade fluorspar. Since our company is only engaged in 
the importation and sale of acid-grade fluorspar, I shall confine my 
remarks in this statement to the effect of S. 1285 on the acid-grade 
industry and shall not make reference to either ceramic-grade fluor- 
spar or metallurgical-grade fluorspar. _ 

S. 1285 has been compared by some to the Sugar Act. However, 
upon examination, it is fairly obvious that the legislation that is be- 
fore this committee has no relationship whatsoever to the Sugar Act. 
I believe that legislation must be interpreted by reference not only to 
the cold words appearing in the act itself, but by reference to 
the extrinsic facts and circumstances surrounding the adoption of any 
given piece of legislation. 

This committee will recall, I am sure, the multitude of problems that 
faced the sugar industry at the time of the enactment of the first 
so-called Sugar Act. Prices in the sugar industry had declined to a 
small percentage of the 2-cents-per-pound tariff and the principal for- 
eign supplier, Cuba, was brought to the brink of economic and politi- 
cal chaos because of the extremely low price of sugar which was that 
country’s lifeblood. A great | of the pressure to enact the Sugar 
Act came from foreign sources since they were no longer able to sel! 
sugar in the United States because of low prices and high tariffs. 
The Sugar Act, therefore, was a device used to raise prices to the point 
where both domestic and foreign producers could sell at a profit. 

The act was not at all discriminatory against foreign producers. 
The quotas set up pursuant to it were roughly in the same percentage, 
domestic to foreign, that had obtained prior to its enactment. e 
fluorspar industry is not faced with any of the problems that sugar 
was faced with immediately prior to the Sugar Act. The duty is not 
so high that foreign producers cannot compete nor are the prices 80 
low as to cause the domestic producers the loss of substantial por- 
tions of their normal markets. 
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Furthermore, sugar and fluorspar are quite different commodities. 
The production of sugar can be regulated by planting or failing to 
plant as is the case with most agricultural products. Fluorspar, on 
the other hand, requires that a certain amount of reserves be present 


_ before it can be economically produced. One cannot regulate natural 


reserves by legislation. 

S. 1285 is violently opposed by all of the foreign producers while 
the Sugar Act was endorsed by most foreign sugar producers. So, I 
think it well to clear up once and for all the misnomer of this bill as a 
Sugar Act type of treatment for fluorspar and call it what it is: an 
out and out bald quota. Reduced, therefore, to its simplest terms, S. 
1285 would do no more and no less than establish import quotas on 
fluorspar, whether in its present form or under Mr. Flynn’s proposed 
amendments, 

Congress must determine in its consideration of this legislation 
whether it here and now desires to reserve the free trade philosophy 
which has been the foreign policy of this country for many years 
or whether it will reaffirm a reiterate an approach to international 
commerce that has been the cornerstone of our foreign policy. It is 
no answer to say that fluorspar is a material connected with national 
security, and, therefore, import quotas should be levied. 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958 gives the President 
of the United States, through the appropriate pastels agen- 
cies, the right to make determinations that excessive imports threaten 
national security and to take appropriate action to alleviate that 
condition including the imposition, where necessary, of import re- 
strictions. This legislation presently pending before you is, there- 
fore, in my humble judgment, redundant. Congress, by this legisla- 
tion, would be usurping the prerogative of the President that has 
been delegated by Congress to him to make determinations concerning 
national security. It is well known that this bill is being closely 
watched throughout the country and that its enactment will set a 
precedent for other industries and products and there is indeed no 
valid reason why the same treatment that is afforded to fluorspar 
should not, likewise, be afforded to all of the multitude of raw ma- 
terials that find their way through the ports of New York, New Or- 
leans and San Francisco, because the argument about low labor costs 
i with equal force to every product that is produced abroad. 

I think it would be well to examine the composition of the American 
acid-grade fluorspar industry which divides itself into two distinct 
categories: the independent production which is available for sale in 
the open competitive market and the captive production which is used 
only by the company mining and milling the ore. Up until 1955 
there was the one independent domestic producer of acid-grade fluor- 
spar for all practical purposes. The records of the U. S. Tariff 

mmission who have conducted both hearings and _ investiga- 
tions on this matter and who have made extensive examinations of 
the books and records of the various producing companies will bear 
‘witness to the fact that over 90 percent of the acid grade fluorspar 
that was produced for open market consumption was produced and 
eet Ozark-Mahoning Co. of Tulsa, Okla. 

. Today the United States Bureau of Mines lists among the princi- 
pal producers of acid-grade fluorspar only Ozark-Mahoning Co. and 
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Minerva Oil Co. in the ranks of independent 
mation may be found in the report of Robert 
Mr. Flynn referred yesterday. 

If it be the policy of the Congress of the United States to aid a single 
dominant producer to create a market free from all competition then 
I urge you to report out favorably S. 1285. Another point that must 
be considered is that over one half of the productive capacity of acid 
grade fluorspar in America is operated and controlled by the so-called 
captive producers. 

“While Mr. Flynn has testified that the nen production consti- 
tutes only 25 percent of the American production, the U.S. Tariff 
Commission stated in 1955 on page 12 and 13 of its June report that 
the captive production was in the neighborhood of 60 percent. 

On each and every occasion when legislation was pending to im- 
pose restrictions on acid-grade fluorspar or administrative action to 
accomplish the same end was under consideration, these captive pro- 
ducers have opposed such legislation or regulation. 

We are, therefore, faced with a ludicrous situation of having over 
one-half an industry opposed to Congnteenent: action designed to aid 
that industry. Why this opposition? In statements filed before the 
Tariff Commission, the House Ways and Means Committee, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on prior occasions, and recently before the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, these captive producers have 
indicated their genuine fear that the reserves of acid-grade fluor- 
spar in the United States are not sufficient to enable them to have 
adequate protection for a long and uninterrupted supply of this 
mineral which is essential to their business. 

These captive producers are some of the largest corporate entities 
in the United States. They have hired the best geological talent that 
this country can supply and they are unanimous in their statement 
that the long-term reserves of fluorspar in the United States are not 
adequate to meet this country’s ever-growing demand. 

We are faced today, as we have been faced for the last 5 years, with 
the statement that the national security is being imperiled by exces- 
siveimports. The claim that the national security was being imperiled 
by excessive imports was made before the U.S. Tariff Commission in 
1955 in connection with the application of the domestic industry for 
relief under the escape clause provisions of the Reciprcoal Trade 
Acts. In an editorial entitled “Escape for Fluorspar” on October 11, 
1955, the Journal of Commerce stated, and I quote: 

Yet the biggest tariff question of the hour remains unsettled. How many 
industries will the national defense shield be stretched to cover and what will 
be the ultimate effect on the vigorous and competitive domestic industries which 
face the loss of export markets if imports are seriously curtailed in the inter- 
ests of what might be called defense autarchy. If the shield can be stretched to 
protect companies which do not produce the item in question at all and will 
only produce it if guaranteed a considerable higher price than that currently 
prevailing, it is unpleasant to think how far the trend that started with the 
watch case may ultimately go. 

Mr. Stnsuermer. There is no question that acid grade fluorspar 
is a vital national defense cuatestel. It is used in the fabrication of 
aluminum, in the atomic energy program and in the manufacture 0 
liquid fluorene for missile fuel. We all readily admit that in time 

of war or other national emergency, we must have a supply of fluor- 
spar for these vital defense-applications. 


Pp oducers. This infor- 
. McDougall to which 
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What is the best way to assure that this country has this type of 
a continuing supply of acid grade fluorspar? Certainly it is not 
to encourage the domestic industry to use his limited reserves in re- 
latively tranquil times when there is unlimited supply available from 
need. The consumption of acid grade fluorspar is rising fantas- 
tically. There is every indication that it will continue to do so. If 
the geological experts of the Aluminum Co. of America and the Du 
Pont Co. are correct, it will not be many years before we have ex- 
hausted our limited national reserves of fluorspar in the event that 
the Congress should deem it expedient to impose import quotas on 
foreign fluorspar. Is it not a wiser policy to conserve the limited re- 
serves so that in the event of need they will be available? 

It seems to me significant that the major captive producers of acid 
grade fluorspar and also the major consumers of acid grade fluorspar 
have found it desirable to purchase property containing fluorspar re- 
serves in Mexico to guarantee a continuity of supply of this material. 
I think it might be well to ask Oxeuk: Mahoning Co. why they have 
recently purchased fluorspar deposits in Mexico if they believe their 
reserves in this country are adequate. We are also informed that 
Minverva Oil Co. either has recently purchased Mexican deposits or 
is actively seeking them. 

We have all heard the argument that if some aid is not given to the 
domestic industry, the fluorspar mines will close and in time of na- 
tional emergency the mines will be filled with water and there will 
be no fluorspar available from domestic sources and we will have to 
rely upon imported fluorspar which may come from areas not readily 
accessible by the United States. 

This argument overlooks several vital factors. 

First, there is a stockpile of fluorspar in this country which is ade- 
quate for any projected military action. Fluorspar has been stock- 
piled since 1952 under a variety of programs. We are informed that 
the stockpile requirements are fully committed so that we may draw 
the conclusion that the above ground mined material is sufficient for 
any foreseeable emergency. 

Since. the largest reserves of fluorspar known in the world today 
are located in neighboring Mexico, which is, in fact, closer to most 
consuming centers than a great deal of the domestic production in this 
country. 

Third, the captive procedures during time of war, when all non- 
essential uses of fluorspar such as the use of propellants in shaving 
creams, toothpaste, and hair sets could be eliminated, could produce 
much of the country’s requirements by themselves. 

Fourth, we are advised that even if all of the independent mines in 
the country were to close, they could be opened within 6 months at 
an estimated cost not to exceed $5 million. However, the domestic 
industry will not close all its mines. 

I do not claim nor has anyone else claimed that mines can be opened 
and shut like turning on and off a water faucet. The fact is that in 
time of emergency closed American mines can be reopened in a reason- 
able period of time while the national need is amply met by with- 
drawals from the stockpiles. 

The operation of the Ozark-Mahoning plants at Rosiclare, IIl., are 
still profitable. It is a fact, however, that Ozark-Mahoning does have 
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mines and facilities in Colorado which never can be commercially 
operated since the cost of freight from these mines to any consuming 
area is absolutely prohibitive. ; 

The Ozark- shoring Co. knew when these facilities in Colorado 
were opened that they were not commercially feasible and they were 
opened under a Government contract whereby the Government agreed 
to buy for the stockpile 100,000 tons of dtd grade fluorspar at high 
prices to enable the complete investment to be amortized. The other 
-companies who claim to be in the acid grade fluorspar business have 
never sold a pound of acid grade fluorspar commercially. We have 
yet to find a consumer of acid grade fluorspar who has ever bought 
from mines such as Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar, Pacific Fluorite, or 
Kentucky Fluorspar Co., and we submit that legislation should not 
be passed to enable people who have not been part of an industry to 
become part of it by virtue of con ional interference. 

S. 1285 is entitled “A bill to provide for the preservation and devel- 
opment of the domestic fluorspar industry.” Tt is quite curious that 
most of the testimony that has been presented to this committee to 
justify this legislation insofar as it affects the acid grade fluorspar 
industry has been directed to the production of Ozark-Mahoning 
Co., at Northgate, Colo. 

There has been very little mention of Ozark’s facilities in the IIli- 
nois-Kentucky area. And this seems to us to be logical, for the facili- 
ties in the Kentucky-TIllinois area have been highly competitive with 
imported fluorspar primarily because of their proximity to the con- 
suming industries located in the midwestern section of the country. 

Traditionally this area has been considered the fluorspar area of the 
United States. With the opening of Ozark’s facilities at Northgate, 
Colo., an entirely new problem faced Ozark-Mahoning, a problem 
not at all related to competition from abroad, but a problem having 
solely to do with the extremely high cost of rail transportation from 
these facilities to any consuming center in America. 

Much of the fluorspar in the United States is consumed on the 
eastern seaboard, in the Southeast, and in the Midwest. The freight 
rates to any of these consuming centers from Northgate range from 
$14 or $15 a ton to $22 aton. So it may be seen that in some instances 
the freight to a customer’s plant can be as high as 50 percent of the 
f.o.b. mine price. I submit to you that the Northgate properties not 
only cannot compete with imported fluorspar but Ghaw'e cannot com- 
pete with domestic fluorspar which is mined in the Illinois-Kentucky 
area. 

Under this legislation, some consumers in this country would be 

laced at a tremendous price disadvantage if they were forced by the 

.S. Government to make purchases from Northgate at a freight rate 
three or four times as high as that from Rosiclare, Ill. 

There is no justification for these facilities at Northgate, Colo., 
except in time of national emergency when no other fluorspar is com- 
mercially available. These facilities have now been amortized, as I 
have said before. And Ozark-Mahoning will not suffer any economic 
loss by their ceasing to operate since they still-have their profitable 
fluorspar operation in Rosiclare. i (lt 

If we were to eliminate from our consideration these properties 1n 
Northgate, Colo., there certainly would be no reason for S. 1285 inso- 
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far as it affects the acid-grade fluorspar industry. It is no answer to 
say that some of the traditionally metallurgical-grade operators such 
as Cummings and Roberts in Darby, Mont., would like to get in the 
acid-grade Daor ar business. They are not in the acid-grade fluor- 
spar business. They have never been in the acid-grade fluorspar busi- 
ness, and to pass legislation for the purpose of allowing them to enter 
into the acid-grade fluorspar business would be the same as passing 
legislation establishing import quotas on industrial diamonds, because 
I, who have never been in the industrial diamond business, desire to 
start a commercial venture. 

The fluorspar industry already has been the recipient of much 
favored treatment by the Government which industries outside of the 
oil and mineral industries have been unable to obtain. 

The depletion allowance for fluorspar granted by the Internal Rev- 
enue Code has put millions of dollars into the hands of fluorspar 
operators. They have been the beneficiaries of fast tax amortizations. 
I see no further reason why the Government should subsidize this 
industry, whether the subsidization is under the guise of national 
security or any other label. If we take the attitude that this industry 
cannot engage in normal commercial competition without the advan- 
tage of artificial stimuli by the Government, we are admitting that 
this country’s industry is in need of a planned management because I 
can assure you that this preferential treatment will be demanded by 
every producing industry in the United States that is feeling the 
pinch of foreign competition. 

The quotas which the President has imposed upon lead and zinc and 
petroleum have already caused some people in this country to say 
if for lead and zinc mes | etroleum, why not for fluorspar ? 

It seems only natural that if Congress were to grant this type of aid 
for fluorspar, it must, in the long run, grant it for many other mate- 
rials and industries, and I submit to you that the opponents to free 
trade would have indeed made out a strong case for the imposition of 
across-the-board quotas on al] products; and if that comes to pass, we 
would find ourselves in the position of being isolated from the rest of 
the world commercially, dnt that, I submit to you, cannot and should 
not happen. 

There have been some people who have made statements before this 
committee that they cannot understand why either importers or for- 
elgn producers are against the imposition of these quotas. 

t seems to me that a simple reading of the bill would explain this. 
Domestic consumption last year was in the order of 258,000 tons. 
Under this type of legislation, the foreign share of that market would 
only be approximately 58,000 tons, which would mean a decrease for 
most importers of over 50 percent of the 1958 sales. I cannot see how 
the statements can be made that this legislation would not work a 
hardship on the foreign producers. 

On the contrary, it would work a great hardship on not only the 
foreign producers and the importers, but on the consumers of acid- 
grade fluorspar. 

_ This bill is intended to raise the prices of acid-grade fluorspar and 
iM some consuming points, this price would be raised almost 50 per- 
cent from current market prices. The consuming industry has ap- 
peared in this proceeding and it has with greater clarity and percep- 
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tion than I can possibly muster, explained to you the impact of this 
bill on the consuming chemical industry. 

For these reasons, we must go on record as being opposed to the 
imposition of quotas on acid-grade fluorspar. , 

he acid-grade fluorspar industry has been the subject of a multi- 
tude of administrative proceedings. The Tariff Commission made a 
complete and thorough investigation in 1955 and the OCDM is cur- 
rently engaged in an investigation pursuant to the provisions of section 
8B of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958. Neither of these 
bodies has ever made a finding either that national security was being 
imperiled or that the domestic industry even was being injured by 
imports. 

The Tariff Commission report in 1955 was divided. The Democratic 
members of the Commission finding that there was no present injury 
to the domestic industry or even threat of future injury to the domes- 
tic industry and the Republican members finding, likewise, that there 
was no present injury but only threat of future injury. 

Every administrative agency that has testified before this committee 
has been opposed to the enactment of this legislation. 

In conclusion, I submit, that the problem of import quotas be left 
in the administrative agencies where it belongs: In the Tariff Com- 
mission which is an arm, of the Congress of the United States or in 
the OCDM which is an administrative agency in the Executive Office 
of the President. 

Permit me to express my appreciation to the committee for the 
opportunity of being heard on this subject and for the courtesy and 
attention afforded to me here today. 

The legislation which is presently before you is in my humble 
opinion one of the most important pieces of legislation currently pend- 
ing before the U.S. Congress. The repercussions from its enactment 
had been heard around the world. 

At this stage in the development of our foreign policy when we are 
approaching a time when the United States and her allies must stand 
together solidly, we should be doing all we can to assure ourselves 
that the bonds of interest which tie us together are strengthened. 

Passage of this bill would weaken those economic ties which give the 
Western World its present strength. 

Passage of this bill would be a demonstration to the Communist 
world that this country permits the selfish interest of a tiny segment of 
its economy to override major interests of its friends and allies abroad. 

The free world looks to the Congress of the United States for posi- 
tive leadership. It looks to this august body for progress, econom- 
ically, politicaly and socially. It does not look to this country to re- 
vert to a protectionist philosophy at a time when the free world has 
regained its health through application of principles of free trade. 

Senator Axxorr. I would like to point out to you that you have to 
some extent tried to point out the difference between the sugar situa- 
tion which existed at the time the Sugar Act, the Costigan Act was 
originally passed, I believe, in 1934 and the situation with respect to 
the fluorspar. 

Now, let me point out to you that simply because all of the elements 
which existed at the time of the passage of the Sugar Act do not exist 
in the fluorspar industry is no reason why saatedoieas cannot be 
moved from one field to another. 
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Mr. Srvsuermer. I agree that the similar method can be moved from, 
one field to another provided that there is a restriction, sir, that the 
problems are different. 

Senator Autiorr. Now I would like to go into this situation of 
reversal, 

You have placed a lot of emphasis on it in your statement generally. 
I wouldn’t refer to it specifically, because you will recognize it. But 

ou have placed emphasis on the free trade policies of this country. 
I have said this several times and I will say it again, that I recognize 
that you can’t export billions of dollars worth of goods unless you 
build dollar credits up abroad to buy those. 

But can you give me one logical reason why this country should 


‘permit not only this particular industry but the mining industry of 


the United States to go downhill when the imports that are ruining it 
are based upon subliving wages to the greatest part which are paid 
to producers abroad? Or to laborers abroad ? 

r. SinsHEIMER. Well, Senator, first of all I must take issue with 
you on the statement that the imports are ruining this industry. My 
whole approach to this problem is that this industry in any area where 
it is feasible for it by transportation to compete still does compete. 

Senator Attorr. Well now you are engaged in the trading business. 

Mr. SrnsHermer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Atiorr. As you very carefully set forth, you are a lawyer, 
you don’t claim any 

Mr. Sinsuermer. No mining knowledge. 

Senator AtLorr. You don’t claim any knowledge of the mining 
industry. And I don’t claim much either. But you are engaged in 
the trading business ? 

r. SinsHEermmeER. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Atxorr. In other words, you are engaged upon the tradin 
and the purchasing of cheap materials abroad for the purpose o 
importing them to this country and selling them at a profit ? 

r. SinsHemmer. That is correct. 

Senator Attorr. May I inquire by the way: Is the chief ownership 
of the Ivanhoe Corp. American owned ? 

Mr. SinsHermer. Yes. 

Senator Attorr. Now, with this situation, if you believe in free 
trade, Mr. Sinsheimer, which you do, I think you will also have to 
agree as a corollary to that that the basis of free trade is not just for 
me pe ose of building up dollar credits in foreign countries ? 

r. SrnsHEIMER. I think that is true. 

Senator Attorr. And if you believe in free trade, then you must 
believe that one of the purposes of it is to provide foreign countries 
the opportunity to develop. 

Mr. Stnsuemmen. I say, I think that is one purpose, that is correct. 

Senator Artnorr. So that as has been said so many times and so 
many ways, it is hard to say it without being trite, that you raise the 
economic status of these countries to the place where they are in effect 
able to resist communism. 

Mr. Srvsuermer. I think that is one purpose but certainly not the 
sole purpose. 

nator AtLorr. One of the main purposes. 

Mr. Stnsuermer. I would think that is true. 

40360—59——1 
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Senator Auitorr. Now if you have a situation where you are im- 
porting X amounts of fluorspar from Mexico, for.example, or Spain, 
and the eer which the United States is paying for that is not going 
into the hands of the people who produce it, how can you say that 
we are accomplishing this one purpose at least of free trade? 

_ Mr. SinsHermer. Well, Senator, to begin with, I think I would take 
issue with you on the fact that either the wages of workers abroad 
sere not gone up in the past 6 or 7 years or that the standard of living 

n’t. 

‘Because I think from my own observation it has in most countries. 

Senator Axxorr. Well the testimony before this committee on 
previous occasions indicates that the standard of wages in the min- 
erals industry abroad has gone up very little in recent years. I don’t 
think that in Mexico you can compare a $1 American or $1.25 Ameri- 
can or 12 or 14 pesos a day,.and even say that it begins to approach 
the level of living which our wage earner had in this country at the 
turn of the century, which is almost 60 years ago. 

Mr. Stnsuetmer. Senator, I think the problem is much more com- 
plex than the wages of a miner who digs out coal. Because if money 

s into the economy of a foreign country, it has the effect of raising 
the standard of living in that country whether or not the specific 
miner that dug the ton out of the ground receives higher wages or 
not. 
Senator Atxorr. And where is this money going? 

To two people. It goes primarily to the mine owner or producer 
in the foreign country. And secondarily, and just as important, to 
the government by way of taxes. And none of which, or very little 
of which is finding its way to the benefit of the common man, the ordi- 
nary man, the labor organization man, the man who produces this. 

Do you think—you have mentioned these people—do you think that 
the Du Pont Co. believes in free trade ? 

Mr. Stnsnermer. I have no idea what the philosophy of the top 
management of the Du Pont Co. is. 

I think that their theory in opposing this legislation is completely 
different than mine. Their theory in opposing this legislation is they 
are consumers. And from what they tell me they are afraid if im- 
ports are excluded they won’t be able to get any fluorspar. 

Senator Attorr. Well now Mr. Lindher of that company, Samuel 
Lindher, recently made a statement about free time. And he said 
this: 

This theory, free trade is a wonderful thing. But to make it work we would 
have to have a perfect world; one in which all wage rates and living standards 
were comparable. Quite obviously this is not the world we live in. 


Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Stnsuermmer. Not at all. 

Senator Attorr. You would agree that this is not the kind of world 
we live in? 

Mr. Srnsuemmer. Absolutely not. 

Senator Attorr. And so if, we carry our analogy of “free trade” 
to its logical conclusion, and your belief, then it must not only apply 
to raw materials which come into this country, but it also must. 
applied to the products which Dow Chemical, Du Pont, and Allied 

hemical and all the rest of them find themselves. 

Mr. Stnsuermer. Absolutely. 
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Senator Arzorr. So, in turn, if we adopt this principal of free 
trade they in turn would have to compete with cheap labor no matter 
what ee and imported in this country. 

Mr. Stnsuermer. That is the situation today ; yes. 

Senator Attorr. And in your case with your company you do live 
on free trade? 

Mr. SinsHermer. Well, the company does; yes. 

Senator Auiorr. Now, with respect to the production situation in 
this country, are you aware that the milling processes of the com- 
panies that you mentioned in this country, not the captive ones, are 
milling the products of many small inde endent mines? 

Mr Terirecranesns I have heard that they were. I didn’t know that 
they still are. 

have heard a while ago that they were buying ore from some of 
the small mines in Weintaclty. 

Senator Attorr. Now, if the reserves in this country are as inade- 
quate as you feel that they are and the consumption of fluorspar is 
going to grow in this country in the way in which you have described 
in your statement, wouldn’t it be a fact that even with this, that the 
imports of fluorspar into this country in the next 10 or 15 or 20 years 
or however far you want to project it, could grow to some consider- 
able proportions way beyond the point they are now? 

Mr. StnsHetmer. That may be; yes. 

Senator Attorr. You wouldn’t say that was impossible? 

Mr. SrnsHermer. Oh, no. I would say it is entirely possible. 

Senator Autorr. Now, you have also mentioned the fact that cer- 
tain of these companies, including companies who run captive opera- 
tions, have gone to Mexico in your statement for reserves. 

Now, being honest and frank about it, isn’t the reason that these 
companies have gone to other countries to buy reserves, because if the 
present situation prevails and continues, the only way they can stay 
> od suekepar industry is to take advantage of the cheap labor 
abroad ? 

Mr. StnsHetmer. No, I don’t think that is true, Senator, because 
there are some companies that have bought reserves in Mexico such 
as the Du Pont Co. who have never produced fluorspar. Now, they 
didn’t go down there for cheap labor. They went down there, ac- 
cording to their geological people, to own some property down there 
in this country that has the world’s largest reserves, according to most 
sources, as a backup, so that they are sure they are going to get 

uorspar. 

Senator Attorr. Well as a processor, which it is, of fluorspar—— 

Mr. Stnsuermer. Du Pont? 

Senator Atzorr. Yes. 

Mr. Srnsuermer. It isa consumer. I wouldn’t say it is a processor. 


Senator Axxorr. All right. It is a processor of the ultimate 
product. 


Mr. Stnsuermer. Yes. Freon. 
Senator Arrorr. A processor of fluorides of one sort or another. 


have an interest in gaining long-term access to cheap fluorspar, 
do they not ? 


. SmnsHEermeER. Well they certainly would; yes. 
senator Artorr. And I can’t believe, and I am sure that you don’t 
either, that they are wholly impelled in their present actions by going 
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there for the sole purpose of finding reserves but rather under the 
present trend of eon they are sumply going to find themselves a 
method and a way of procuring cheap fluorspar. 

Mr. SINSHEIMER. Well I would disagree heartily with that, Senator. 

I have done business with the Du Pont Co. since 1953. And I 
know that their philosophy of buying fluorspar has always been done 
where the price was of secondary importance. 

The importance was the continuity and reliability of supplies. 

_ Senator Atiorr. Well why do the captives keep mining if they are 
so concerned about the depletion of reserves? 

Mr. SrnsHetmer. I think that is one reason that you will find, 
Senator, that most of the captives have gone to Mexico to get more 
reserves ; Alcoa, Pennsalt have reserves in Mexico. 

Senator Au.orr. I am sorry that I must go to another meeting 
here. But how far is it from the Mexico production to any point in 
the United States where fluorspar is used ? 

Mr. Srnsuermer. I don’t know the answer to that, Senator. 

Senator Atuorr. Do you know what the distance is to Northgate 
in Colorado? 

Mr. Srnsuermer. In miles, no. But I know the freight rates. 

Senator. Attorr. Do you know that the distance from the produc- 
tion in Mexico is I believe further than the distance from Northgate 
to almost any given point of consumption in the United States with the 
— of that which would be in the southern part of the country? 

r, SrnsHemmeER. Well, my knowledge that f have heard. about 
freight rates as far as Mexico is concerned is that in Mexico it really 
doesn’t make too much difference how far it is, the freight rate is 
almost the same. 

It isn’t proportionate as it is in the United States. 

Senator Axxorr. I just have one other thing, Mr. Sinsheimer. 

And I must take a little exception to one thing in your statement. 
And I am sorry to say this. But I don’t like your reference in your 
statement to the use of “flippant,” because it cannot escape applying 
to the present acting chairman of this committee. 

Let me assure you, both as a practicing lawyer of at least as many 
years as yours, and as a member of the U.S. Senate, that there is 
nothing flippant about the introduction of this legislation. And 
there is nothin fepent either about my belief that if the present 
rate is continued and the present trend is continued that we are getting 
ourselves in this country in the position which can vitally affect the 
national welfare of this country. 

And I assure you that there is nothing flippant in the many hours 
that have spent on this legislation, not only in its preparation, but 
also in attending the hearings and hearing the various people, all 
of whose opinions I respect and I respect their right to them, even 
though I may disagree with them. 

Mr. StnsHetmer. May I say, Senator, that the use of the term 
certainly did not intend any personal connotation on the acting chair- 
man of the committee or any other member of this committee. 

Senator Atxorr. Well it is an unfortunate term. And I just want 
to say that in the connotation in which it is used, it can hardly fail 

- apply, as I have stated—and I want to make my position very 
clear, 
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Mr. Broapeate. I know you are overdue at a meeting Mr. Chair- 
man, and I feel if there are any other questionable points raised 
in Mr. Sinsheimer’s statement that may not have been covered " 

ou, they have already been answered by competent witnesses, 
ave no questions. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as with the conclusion of 
this witness’ testimony there will be no further hearings on this bill, 
may I ask permission of the chairman for the staff to insert in the 

rinted record when it is printed certain statements, documents and 
etters that are pertinent to this inquiry ? 

Senator Atxorr. That will be done. 

The meeting will be closed. 

(Whereupon, at 3:38 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 








APPENDIX 


(The following communications and statements were subsequently 
received and ordered printed :) 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 20, 1959. 
Hon. James BE, MuRRAy, 
Ohairman, Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels, Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Our organization wishes to register its strong opposition to the bill, 
§. 1285, sponsored by Senator Gordon L. Allott which is now under consideration 
by your subcommittee. This bill proposes to authorize quota allotments calcu- 
lated to restrict the importation of all grades of fluorspar to about half of the 
domestic consumption. 

The National Council of American Importers, which is the representative 
organization of our import trade as a whole, has always been firmly opposed to 
the regulation of any class of imported materials or commodities by quotas 
rather than by appropriate tariff rates. May we respectfully call the attention 
of your subcommittee to the statement contained in the Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of the Congress, issued on January 5, 1956, with which we thoroughly 
agree, and which stated as follows: 

“In time of war, quotas on imports are the counterpart of necessary domestic 
controlled allocation. But, carried over to normal times, quotas are designed 
for a purpose similar to tariffs. They are worse because they may be insensitive 
to changes in the volume of demand, and to changes in costs of production and 
prices, and are almost always discriminatory in assigning shares of the market. 
A quota has the purpose of boosting the market price just as does the tariff. If 
consumer demand grows, except by specific administrative action there can be 
no increase in imports as even a tariff allows, and the only alternative is for the 
price to rise even more. Quotas imply the assignment of shares, and this inevi- 
tably means that choices must be made among countries of supply and individual 
traders. The opportunities for favoritism, for economic strangulation, for 
aireatiomal hard feelings and reprisal, and for personal corruption are un- 

ted. 

The bill, S. 1285, is not only objectionable on these general grounds, but it 
is also clearly special interest legislation designed to protect the domestic fluor- 
spar industry from imports. In this case, the domestic industry has at its dis- 
posal the administrative procedures provided by the Congress to meet such situa- 
tions. These are the escape clause procedures provided for in section 7 of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and the national security provisions provided 
for in section 8 of that act. 

In fact, there were two escape clause investigations on acid grade fluor- 
spar. One was instituted in October 1953 but was discontinued on November 
23, 1953, at the request of the applicant. Another investigation under the es- 
cape clause on acid grade fluorspar was instituted on August 1, 1955, by di- 
rection of the Senate Committee on Finance, but the President decided that 
no increase in the protective rate of duty was justified. If conditions in the 

¢ fluorspar industry have changed materially since 1955, the escape 
clause procedure is still available. 

At the present time, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization is engaged 
in an investigation of the imports of fluorspar in response to a petition pre- 
sented by the American Fluorspar Producers Association. Notice of this in- 
vestigation, dated February 9, 1959, was published in the Federal Register on 

y, February 21, 1959. 
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Another objection to the bill S. 1285 is that it is common knowledge that 
this bill has been put forward by the domestic mineral industry as a trial bal- 
loon. We understand that if this bill passes the Congress, and is enacted into 
law, other bills patterned along the same line will be quickly introduced to 
restrict imports of other minerals and metals, and possibly some other types of 
imports. 

For a great number of years, the Congress has delegated the responsibility 
for establishing individual tariff rates: to the President under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Under this same act, the President is authorized to 
increase tariff rates or to establish quotas, when necessary, for the adequate 
protection of our domestic industries. The enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be a departure from the present arrangement and, if followed to a 
conclusion, would mean that the Congress would once again take over all the 
details of providing suitable protection from imports for our various domestic 
industries, harking back to memories of the log-rolling tactics of the Hawley- 
Smoot days. 

We also wish to point out that the use of quotas rather than tariffs to 
regulate any part of our import trade results at once in bureaucratic regimenta- 
tion by Government agencies. For many years, a special section of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been maintained to administer the quota on cheese. 
Recently, with the institution of mandatory quotas on petroleum and petroleum 
products, the Department of Interior found it necessary to establish an Oil 
Import Administration and an Oil Import Appeals Board within the, Depart- 
ment. If S. 1285 and similar bills are enacted, we can look forward to having 
a Fluorspar Import Administration and a Fluorspar Import Appeals Board, 
and after that perhaps a Zinc Import Administration and a Zinc Import Ap- 
peals Board, a Lead Import Administration and a Lead Import Appeals 
Board, ete. If this takes place, important sections of our American industry 
who require these imported materials would be tangled up in a bureaucratic 
jungle before they could obtain their fair share of quota allocations. 

The uncertainties involved in quota restrictions are unpredictable, and con- 
stitute a burden on international trade far beyond the protection to which any 
domestic industry is entitled. They also result in serious psychological re- 
percussions in foreign countries, and tend to frustrate the attempts of our own 
Government to persuade those foreign countries from employing the use of 
quotas as a form of restriction against our exports. 


Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. RADCLIFFE, 


BDuvecutive Vice President. 


OzARK-MAHONING Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., April 18, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. pas 

My Dear Senator: As you will recall, I appeared Monday morning, April 13, 
1959, at the hearing before your committee on S. 1285, a bill to provide for the 
preservation and development of the domestic fluorspar industry. Later dur- 
ing and hearing on Monday and Tuesday, April 13 and 14, others appeared in 
opposition to S. 1285 and made a number of statements directed to our North- 
gate, Colo., fluorspar plant. For example, Mr. Charles W. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Nyotex Chemicals Division, Stauffer Chemical Co. 
aed Tex., submitted on page 6 of his written statement the following 
comment : 

“The Northgate plant was built in 1952 by this largest U.S. producer under 
a certificate of necessity, and in addition received a Government contract to 
put fluorspar in the national stockpile at relatively high prices. Upon expira- 
tion of the stockpile agreement, the plant’ was closed. To my knowledge, 20 
flourspar from this plant ever entered the commercial market because of high 
production and transportation costs. There is reason to believe that company 
already has amortized the Northgate plant.” : 
y. Mr. Warren J. Sinsheimer, vice president and general counsel, and a met 
ber of the board of directors of Ivanhoe Trading Co., Inc}, commented in his 
written statement in part as follows: ‘ . sl 
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“The Ozark-Mahoning Co., knew when these facilities in Colorado were 
opened that they were not commercially feasible and they were opened under 
a Government contract whereby the Government agreed to buy for the stock- 
pile 100,000 tons of acid-grade fluorspar at high prices to enable the complete 
investment to be amortized.” 

Also Mr. Sinsheimer commented: 

“There is no justification for these facilities at Northgate, Colo., except in 
time of national emergency when no other fluorspar is commercially available. 
These facilities have now been amortized, as I have said before, and Ozark- 
Mahoning will not suffer any economic loss by their ceasing to operate since 
they still have their profitable fluorspar operation in Rosiclare.” 

For the sake of the record, we would like to say here that the above quoted 
statements lack accuracy, and in effect presume to know more about our com- 
pany’s business than we do. 

Attached you will find copy of the letter of intent (Contract No. GS-OOP- 
(D)-12085) which our company executed with General Services Administration 
October 9, 1951. A careful reading of paragraphs 3(a), 3(b), and 3(c) will 
set forth that the Government expected much of the 100,000 short tons of 
acid grade flotation concentrates to go to industry, but as I commented in my 
statement presented Monday morning, April 13, 1959, cheap imports of foreign 
fluorspar began to make their influence felt so that domestic industry took only 
5,000 tons and GSA 95,000 tons. 

As to complete amortization you may. judge-for yourself from examining 
eopies of the attached necessity certificate No. TA-NC-8661 our company was 
granted February 29, 1952, wherein appears the statement, “that 60 percent 
of the cost of construction, reconstruction, erection, installation or acquisition 
thereof after December 31, 1949 is attributable to defense purposes.” 

A desire to stick to facts has prompted us to write this letter, and to attach 
the described documents. The Government and our company believed at the 
time the letter of intent was negotiated in October 1951, that the facilities in 
Colorado were commercially feasible. Also, we can scarcely accept the state- 
ment that Ozark-Mahoning will not suffer any economic loss by the Northgate 
facilities ceasing to operate; we believe that all of us will recognize that a 
shutdown expense of any mining and milling property is a real one and of sub- 
stantial magnitude. 

We thank you and your colleagues again for the privilege of appearing before 
your committee on April 13, 1959. We shall also be pleased to try to furnish 
you additional information whenever you may call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. O. ANDERSON, President. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Re: Contract No. GS-OOP (D)-12085 with Ozark-Mahoning Co. 

Mr. FENALON BOoESCHE, 

Ozark-Mahoning Co., 

310-314 Drew Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


. Drag Mr. Borsone: There are enclosed herewith for your acceptance the orig- 
inal and two copies of the order under which the Ozark-Mahoning Co. will pro- 
vide for the production and disposition of 100,000 short tones of acid-grade fluor- 
spar flotation concentrates to be derived from. the facilities which the company 
will provide for the purpose of ‘such new preduction: under this order. If the 
order is acceptable it should be signed by the duly authorized officer of the 
company in the space indicated on page 4 and the original and one copy returned 
to Mr. John G. Ford, General Services Administration, 18th and F Streets, NW., 
Toom 5133, Washington, D.C. 
- In your letter of September 5, 1951, it is stated that the executive committee 
of Ozark-Mahoning Co. objected to the provision originally proposed by the 
Government under which the Government would have had the right for its 
convenience to terminate the order at any time after 1 year from the commence- 
ment date of new production bythe giving of 90 days of written notice of term- 
ination. Your argument supporting this objection was given favorable consid- 
eration and, in consequence, this cancellation clause has been eliminated from 
the enclosed order. 
Very truly yours, . 
JOHN G. Forp. 
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GeneRraL SeRvices ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Contract No. GS-OOP (D)~—12085 

OzaBK-MAHONING Co., 

Wilcox Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

GENTLEMEN: 1. The United States of America (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Government”), acting through the General Services Administration, proposes 
to enter into a formal contract with you which will provide for the production 
and disposition by you of 100,000 short tons of acid-grade fluorspar flotation 
concentrates (hereinafter referred to as “new production”), to be derived from 
the facilities which you will provide for the purpose of such new production 
under this order. Such production shall commence as soon as possible after 
completion of the aforesaid facilities and shall be and continue at an average 
rate of 20,000 short tons of fluorspar concentrates annually. 

2. The fluorspar concentrates to be produced and disposed of hereunder shall 
be derived from ore mined in or adjacent to Jackson County, Colo., including 
the fluorspar properties of the Colorado Fluorspar Corp. in Jackson County 
which you represent you have under option to purchase. Upon your acceptance 
of this order, you shall immediately exercise such option and proceed without 
delay with the development, equipment, and preparation of said properties for 
the production of fluorspar ore and concentrates at the rate required to meet 
your obligations hereunder, including the acquisition and installation of a flota- 
tion mill and related facilities for the production of fluorspar concentrates, You 
will make such contracts and commitments for supplies and services as are 
necessary therefor. You shall use your best efforts to complete said facilities 
and commerice production hereunder by May 1, 1952, but such facilities shall be 
completed and production begun by September i, 1952. 

8. Your new production will be disposed of as follows: 

(a) The Government may require you to sell to it any amount up to 6,000 
short tons of your new production in each consecutive 6-month period during 
the term of this contract, commencing with the date that production is begun 
hereunder, by notifying you in writing on or before 6 months prior to the com- 
mencement date of each such period except that with respect to the initial 
production period, such notice shall be given you within 15 days after you have 
furnished the Government with your estimate of the commencement date thereof. 

(b) Your new production for each such period not sold to the Government 
under subparagraph (a) above shall be offered by you for sale to industry, in 
accordance with your usual methods of sale, provided, however, that such sales 
shall be only for utilization in the United States, its Territories, or possessions. 

(c) Any quantity of your new production for each 6-month production period 
hereunder which is not disposed of in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) above may be tendered to the Government, and the 
Government shall purchase the amount so tendered, by your giving to the Gov- 
ernment written notice of the quantity of new production to be so disposed of 
at least 90 days prior to the beginning of each such 6-month period; provided, 
however, that the Government’s obligation to purchase pursuant to this sub- 
paragraph (c) shall be limited to 15,000 short tons less the quantities disposed of 
under subparagraphs (a) and (b) above. Deliveries to the Government under 
this ee (ec) shall be made within each consecutive 6-month produc 
tion period. 

(d) The Government may, at its option, accept the fluorspar concentrates 
ae it under subparagraphs (a) and (c) above in the form of filter cake or 
dry fines. 

4. All fluorspar concentrates purchased by the Government under subpara- 
graphs (a) and (c) of paragraph 8 hereof shall conform to national stockpile 
specification P-69a, latest revision as of the date of your acceptance of this 
order. 

5. (a) The price for your new production sold to the Government hereunder 
in the form of dry fines shall be— 

(1) With respect to sales made pursuant to paragraph 3(a) above, the 
price f.o.b. Northgate, Colo., shall be the higher of (1) $60.00 per short ton, 
or (2) the market price as quoted in the publication of the Engineering and 

Mining Journal Mineral and Metal Markets most recently issued prior to 
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the date on which delivery is made the Government less any allowance 
for transportation which may be included in such quoted market price. 
(2) With respect to sales'made pursuant to paragraph 3(c) above, $60.00 
per short ton f.o.b. Northgate, Colo. 

(b) In the event the Government elects to purchase the fluorspar concen- 
trates in the form of filter cake, the prices thereof shall be the prices set forth 
in subparagraph (a) above reduced by a percentage equivalent to the per- 
centage of moisture content of such filter cake in excess of the allowable mois- 
ture content of 1 percent for dry fines as set forth in the aforesaid national 
stockpile specification P-69a. 

6. Payment for fluorspar concentrates purchased by the Government here- 
under shall be made upon presentation of your properly certified invoice, sup- 
ported by a certified weight certificate, a certified analysis report, a signed 
copy of the bill of lading, and such other documents as the Government may 
reasonably require. 

7. Fluorspar concentrates purchased by the Government hereunder shall be 
delivered in bulk f.0.b. cars Northgate, Colo. In connection with all deliveries 
to the Government hereunder, you shall, without any charge to the Government, 
act as forwarding agent and make all shipments in accordance with instructions 
to be furnished by the Government. Upon the request and at the expense of 
the Government, you shall bag any or all of the fluorspar concentrates purchased 
by the Government hereunder. 

8. You will furnish the Government from time to time with such reports as it 
may reasonably require concerning your operations and production hereunder. 
The Government shall have the right to inspect and audit your books and records 
relating to such reports. 

9. This order shall terminate 5 years after the commencement date of new 
production or when a total quantity of 100,000 short tons of fluorspar concen- 
trates have been produced hereunder, whichever first occurs, provided, however, 
that the obligations of the parties with respect to the disposition of such ma- 
terial as has been produced at the time of termination shall remain in effect 
until discharged in accordance with the terms hereof. 

10. The time for performance by you of your obligations hereunder shall be 
extended at your option by a period equivalent to any delays, interruptions, or 
ecessations caused by force majeure (herein defined as any cause beyond your 
reasonable control and not due to your fault or negligence, including without 
limitation, acts of God, strikes, fire, storm, sabotage, acts of war or public 
enemy, and priority or allocation requirements or other acts of the Federal 
Government). You shall give prompt notice to the Government of the occurrence 
of any such cause. 

11. All contract provisions presently required by Federal law, Executive order 
or applicable regulations, to be included in contracts of the type herein set forth 
are hereby incorporated herein by reference. 

12. Your acceptance of this order will be indicated by affixing your signature 
to this letter and two copies thereof, and mailing or delivering the executed 
original and one executed copy to the Administrator of General Services within 
20 days from the date of this letter. Such acceptance will constitute this order 
acontract on the terms set forth herein. 

13. This contract is entered into pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 


ae _ amended (Public Law 774, 81st Cong.; Public Laws 69 and 96, 82d 
ng.). 


UNITED STatTes of AMERICA, 
By Irvine GIMBLz, 
Assistant Administrator for Defense Coordination, General Services 
Administration. 


Accepted: October 9, 1951. - 


OzaRK-MAHONING Co., 
By C. O. ANDERSON, 
Vice President. 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 29, 1952. 

‘Subject: Necessity Certificate No. TA-NC-8661. 

OzaRK-MAHONING Co., 

Tulsa, Okla. . 

GENTLEMEN: “There is transmitted herewith a certified copy of subject certifi- 
eate issued pursuant to your application under section 124A of the Internal 
Revenue Code (section 216 of the Revenue Act of 1950). 

The original of the certificate has been transmitted on this date to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Sincerely yours, 













Byron D. Woopstpz, 
Director, Division of Defense Expansion. 


No. TA-—NC-8661. 
Date: February 29, 1952. 















DP AL-101 
(May 1951) 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 








DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


NECESSITY: CERTIFICATE 









To the COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE: 

Pursuant ‘to section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, particularly subsec- 
tion (e) thereof, and in response to application No. TA-8661 filed on April 
27, 1951, by Ozark-Mahoning Co., P.O. Box 449, Wilcox Building, Sixth and 
Denver, Tusa, Okla., it is hereby certified that subject to the conditions herein 
below set forth the facilities described in the attached appendix A (consisting 
of 4 pages) are necessary in the interest of national defense during the emer- 
gency period, and that 60 percent of the cost of construction, reconstruction, 
erection, installation or acquisition thereof after December 31, 1949, is attributa- 
ble to defense purposes. 

As to the described facilities which are to be constructed, reconstructed, 
erected, or installed, this certificate shall be valid only with respect to those 
facilities the construction, reconstruction, erection, or installation of which 
is begun. before the expiration: of 6 months after the date of this certificate; 
and as to the described facilities which are to be acquired, or which are to be 
acquired and installed, this certificate shall be valid only with respect to those 
facilities acquired or contracted for before the expiration of 6 months after 
the date of this certificate: Provided, however, That certification of the following 
items is hereby denied: 






















APPENDIX A, DETAIL SHEET 








Page 2, “Contingencies, 20 percent,’”’ under item 2-..----.------_-_- $44, 813 
Page 2, “Contingencies, 20 percent,” under item 3---..----------___ 8, 487 
Page 3, “Contingencies, 20 percent,” under item 3._--.-------_____- 34, 465 
Page 3, “Contingencies, 20 percent,” under item 3_-.----.--_-______ 8, 780 
Page 4, “Contingencies, 20 percent,” under item 3-.....--.---__--__ 8, 900 





This certificate is applicable only with respect to such of the described facili- 
ties as are considered :by the Bureau.of Internal. Revenue-to be subject to the 
depreciation deduction allowed. under section. 23(1). of the Internal Revenue 
Code and not subject to the depletion deduction allowed under section 23(m) 
of such code: Conversely, any facility or part thereof excluded from certification 
hereunder solely because it has been considered depletable property shall never- 
theless be deemed to have been certified if it be determined by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that it is depreciable property under section 23(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 
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AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
MINING DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y., April 14,1959. 
Re S. 1285, fluorspar. 
Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: We view with profound concern the proposal contained 
in S. 1285 to place under comprehensive Government control a raw material 
vital to American industry and for adequate supplies of which the United 
States is unquestionably dependent on foreign sources of supply. This legis- 
lation ean have no purpose other than to force American consumers to sub- 
sidize marginal domestic mines. The additional cost of-ftuorspar to American 
industry if S. 1285 is enacted would be paid by U.S. producers of basic in- 
dustrial materials, already hard pressed by rising costs to maintain their posi- 
tion in world markets. With respect to some raw materials overwhelming 
considerations of national security might justify the burden of regulatory 
measures such as those proposed by S. 1285. But there can be no national 
security justification for this legislation. Adequate supplies under emergency 
conditions are assured to American industry both by the national stockpile and 
the large reserves of dependable supplies in Canada and Mexico, both of which 
would supplement supplies from domestic mines then available. 

An example of the resources available to U.S. industry is provided by the 
properties of this company located in Mexico. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. (Asarco) has developed certain substantial fluorspar deposits 
located primarily in the Paila and Encantada Districts, State of Coahuila, 
Mexico, and has constructed a mill to produce acid-grade fluorspar flotation 
concentrates at Agujita, Coahuila, Mexico. The mill was brought into produc- 
tion in 1953 and currently has a capacity of 3,500 tons per month. This mill 
together with Asarco’s associated fluorspar mining properties, represents an 
ihvestment of American capital of about $1,850,000. The mill is located at 
an inland location about 60 miles from the United States-Mexican border and 
the mining properties which supply the mill all lie within a radius of 150 
miles. In the past 12 months the mill has shipped an average of 2,000 short 
tons of acid-grade fluorspar concentrates per month, all of which have moved 
by rail and been sold in the United States. The principal consumer of Asarco’s 
fluorspar concentrates has been the Nyotex Division of Stauffer Chemical Co., 
whose hydrofluoric acid plant is located at Houston, Tex. Because of its 
geographical location, domestic concentrates would not be available to this 
plant except upon payment of a substantial freight penalty. 

In addition to the above properties, this company owns resources near Parral, 
Chihuahua, where development work to date indicates additional reserves cap- 
able of producing at competitive prices several million tons of acid-grade fluor- 
spar concentrates. 

These Mexican resources are as secure against enemy attack as is any domestic 
source. Indeed, the geographical location of the principal Mexican deposits of 
fluorspar which favors them as the supplier for the growing industrial complex 
of Southwestern United States, indicates that preservation of the ready avail- 
ability of Mexican sources of supply is itself essential to the national security. 

We urge that it is in the interests of the United States to encourage the 
continued development of resources such as the foregoing which are ideally situ- 
ated to supply certain segments of the U.S. industry at fair competitive prices. 
The added cost to U.S. industry of the artificial prices sought by the domestic 
producers supporting S. 1285, the injury to American companies. which have 
invested in fluorspar deposits abroad to supply the American market, and the 
burden of administration which would be placed on the Government by this 
legislation would far outweigh such special interests as would be served by the 
proposed scheme of import control. 

Yours sincerely, 


Apin A. Brown, Vice President. 
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MINERVA O1L Co., 
Eldorado, Ill., April 18, 1959. 


Hon. JaAMEs BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, U.8. Senate, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

Sm: I wish to thank you and members of the Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels for affording me the opportunity of testifying. April 13 on 
behalf of the ceramic and metallurgical portion of the domestic fluorspar in- 
dustry at the hearing on Senate bill 1285. 

In the course of testimony by the opposition, representatives for the con- 
sumers said, on at least two occasions, that they were deeply concerned about 
the domestic reserves of fluorspar “down the road.” They defended their heavy 
dependence upon foreign fluorspar imports on the basis of static and dwindling 
domestic reserves. I wish to submit my thoughts in rebuttal, and make state- 
ments.in addition to those in my testimony, bearing on this subject. 

Minerva Oil Co. has been successful in finding by prospecting and develop- 
ment, more tons of ore reserves in every year but two since 1944, when it com- 
menced production. Its reserves at this time are greater than at any time 
in its history. 

We have seen several of the chemical and aluminum companis enter the dis- 
trict briefly, usually with men inexperienced in the type of mineral and the 
type of host rocks in which,fluorspar is found here. It has been our experience, 
and also the experience of other companies that have succeeded in the district, 
that it takes from 6 months to a year of careful study before good geologists 
are competent to conduct carefully considered prospect drilling programs at 
depth. This requirement includes the best people of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey. 

There were statements made that the USBM had been unsuccessful in finding 
new reserves, and therefore it was made to sound as if this proved no reserves 
would ever be found by anyone. Unfortunately, the general public does not 
know that the Bureau does not even set itself up as a competent exploration 
organization in cases like this. This is particularly true when they have very 
limited budgets or are called upon to examine particular properties, or are 
rigidly limited in what they can do. DMBEA efforts have only been successful 
on extending already clear-cut evidence of mineralization, whereas the real 
need exists for exploring for deepseated ore bodies along fault zones and struc- 
tures where no surface indication of fluorspar is seen. 

The industry, until right now, has been sorely crippled by the lack of adequate 
topographic maps. The new maps made by the U.S. Geographical Survey with 
air photo controls are just now available in preliminary form, and can thus 
provide the basis for geological mapping now underway by the Illinois Geological 
Survey. A fair geological map of Kentucky was made a few years ago by 
collaboration of Dr. A. H. Sutton with the Geological Survey. There are also 
new topographic maps which have been available only for the past 2 or 3 years 
for the Kentucky side of the fluorspar district. 

Already, largely as a result of new maps providing clues to the geological 
departments of the companies now in the field, there have been important new 
discoveries reported by Minerva Oil Co., Ozark-Mahoning Co., Aluminum Co. 
of America, Reynolds Metals Co., and Pennsalt Chemical Co. With the excep- 
tion of New Jersey Zinc Co., these are the only companies who have been active 
persistently in hunting for new reserves in recent years, with adequate budgets 
for exploration. 

Other companies, including Du Pont and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co., 
conducted a program of such short duration and let their geologists study the 
structures for so short a time prior to drilling, that they would have been lucky 
rete ga to have made an important discovery in the short time they were here 

ast year. 

The Illinois-Kentucky district, as may be seen on the U.S. Geological Survey 
regional geological map of the area, consists of two broad domes, connected 
by a shallow saddle, alined northwest to southeast. These are intricately 
transected by several patterns of southwest-to-northeast trending, normal faults, 
some places in tension and some in compression. Along the compressionary 
zones, bedded deposits of fluorspar formed adjacent to the fault zones, and the 
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vertical vein deposits formed in tension faults: having. certain characteristics. 
The recognition of these characteristics and their surface clues constitute the 
major difficulty for new geologists coming into the district, and there is no 
substitution for considerable time in the field. 

This domed area consists of rocks ranging in age from Devonian to Lower 
Pennsylvanian, with most of the favorable ore zones consigned to the Upper 
Mississippi limestone sections. Flanking the domed areas on all sides are the 
younger, unfaulted cretaceous rocks, Ohio River flood-plain alluviums, and fea- 
tureless Upper Pennsylvanian rocks. It will take deep and expensive drilling 
to explore the extensions of favorable fault zones where they extend beneath 
these flanking rocks, and much geophysical data is needed. 

Here I wish to suggest strongly that both State and Federal Governments 
seriously consider at this time two types of geophysical programs on a broad 
and regional scale: 

(1) An air-borne magnetometer survey over an area broader than cur- 
rent new mapping with particular emphasis on the west and southwest 
portions of the district. 

(2) A regional gravity meter survey over the same area as the mag- 
netometer survey. 

It is hoped that the combination of these two geophysical surveys will yield 
valuable clues to the attitude of the igneous basement in respect to the deep- 
seated faults and other irregularities that may have a bearing upon the source 
of fluorite-bearing solutions. Too little is known of the origin of the mineraliza- 
tion in this district since it is several thousand feet to the granite. 

Donald B. Saxby, our chief geologist, will be glad to consult with any Gov- 
ernment personnel on ‘the details of such a program at your convenience. 

The lack of any stable market for domestic fluorspar products in recent years 
has been very damaging to the budget requirements of geological departments 
of the independent companies. For a company such as ours, which must strive 
to produce some 60,000 tons per year of various grades of fluorspar products, it 
is necessary to have a two or three man geological staff, with helpers and a 
surveyor, plus sufficient money to maintain four or five diamond or churn drill 
prospecting crews all year and examine at least three “wildcat” prospecting areas 
in the district by drilling, besides looking for new reserves within more favorable 
mineralized areas. Since such activity requires a budget of $40,000 to $90,000 
per year, and sometimes more if much deep drilling is included, you can see that 
a healthy condition in the company must exist before boards of directors will 
allocate this money for prospecting and development of new reserves. There is 
still much room in the Illinois-Kentucky district for programs of this size. 
The budget can be split into an investigation locally and also investigations in 
Western States, but Minerva has not yet found it necessary to look farther 
afield and subject itself to the more unfavorable geographical factors involving 
western fluorspar deposits. ‘This does not go to say, however, that we do not 
believe that there are favorable potentials for large fluorspar deposits in several 
western areas. Prospecting of these areas has either just well begun or has not 
commenced. 

In closing, we wish to remark that our own production is reducing the 22% 
million ton estimated reserve of the U.S. Geological Survey by very little. 
Over 80 percent of our production in 1958 was from ores of less than 35 percent 
CaF, grade and our anticipated production within the next few years will be 
in a somewhat similar proportion. There is no doubt in our mind that 16 mil- 
lion tons of the inferred and possible tonnage can be considered very probable, 
as we felt the way in which the U.S. Geological Survey geologists calculated 
tonnage was very conservative with respect to the reserves in the Illinois- 
Kentucky district. 

The principle that has been true in the oil industry, and with many minerals, 
that demand and adequate price will stimulate the creation of more reserves, is 
also very true of the relatively new fluorspar industry, and will remain true 
for many years yet to come. 

Very truly yours, 
GILL MonTGoMERY, 
Vice President/General Manager. 
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Hace Pass, Tex., April 20, 1959. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We are strongly opposed to the passage of Senate bill S. 1285. If this bill 
should become law, it would have a bad effect on the economy of the U.S. 
towns on the Mexican border through which fluorspar is imported from 
Mexico. Eagle Pass has a fluorspar plant that depends on Mexican fluorspar: © 
to operate. Also consider the bad effect the passage of this bill would have on. ~ 
the economy of Mexico, which the United States is very much interested in at. © 
this time. 3 


HacteE Pass CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harvey Seymour, Secretary-Manager. 








